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r  I  ^HE  territories  which  were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
-■-  Uganda  Protectorate  during  the  time  of  my  administration 
of  that  portion  of  the  British  sphere  in  East  Africa  certainly 
contain,  within  an  area  of  some  160,000  square  miles,  nearly  all 
the  wonders,  most  of  the  extremes,  the  most  signal  beauties,  and 
some  of  the  horrors,  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Portions  of  their 
surface  are  endowed  with  the  healthiest  climate  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  tropical  Africa,  yet  there  are  also  some  districts 
of  extreme  insalubrity.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  offers  to  the 
naturalist  the  most  remarkable  known  forms  amongst  the  African 
mammals,  birds,  fish,  butterflies,  and  earth-worms,  one  of  which  is  as 
large  as  a  snake,  and  is  coloured  a  brilliant  verditer-blue.  In  this 
Protectorate  there  are  forests  of  a  tropical  luxuriance  only  to  be 
matched  in  parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  in  the  Cameroons. 
Probably  in  no  part  of  Africa  are  there  such  vast  woods  of  conifers. 
There  are  other  districts  as  hideously  desert  and  void  of  any  form 
of  vegetation  as  the  worst  j)art  of  the  Sahara.  There  is  the  largest 
continuous  area  of  marsh  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Africa, 
and  perhaps  also  the  most  considerable  area  of  tableland  and 
mountain  rising  continuously  above  6,(.)00  feet.  Here  is  probably 
reached  the  highest  point  on  the  whole  of  the  African  continent: 
namely,  the  loftiest  snow-peak  of  the  Euwenzori  range.  Here  is 
the  largest  lake  in  Africa,  which  gives  birth  to  the  main  branch 
of  the  longest  river  in  that  continent.  There  may  be  seen  here 
perhaps  the  biggest  extinct  volcano  in  the  world— Elgon.  The 
Protectorate,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  contains  over  a 
hundred   square    miles    of  perpetual  snow  and   ice ;   it  also  contains 
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a  few  spots  in  the  relatively  low-lying  vallej-  of  the  Nile,  where- 
the  average  daily  heat  is  perhaps  higher  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Africa.  Within  the  limits  of  this  Protectorate  are  to  he  found 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  most  marked  types  of  African  man — 
Congo  Pygmies,  and  the  low  ape-like  types  of  the  Elgon  and  Semliki 
forests,  the  handsome  Bahima,  who  are  negroids  as  much  related  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  to  the  average  Negro,  the  gigantic 
Turkana,  the  wiry,  stunted  Andorobo,  the  Apollo-like  Masai,  the 
naked  Nile  tribes,  and  the  scrupulously  clothed  Baganda.  These 
last  again  are  enthusiastic,  casuistic  Christians,  while  other  tribes  of 
the  Nile  Province  are  fanatical  Muhammadans.  The  Bahima  are, 
or  were,  ardent  believers  in  witchcraft:  the  Basoga  polytheists  are 
burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of  minor  deities,  while  tlie  Masai 
and  kindred  races  have  practically  no  religion  at  all.  Cannibalism 
lingers  in  the  western  corners  of  the  Protectorate :  while  the 
natives  of  other  parts  are  importing  tinned  apricots,  or  are  printing 
and  publishing  in  their  own  language  summaries  of  their  past 
history.  This  is  the  country  of  the  oka  pi,  the  whale-headed  stork, 
the  chimpanzee  and  the  five-horned  giraffe,  the  rhinoceroses  with 
the    longest   horns,    and   the    elephants   with    the    biggest  tusks. 

Whatever  drawbacks  may  be  found  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
from  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  monotony  or  lack  of  interest 
is  not  among  them.  The  book  which  follows  this  Preface  is  an 
imperfect  attempt  on  my  part  to  give  those  who  have  not  yet 
visited  Uganda  some  idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  to 
place  before  them  a  collection  of  all  the  information  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  personally  or  through  the  co-operation  of  friends 
and  colleagues  as  to  the  geology  and  biology,  the  anthropologj', 
languages,  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  many  diverse  tribes  of 
the  Protectorate  (whose  characteristics  are  fast  being  blurred  and 
overlaid  b\'  the  rapid  invasion  of  the  country  from  the  east  coast, 
and  the  gradual  unification  of  speech  and  culture  which  the 
united  efforts  of  Europeans,  educated  black  men,  and  Indians  are 
producing).  I  have  spent  twenty  months  in  this  Protectorate.  It 
has  been,  of  course,  physically  impossible  to  visit  every  ])art  of 
it,  and  there  are  some  portions  even  yet  that  have  never  been 
examined    by    a    European.     But    where    I    could    not    go    myself    I 
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sought  information  from  others  who  had  visited  places  and  countries 
I  did  not  reach.  Therefore  this  book  is  in  many  ways  similar  to 
the  work  which  I  published  on  British  Central  Africa  in  1897.  In 
that,  as  in  this,  I  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  help 
and  co-operation  of  many  friends  and  colleagues  who  have  placed 
their  stores  of  information  at  my  disposal. 

Amongst  these  names  I  should  select  for  special  mention  Mr. 
C.  W.  Hobley,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cunningham,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  C.B., 
Mr.  W.  Grant,  C.M.G.^  Major  C.  Delme  Radcliffe,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson, 
C.B.,  Mr.  Alexander  Wlivte,  Lieutenant  Mundy,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  Evatt,  D.S.O.,  Major  Gorges,  Dr.  Henry  Bodeker,  Colonel  A.  H. 
Coles,  D.S.O.,  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  Mr.  F.  W.  Isaac,  Captain  W. 
Rumbold,  Mr.  J.  Foaker,  Mr.  S.  S.  Bagge,  Dr.  R.  U.  Moffat,  C.M.G., 
Mr.  F.  Spire,  Mr.  C.  W.  Fowler,  C.M.G.,  R.N.,  Mr.  F.  Pordage,  Mr. 
James  Martin,  Mr.  R.  Racey,  and  the  late  Major  Sitwell  and  Mr.  R. 
Baile.  I  also  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  much  interesting 
and  detailed  information  at  different  times  from  the  Right  Rev. 
Alfred  Tucker,  Bishop  of  Uganda :  Monseigneur  Henri  Streicher, 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  and  the  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Hanlon,  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Upper  Nile :  from  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Fisher, 
the  Rev.  H.  Madocks,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Baskerville,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  with  j)leasure  also  that  I  note  my 
indebtedness  for  much  interesting  information  about  native  customs, 
history,  and  languages,  to  Apolo  Kagwa  and  Paul  Mukwenda, 
highly  placed  native  officials  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  ;  to  Josia 
Majoje,  Government  interpreter,  and  to  Kasagama,  king  of  Toro, 
and    his   excellent    minister,    the    Kimbugwe. 

I  have  also  to  thank  that  accomplished  traveller  and  sportsman, 
Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  for  his  kindness  in  placing  at  my  disposal 
his  magnificent  collection  of  i)hotographs  taken  along  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Nile.  I  have  not  been  able  to  utilise  these  in  this  book 
as  fully  as  I  should  have  liked  (having  regard  to  their  artistic  value), 
because  most  of  the  scenes  and  animals  thev  illustrate  lav  bevond 
the  province  of  this  Protectorate,  but  such  as  I  have  used  are  a 
valuable    addition    to    the    book. 

Mr.  Ernest  Gedge  has  very  kindly  lent  me  four  of  his  photographs 
illustrating  the  summit  and  interior  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Elgon. 
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The  thanks  of  my  brother  anthropologists  (as  well  as  my  own 
acknowledgments)  are  due  to  Dr.  Frank  C.  Shrubsall  for  the 
appendices  he  has  furnished  to  Chapter  XIII.  on  the  anthropometric 
observations,  and  to  ('hapter  XIV.  on  a  Pygmy's  skeleton.  My  book 
has  furthermore  been  rendered  useful — I  might  almost  say,  valuable 
— by  the  list  of  plants  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer, 
K.C.M.G. ;  and  by  the  lists  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
etc.,  very  kindly  supplied  by  the  officials  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  (Messrs.  Oldfield  Thomas,  Bowdler  Sharpe,  Charles  Chubb, 
G.  A.  Boulenger,  Edgar  Smith,  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  R.  Pocock,  A.  Butler, 
C.  Waterhouse,  C.  Gahan,  Ernest  Austen,  W.  F.  Kirby,  and 
R.  Kirkpatrick),  under  the  direction  of  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester. 
Messrs.  L.  Fletcher  and  G.  T.  Prior,  of  the  same  Department, 
have  reported  on  the  geological  and  mineralogical  collections. 
Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  not  only 
selected  Mr.  Doggett  to  accompany  my  expedition,  but  constantly 
assisted  me  with  his  valuable  advice  in  the  matter  of  making 
collections.  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson  and  Sir  Clement  Hill,  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  have  kindly  corrected  the  chapters  on  history  and 
the  Special  Commission.  The  authorities  of  the  Uganda  Railwaj^ 
and  Mr.  D.  J.  Wilson,  of  Mombasa,  should  be  thanked  for  the 
care  they  took  to  transport  safely  to  England  all  my  scientific 
collections. 

I  must  close  this  enumeration  with  a  special  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendered  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Doggett,  whom  I  engaged 
originally  to  accompany  me  as  a  taxidermist  and  photographer, 
and  who  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Scientific  Department  of  the 
Uganda  Administration.  A  large  number  among  the  best  of  the 
photographs  which  illustrate  this  book,  and  several  of  the  drawings, 
are  the  work  of  Mr.   Doggett. 
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THE    UGANDA    PROTECTORATE 


CHAPTER    I 

THE   EASTERN   FltOVINCE   AND    THE 

RUDOLF  BASIN 

IT  may  be  well  to  commence  this  book  with  an  attemi)t  to  give  in  words 
and  pictures  some  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Protectorate, 
taking  its  provinces  in  turn,  and  illustrating  either  their  more  remarkable 
features  or  a  generalised  summary  of  their  normal  landscapes  ;  and  into 
this  description  to  introduce,  of  course,  the  human  types,  animals,  or 
vegetation  characteristic  of  the  scene. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  lands  which  wore  grouped  under  the  Uganda 
Administration  shall  commence  with  the  Kastc^rn  Province*;  touch  lightly 
on  the  less  known  countries  groupcul  tog(*ther  in  the  Provinces  of  Kudolf 
and  the  Nile;  portray  some  of  the  features  of  the  Central  Province  and 
of  the  better-known  Kingdom  of  Uganda;  then  take  the  reader  into  the 
Western  Province  that  skirts  the  Congo  Free  State  and  includes  Mount 
Ruwenzori ;  and  close  wuth  a  brief  (lescrij)tion  of  tliat  wonderful  Congo 
Forest  which  stretches  almost  uninterruptedly  in  some  directions  from  the 
west  cojist  of  Africa  and  the  Hiver  Benue  to  the  portals  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate. 

llie  Eastern  Province  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  ^lau,  Baringo, 
Suk,  and  Nandi.  Its  human  inhai)itants  mainly  belong  to  the  fine,  hand- 
some Masai  race  and  the*  peoples  of  Nandi  and  Suk  stock  (closely  allied 
in  racial  origin  to  the  ]\Iasai),  while  in  tlie  coast  regions  bordering  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  there  are  a  few  Nilotic  and  l^antu  Negroes.  Amongst 
the  dense  forests,  the  game-haunted  wildernesses,  and  unfrecpiented  plateaux, 
wanders  a  mongrel  nomad  race,  the  Andorobo,  who  ri^jin^sent  a  mixture  of 
Nandi,  Masai,  and  souk*  antecedent  negro  race  of  dwarfish,  Kushman 
stock.  These  Andorobo  reproduce  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  life 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  led  hy  our  far-away  ancestors  or 
predecessors  in  the  earliest  Stone  Ages.  They  live  entirely  by  the  chase, 
often   consuming  the  Hesh   of   birds  and    beasts    uncooked.       Though    they 

*  Now  transferred  to  the  Administration  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate. 
VOL.   I.  .  1 
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commit  consiclera])le  devastations  among  tl)e  game  of  tbe  province,  they 
are  a  picturesque  feature  when  encountered,  and  a  striking  illustration, 
handed  down  through  the  ages,  of  the  life  of  primitive  man  not  long  after 
he  had  attained  the  status  of  humanity  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  simplest  weapons. 

The  Eastern  Province  contains  the  celebrated  Eift  Valley,  and  the  harsh, 
almost  desert  regions  north  of  Lakje  Baringo ;  the  splendid  stretch  of 
mountains  and  [)lateaux  known  from  north  to  south  in  its  different  portions 
as  Chibcharauiln,  Klgeyo,  Kamasia,  Nandi,  Mau,  Lumbwa,  Sotik — the  future 
white  man's  colony  (a  country  of  rolling  grass-lands,  dense  forests  of  conifers, 
and  bamboo-covered  mountains)  ;  and  a  small  i)ortion  of  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  the  Victoria  Xyanza,  where  the  plateaux  variously  named  break  off 
into  shelves  and  hollows  and  ridges,  until  they  come  down  in  a  tumbling 
mass  of  mountains  interspersed  with  marshes  and  the  deltas  of  rivers  into 
the  stagnant  gulf  of  Kavirondo  Kay  or  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  main 
lake.  South  of  Lake  Naivasha  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Province 
stretches  in  a  narrowing  angle  towards  German  East  Africa,  and  the  country 
in  this  direction  becomes  increasingly  arid  and  lacking  in  rainfall,  though 
it  does  not  attain  the  almost  desert  character  reached  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Rudolf.  The  plateau  of  the  Man  also  diminislies  in  altitude 
towards  the  German  frontier,  and  the  forests  of  conifers  give  way  to  dense 
woods  of  a  more  tropical  character,  or  to  s[)acious  i)rairies  used  by  the  Masai 
as  grazing  grounds. 

The  Kift  Valley  and  the  Nandi  Plateau  *  are  the  two  main  geographical 
features  of  the  Eastern  Province.  The  Kift  Valley  is  a  remarkable  depression 
or  narrow  plain  (dotted  here  and  there  with  broken  hills,  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes),  which  would  seem  to  stretch  in  a  more  or  less  defined  condition 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lakes  Kukwa  and  Nyasa  on  the  south-west,  north- 
eastwards to  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Ix)oking  at  a 
relief  map  of  Africa  one  is  almost  tempted  to  connect  this  narrow  plain 
(which  winds  between  the  mighty  cliffs  of  tilted  plateaux)  with  the  Rift 
Valley  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  Shire,  and  the  Lower  Zambezi  ;  and  to  hazard 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea 
that  cut  off  at  one  time  another  and  linger  Madagascar.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  theory  has  any  geological  facts  in  its  favour. 

The  Rift  Vallev  from  Lake  Rukwa  t  on  the  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden 

*  To  avoid  an  inconvenient  string  of  names  being  (| noted  every  time  this  region 
is  referred  to,  it  is  better  to  a])ply  the  word  "  Nandi "'  to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  region 
between  the  Kift  Valley  on  the  east,  the  German  fr(»nti(  r  on  the  south,  Mount 
Chihcharanan  on  the  north,  and  the  Victoria  Nyauza  coast-lands  on  the  west. 

t  It  is  i)erhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Lake  Rukwa  is  a 
large  salt  or  brackish  sheet  of  water  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
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in  the  north  is  strewn  along  its  cciiirse  ami  up  its  branches  aud  blind  alleys 
with  a  supceasion  of  lakes,  large  and  ."mall,  fre^h  and  !^U.  There  is  no  need 
to  enumerate  here  those  which  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda 
Proteetorate.  Those  which  do  are  Lakes  Naivasha  (freshj,  Elmenteita  and 
Nakuro  (salt),  Hanniugton,  Baringo,  and  f>ugota  (brackish),  and  the  great 
Lake  Rudolf,  which  is  either  brackish  or  only  just  potable.  There  are  also 
not  a  few  pools  and  lakelets  as  yet  unnamed  and  undescribed,  some  of  which 
are  fresh  and  others  salt.  In  the  ease  of  the  bijfger  lakes,  the  degree  of 
potabilitv  of  the  water  depeuds  a  great  deal  on  the  recent  rainfall  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporaliou  is  exceeded  bv  the  supply.  Very  often, 
wlien  the  water  of  the  bigger  lakes  Is  undrinkabte  close  to  the  shore,  half 
a  mile  farther  out    it  may  be  relatively  fresh.      Where   this  depression   of 


the  Rift  Valley  begins,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ijike  Rukwa, 
it  lies  at  an  altitude  probably  not  much  exceeding  2,500  feet.  It  rises 
in  height  by  degrees  as  it  is  followed  northwards,  till  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Eastern  Province  the  altitude  is  not  far  short  of  4,000  feet. 
This  rise  continues  till  at  I^ke  Naivasha  the  altitude  is  6,300  feet,  and 
the  Rift  Valley  is  here  at  its  ajiex.  It  is  as  though  this  ribbon  of  depression 
had  been  arched  in  the  centre  of  its  long  course,  for  from  Lake  Xaivasha 
northwards  the  general  level  of  ihe  Rift  Valley  slowly  decreases  till  at 
I^ake  Rudolf  it  is  only  1,200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  this  point 
again,  with  a  few  occasional  upheavals  and  ridges  excepted,  it  dwindles 
down  to  sea  level  at  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra, 

The  Rift  Valley  makes  a  most  striking  frontier  for  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  Kikuyu  Plateau  stretching  northwards  into  the  I^ikipia  Escarpment 
forms  its  eastern  cliffs,  and  from  these  forested  heights,  ranging  in  altitude 
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belween  nearly  K.UOO  and  13.000  feet,  one  looks  down,  often  over  sheer 
precipiceti,  on  to  a  relatively  Hat  plain  below — -tliirty  iniies,  forty  miles, 
fifty  miles  broad — -flanked  on  tlie  opjiositf  side  hy  oilier  mountain  walls 
nearly  as  tremendous  in  altitude.  Alllioiigli  from  tliew  heights  the  Rift 
Valley  looks  ii  snioolh,  flat  plain,  still  its  surface  is  studded  every  now 
and  then  with  a  huge  extinct  volcano  like  I-ongonot  (a  grey-brown  cone 
with  lit.lle  vegetation  on  its  sides),  sierras  and  tongues  of  lava-covered 
hills,  and  many  little  isolated  cralers.  Between  Puswa  on  the  south  (a 
mountain  as  sterile  in  vegetation  as  Ix)ngonot)  and  I^ke  Nakuro  on  the 
north,  the  signs  of  i>ast  and  present  volcanic  activity  are  numerous, 
"jiresent"  activity  being  represented  by  the  steaming  fissures  in  the 
broken  ground  alwut  El  Burro.  The  rocks  are  quite  warm  about  these 
long  craeks,  from  which  steam  is  continually  rising.  The  fissures  look  aa 
if  they  were  C|nite  a  i"ecpnt  rent  in  the  earth.  Sometimes  this  rent  is  so 
sharply  cut,  and  follows  so  straight  a  course,  that  it  might  be  a  military 
jtrenchnient  newly  made  by  man. 
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The  traveller  from  Mumbasa  before  reacliintj  l!ie  frontier  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  has  passed  through  the  country  of  Kikuyu.  which  is  relatively 
well  forested,  while  the  ground  is  richly  clothed  with  vegetHliou.  As  he 
deS'CendB  into  the  Kift  Valley,  the  Kikuyu  vegetation  decreases  in  luxuriance, 
and  a  very  prominent  feature  is  a  particularlv  ugly  form  of  dmcteua 
(n  kind  of  tree-lily),  with  stiff  sword-leaves  of  sickly  yellow-green. 
The  mass  of  Longouot  and  the  distant  outline  of  tlie  Suawa  crater  already 
referred  to  are  imposing  objects,  but  preseut  very  little  vegetation  with 
which  to  diminish  the  desert-like  appearance  of  tlie  scene.  Towards  the 
«Mith  end  of  lake  Naivasba  there  are  many  isolated  |jinuacles  and  fragments 
of  rock.  Along  the  western  sliores  of  Naivasha  the  vegetation  becomes 
much  richer,  e.ipecially  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Mau  Plateau  edge.  All 
along  tlie  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  there  is  sweet,  short  grass,  kept  low 
by  the  browsing  of  innumerable  gazelles  and  the  herds  of  ^lasai  sheep 
and  cattle.  Near  Naivasha  station  the  Kikuyu  Escarpment,  descending  in 
a  series  of  terraces,  terminate.-!  abruptly  in  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  edges 
of  which  huge  lioulders  and  inonoiyths  are  poised.  The  shores  of  Naivasha 
are  in  many  ]>laces  thickly  belted  with  jiapyrus,  which  is  growing  at  an 
altitude  ((i.liOO  feet)  and   in  a  mean  temp, Tilt iiro  iint  u^iuallv  ii-r^oiMated  with 
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hippopotamuses  and  numbers  of  otters.  It  was  formerly  stated  tbat  there 
were  no  fisL,  but  my  assistant,  Mr.  Doggett,  discovered  small  tish  there 
belonging  to  the  types  he  has  elsewhere  found   in  tliia  chain  of  lakes  in 


L 


the  Rift  A'alley.  The  water-birds  are  not  «]uite  m  aliuiidant  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  shot  at  by  Europeans;  but 
during  one  visit  to  the  lake  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  spectacle  of  rosy 
flamingoes  in  regiments  of  thousands  lining  the  northern  shore;  though 
effects  of  this  description  pale  before  the  million  flamingoea  of  Lake 
Hannington,  to  he  described  later  on.  Lake  Naiviisha  much  resembles  an 
Irish  lough  as  seen  from  the  eastern  shore.  There  in  a  relative  scarceness 
of  trees  on  the  noble  mountains*  which  encircle  it  on  the  north  and  we(;t ; 
but  the  cloud  shadows  on  these — their  moorland  tones  of  brown  and  green 
and  mauve  (the  distant  peaks  and  ridges  being  steeped  in  the  ultramarine 
of  distance) — greatly  resemble  Ireland's  melancholy  mountains. 

There  is  one  little  object  which  is  sure  to  strike  the  observant  traveller 
with  an  eye  for  small  beauties  and  an  ear  for  pleasing  sounds.     Anywhere 


.ariace 


altitude   of    10,000    feet,   or    nearly   4,000    feet  above   the    lake 
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near  the  Masai  kraals,  the  Andorobo  encauipinoiits,  or  Kuropean  selllenients 
in  this  region,  a  charming  httlp  bird,  a  species  of  chat  (Myrmecocickla 
cryptolenca),  may  be  seen  in  niimber.-i,  ([uite  as  tame  as  the  I^ndon  sparrow. 
The  bird  in  both  sexes  is  black  (though  the  female  has  a  brownist  tinge), 
with  the  exception  of  a  jiatch  on  the  pinion,  which  is  suow-white.  The 
male  apjiears  to  be  always  courting  the  female,  at  any  rate  during  a 
good  proportion  of  the  j'ear.  Wlien  engaged  in  this  pleasing  pastime, 
he  sings  with  the  niost  penetrating  sweetness  until  almost  intoxicated 
with  his  own  melody.  This  feeling  of  great  elation  causes  birn 
to  exjiand  his  tail  into  a  fan  over  his  back,  spread  his  wings,  and 
ho|)  before  the  seemingly  indifferent  female.  No  description  of  the 
Rift  Valley  would  be  complete  without  the  introduction  of  these  chats, 
who  are  everywhere  present  and  always  dancing  and  singing  while  the 
sun  shiues. 

Beautiful  scenery  characterises  the  western  side  of  Ijike  Nakuro, 
The  vegetation  is,  perhaps,  rather  harsh  and  East  African  in  appearance, 
except  for  a  noble  wood  of  acacias  at  the  north  corner  of  this  little  lake. 
Tliere   is   a   weird   picturesqiienew   where   the  rising   heights   of  the  Mau 


Plateau  fall  in  abrupt  precipices  down  lo  the  waters  of  Nakuro,  hung 
with  vegetation  of  that  rather  savage,  grotesrjue  as[)ect  associated  with 
gouty  or  spidery  eu[ihorbias,  aloes,  and  thorny  acacias.     Knormous  baboonii 
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wrch  themselves  like  fantastic   Kgyptian   sculptures  on   every  pinnacle  or 
boulder.     On   the   grassy  uplands   skirting  the  precipices  the  sleek  cattle 
of  the  Masai  are   feeding,  accompanied   by  herdsmen   like   Greek   statues 

n    terra    cotla,  these  pastoral   scenes   having   for  a   background   the   ultra- 
marine waters  of  the  lake   1,000  feet  below. 

Two  or  three  days'  journey  over  grassy  downs  where  the  zebras  browse 

n  their  thousands,  where  the  climate  is  European,  and  the  heart  is  glad 
with  the  delicious  air  and  the  harmless  sunshine,  would  bring  one  from 
\akuro  northwards  to  a  more  broken  surface  of  the  Kift  Vallev,  where  it.^ 

northern    descent    in    altitude    commences.      Hidden    away   in    a    little    rift 
vallev  of  its  own,  a  longitudinal  trough  between  the  Laikipia  E.-carpment 
and  an  uit-renred  ridge   of  volcanic  rocks,  lies  little   Lake   Hannington,  so 
concenle<l   that    it  was  long  overlooked  by  the   great   explorers,  and  when 
found  was  named,   perhaps  not   unjustly,  after  the  misguided  but  plucky 
missionary  bishop  who  tried  to  enter  Uganda  by  the  forbidden  route  an( 
was  slaiu  in   consequence  hy  the  uneasy  Mwanga.     It   might   he   ix>ssibte 
for  a   short-sighted   man   to  walk    (Mrallel   with   the   west   coast    of  Lake 
Hannington  and  overlook  the  fact  that   he  had  a  long  sheet  of  water  on 
jis  right-hand  side,  for  tin-   opposite  Laikipia  Escarpment  is  so  lofty  that 

1 
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H  it   complefely  oversLndows  the    Inke,  ami   itw   bliie-green    reflections   make 

H  llie'wliole    surface   look   like    a    diHttiiil    plain    covered  witli    herliage.     The 

B  north    end    of   Lake    Hanninytun    is    only    seiiftrated    from    the    waters    of 

H  Baringo  hy  »  marshy  district,  and  il  is  quite  conceivable  that   in  sea^'ons 

HI  of   exceptional    raina    the    waters    of   the    Iwo    may    mingle.      I    have    even 

Ij  thought  that   I^ke  Hannington    may  he    but    a  cut-off  loop  of  Baringo,  ii 

■  vestige   of  a   time  when   that   lake  extended  much  farther  to  the   south. 

M  According  to  the  natives'  tradition,  Baringo  is  far  less  in  area  than  it  was, 

W  owing  to  an  iiicrciisiiig  drought  which  afflicts  that   |wrr  of  the  Kift  Valley. 

Nevertlieles.B,  as  regards  l.ake  Hannington,  lliis  important  fact  should  he 
noted  (it  is  illustrated  in  iny  photographs} — that  right  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  and  at  intervals  along  its  sliores  there  are  the  remains  still 
elanding  of  a  former  forest.  These  trees  appear  to  have  been  killed 
partly  by  the  s(dtin!i  waters  of  the  lake  and  in  part  by  being  made  the 
eyries  of  innumerable  birds,  such  as  storks,  herons,  and  eagles.  An 
explanation  of  this  might  be  that  owing  to  recent  volcanic  action  the 
ground  where  I^ke  Hanningfou  lies  may  have  collapsed  into  a  trough 
which  has  been  slowly  tilled  up  with  water — water  which  has  dissolved 
this   natron   salt   from   the   soil.  -   On  the   other   hand,   so    far   as    native 
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tradition  goes,  Lake  Hannington  has  always  been  there  within  the 
memorv  of  man — say  for  several  hundred  years.  It  is  called  by  the 
Masai  '*  Mbatibat "  and  by  the  Kanuisia  "  Makwaria." 

On  Lake  Hannington  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  must  be 
close  upon  a  million  flamingoes.  These  birds  are  mainly  collected  round 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake  and  on  the  submerged  banks  which  break  up 
the  deep  blue-green  of  its  still  surface.  The  shores  where  they  cluster, 
and  these  banks  in  the  middle  of  tlie  lake  where  they  are  above  the 
water's  edge,  are  dazzling  white  with  the  birds'  guano.  These  flamingoes 
breed  on  a  flat  plain  of  mud  alx)ut  a  mile  broad  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Hannington,  where  their  nests,  in  the  form  of  little  mounds  of  mud  with 
feathers  plastered  on  the  hollowed  top,  a])pear  like  innumerable  molehills. 
The  birds,  having  hitherto  been  absolutely  unmolested  by  man,  are  quite 
tame.  They  belong  to  a  rosy  species  {Phumiconais  minor),  which  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  Mediterranean  flamingo,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
plumage.  The  adult  bird  has  a  body  and  neck  of  rosy  pink,  the  colour  of 
sunset  clouds.  The  beak  is  scarlet  and  purjile ;  the  legs  are  deep  rose- 
pink  inclining  to  scarlet.  Underneath  the  black-pinioned  wings  the  larger 
feathers  are  scarlet-crimson,  while  beautiful  crimson  crescents  tip  the 
tertiaries  and  wing-coverts  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings.  Apparently 
the  mature  ])lumage  is  not  reached  until  the  birds  are  about  three  years 
old.  The  younger  flamingoes  very  soon  attain  the  same  size  as  the  rosy 
adults,  but  their  plumage  when  they  are  full  grown  is  first  grey-white 
and  then  the  colour  of  a  pale  tea-rose  before  it  attains  its  full  sunset 
glory.  On  the  north  coast  of  the  lake  the  belt  of  flamingoes  must  be 
nearly  a  mile  broad  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  outwards.  Seen 
from  above,  this  mass  of  birds  on  its  shoreward  side  is  grey-white, 
then  becomes  white  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  lakeward  ring  of  the 
most  exquisite  rose-pink,  the  reason  being  that  the  birds  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  semi-circle  are  the  young  ones,  while  those  farthest  out 
into  the  lake  are  the  oldest.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  birds  take 
to  flight.  ^Vhen  they  do  so  suddenly  and  the  shallow  water  is  stirred, 
the  stench  which  arises  is  sickening.  The  noise  of  these  birds  can  be 
heard  from  nearly  a  mile  distant.  The  kronk-kronk-kronk  of  the  million, 
mingled  with  hissings  and  squitterings  and  splashiugs  and  the  swish- 
swish-swish  of  those  who  are  starting  on  flight,  coml)ine  to  make  a 
tumult  of  sound  in  the*  prest^nce  of  which  one  has  to  shout  to  one's 
companions  in  order  to  be  heard.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  ungainly 
motions  of  thest*  l)irds  when  tliey  wish  to  rise  in  the  air.  Their  flight 
has  to  l)e  jjrcceded  l>y  an  absurd  <)[allop  through  the  mud  before  they 
can   lift   th(^niselves  on  their  wiiiirs. 

Kound  about   tlie  end  of  Lake  Baringo  one  enters  a  flat   country,  which 
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in  times  of  heavy  rain  can  be  extremely  marshy.  At  such  periods  the 
Eiivers  Tigrik  and  Molo  unite  their  waters  often  in  their  lower  courses 
and  bring  about  an  extension  of  Kiringo  in  the  direction  of  Hannington. 


The  allitudr  of  I^ike  Bariiigo  is  3,325  feet,  while  that  of  Lakes  Sugota 
and  Rudolf  is  not  much  over  1,200  feet;  yet  in  descending  to  the  level 
of  Baringo  one  1ms  come  upon  a  hot,  harsh-looking  country,  not  greatly 
sujjerior  to  the  dreary  regions  in  the  Suk  and  Turkana  countries.  Along 
the  courses  of  permanent  rivers  there  are  splendid  acacia-trees,  wild  date 
palms,  and  a  certaiu  amoaut  of  pleasing  vegetation.  Hut  for  away  from 
permanent  water  the  vegetation  tends  to  be  scrubby,  thorny,  and  sjiarse. 
But  there  is  a  certain  largeness  in  the  landscape,  and  other  elements  lend 
themselves  to  the  picturesque,  notably  the  settlements  of  the  EnJ&inusi 
agricultural  Masai.  This  is  the  celebrated  country  of  "Njemps"  first 
discovered  by  Joseph  Thomson,  to  which  so  many  caravans  have  resorted, 
for  rest  amongst  the  friendly  folk  and  the  purchase  of  food,  the  Enj^musi 
— or,  as  they  call  themselves,  "Nyarust" — Masai  being  great  cultivators. 
Their   two  great  towns  lie   res[iectively  i 


Itanks  of  the   l^wer    Molo 
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(here  called  Xyuki)  and  "figrifc  Rivera  Thev  are  surrounded  by  belts  of 
tall  tree*,  nwinly  a<nria$,  ;ionie  of  which  must  be  consideniblv  over  a 
hundred  feet  iu  height,  with  green  bough^'  and  trunks  and  ever-jirei*nt 
ftaky  films  of  |iinnaled  folifu^.  In  the  niiuy  time  of  the  year  lhe^>e  trees 
are  loaded  with  tiny  golden  balls  of  flowers,  like  tassels  of  floss  silk,  which 
exhale  a  twvt  delicious  )<erfume  of  honey,  iu  the  {tlains  between  the 
villages  lirex^'s  zebra  and  a  few  oiyi  antelojies  scamper  abcul.  while 
g<dden  and  black-backed  jackals  hunt  for  small  prey  in  broad  daylight 
with  a  ctHislant  whinijiering.  Enormous  Inlwous  sit  in  the  btanches  of 
the  huge  tives.  rea»dy  to  rifle  the  native  crops  at  the  least  lack  of  vigilance 
on  the  i«rt  of  the  hoy  gu.-utlians.  Ijirge  ben.ls  of  cattle  and  tti>oi*s  o( 
isabellft-ci^oured  donkeys,  with  broad  Mack  shoidder-stripes,  go  out  in  the 
luoming  to  giaie,  and  return  through  a  faiut  cloud  of  du>t.  which  is 
tutued  golden  by  the  setting  sun  in  the  mellow  evening,  (he  cattle 
lowing  and  occasionally  fighting,  the  a.sses  kicking,  plungiug.  aud  biting 
one  auother.  After  sunset,  as  the  dusk  rapidly  thickens  iuto  night,  forms 
like  miisbapen,  ghostly  wolves  will  come  from  no  one  knows  where,  and 
trot  about  the  waste  outside  the  village  trees.  They  are  the  spotted 
hy*aas.  tolerated   by    the    Ma.'^i    liecause    they    are    the    living    sepulchres 


of  their  dead  relations.  When  man,  woman,  or  oliild  dies  amongst  the 
Masai,  i^iicultural  or  jiastotal.  the  <.x>rj*se  is  placed  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement  for  the  hyaenas  to  devour  at  nights.     The  cry  of  the  hyiena  is 
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not  a  laugh,  as. people  make  out,  but  a  long-drawn  falsetto  wail  ending  in 
a  whoop.     It  must  be  expressed  by  this  notation  : — 


:dJ: 


U  -  u  -  u  -        wl  I 


It  sounds  exactly  wliat  one  might  imagine  to  l)e  the  mocking  cry  of  a 
ghoul;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  we  now  find  tliat  the  glioul  mytli  lias 
a  very  solid  liuman  origin  (since  there  are  depraved  people  all  over  Africa 
at  the  ]>resent  day  who  liave  a  mania  for  eating  corpse-flesh,*  and  this 
trait  may  also  have  cropped  out  in  pre-Muhamniadan  days  in  Arabia  and 
Persia),  one  might  very  well  imagine  that  the  idea  of  the  ghoul  arose  from 
the  hyjena,  as  that  of  the  harpy  probalily  did  from  the  vulture. 

The  hills  of  tlie  termites,  or  '*  white  ants,''  are  not  only  familiar  in  their 
general  outline  to  all  who  have  visited  tropical  Africa,  but  even  to  the 
un  travel  led  reader  of  books  descriliing  African  exploration.  Therefore  even 
the  uninitiated  would  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  height  and  foruiation 
of  the  termite  hills  round  about  the  Hariugo  District.  This  peculiar 
shape  of  ant-hill  commences  as  soon  as  one  has  descended  from  the  upper 
])art  of  the  Hift  Valley  to  the  level  of  Lake  Haringo,  and  I  believe 
continues  northwards  towards  Abvssinia. 

Lake  Baringo  has  a  fine  clump  of  mountains — the  Karosi  Hills -at  its 
north  end,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  very  picturescpie  lake.  On  the  eastern 
banks  are  hills  and  mountains  which  rise  in  terraces  to  the  edge  of  the 
Laikipia  Escarpment.  North  of  l^aringo  the  country  becomes  increasingly 
arid,  though  it  rather  inclines  to  rise  in  altitude  for  some  distance  along 
the  Rift  Valley.  There  is,  however,  (piite  a  sudden  dro])  in  level  towards 
Lake  Sugota,  which  lies  in  a  hole,  and  is  half  mud-marsh  and  half  lake ;  t 
and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Kiver  Kerio,  which  for  a  long  distance  up 
its  course  lies  not  very  high  above  the  level  of  Lake  Eudolf  (1,250  feet). 
All  the  country  bordering  Lake  Kudolf  is  poor  in  vegetation,  while  in 
parts  there  are  absolute  sandy  deserts  or  plains  of  loose  gravel  without 
vegetation.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  permanent  watercourses,  the  scrub 
is  mainly  composed  of  that  intolerable  *' wait-a-bit "  thorn,  an  abominable 
sy)ecies  of  acacia  which  in  very  dry  regions  remains  for  years  without 
leaves  until  saluted  hy  the  rain.  Halt  lagoons  (covered  with  waterfowl), 
salt   lakelets,    and    the    dried-up    beds    of   pools,    white    with    natron    salt, 

*  See  Chaj)ter  XVI. 

t  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  natives  report  that  Lake  Sngota  is  quite  dry.  It  was, 
however,  a  large  sheet  of  water  wlien  seen  by  officers  on  my  staff  in  the  early  spring 
of  1901.     There  is^aid  to  be  an  active  volcano  near  the  north  end  of  Su^cota. 
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are  eoDstsnt  fratures  along  the  coast  of  l<ake  Rudolf.  Ocoti'ioDaItT,  where 
streams  from  the  western  hill  ranges  in  tlie  Turkana,  Karaniojo,  and  Sfik 
couolries  bring  down  running  water  to  the-  lake,  wild  date  |ialn)s  and 
the  branching  Hi/phirne  ihtlmiai.  or  Hum  )ialin.  raaj  be  seen  with  an 
occasional  baobab,  tig-trei?,  or  given-barked  acacia  (A.  frrruifoea).  t^  the 
rising  ground  to  the  west  of  the  lake  there  is  fairlv  good  grazing,  except 
after  i>eriods  of  long  dronglii.  Along  the  valleys  of  great  rivers  like 
the  Turkwel,  which  seldom  wholly  dry  up  in  their  lower  courses,  there 
aie  forests  of  (he  tall  acacia  just   mentioned  (see  illustration,  p.  18},     The 


oulv  certain  feeder  of  Hudolf  is  the  niii;hty  Kiver  Omo,  which  flows  all 
the  way  from  ^lutlieni  Abyssinia  into  the  north  end  of  this  lake,  .\long 
the  lower  course  of  the  Omo  the  vegetation  is  of  a  Iropii-al  luxuriance,  and 
in  places  there  are  hnge  stretches  of  (mpyms  »wanip.  With  this  exce|>tioD 
the  whole  of  ihe  Rudolf  region  is  almost  as  unprejiossessing  as  the  ^hara 
Desert.  In  the  Turkana  country,  west  of  Ijike  Rudolf,  the  leading 
features  mav  be  summeil  up  in  these  iwonis :  stony  hilU  and  thorny  bush  : 
poor  grazing.  Nevertheless,  this  land  of  scrub,  short  trees,  •  wait-a-bit,"  and 
Aotcin  ri»ttila  forests  is.  by  reii«.ni  of  the  scarcity  of  moiMure  and  consequent 
abM'Qce  of  mosquitoes,  healthy,  and  it   is   the  home  of  the  finest   Negro 
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of  the  Protectorate,  wIjoiu  tbe  late  Captain  Wellby  described  as  a  race 
of  giants.  The  Turkana  are  hardly  distinguishable  in  a]i])earauce  from  tbe 
Suk,  and  the  language  tbey  sjieak  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Both  i^i'ik  and 
Turkana,  as  will  be  seen  in  tbe  chapters  dealing  with  this  subject,  are 
related  to  the  Masai  physically  and  by  language. 

In  spite  of  the  sterile  nature  of  the  country  and  the  brackish  water  of 
tbe  lake,  this  is  (or  rather  was)  a  sjwrtsman's  paradise;  but  three  things 
Bpem  of  late  to  have  diminished  the  game  in  the  Rudolf  Province,  one 
being  the    continued    anil    appalling  drought    which    is    ajiparently  killing 


all  the  vegetation  not  growing  near  to  permanent  watercourses;  the  second, 
the  reckless  attacks  on  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  made  by  Swahili 
caravans  coming  from  Mombasa,  sometimes  under  the  leadership  of  Goanese 
Indians;  and  thirdly,  the  ravages  of  the  Abyssinians  from  the  north.  The 
lake  seems  to  swarm  with  fish,  and  there  are  many  hippojiotamuses  and 
crocodiles.  The  elephants  of  the  Kudolf  region  are  fierce,  but  carry  mag- 
nificent tusks.  This  is  (or  wa.s)  a  country  where,  coming  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast  or  from  South  Africa,  you  first  touched  the  influence  of  Arabia,  for 
the  nomad  tribes  of  this  region  keep  large  numliers  of  camels,  which  were 
originally  obtained  from  Southern  Abyssinia  or  Somaliland.     Others,  agais. 
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an^  in  pos^ies^^u  of  i^Mii^N  lie^c>eDtied  (rcnn  the  S>iimli  or  G;ftk  stock.  But 
dncNight  and  the  AbvssiuiaDS  hetween  them  ap^^ear  to  have  de[H>|>iiIafed 
nemrir  all  the  east  coast  of  Rudolf  and  even  the  auuek  have  died  of 
the  droughty  and  stjnew  the  cxHintrv  with  their  whitened  bone>.  The 
late  Oi|4ain  Wellhy,  who  xisited  the?:^  re^on?  two  year?  ago,  wrote  to 
me  that  the  asf^ect  of  much  of  tj^e  east  iXMst  of  Lake  Rudolf  was  the 
mo5t  de!<olate  he  coold  conceive,  like  a  picture  of  a  dead  world,  strewn 
with  the  whitened  bones  of  huge  mamnuds  ainl  of  men,  no  vegetation  to 
be  f>een  within  neach  of  the  eye — muhing  but  >alt  water  and  sun-haked 
rcicks,  themselves  |^rha|>s  tx>ngeale^i  la\^.  At  the  north  end  of  Rudolf^ 
owing  to  the  abundant  waters  <4  the  Omo  ami  the  Nakua^  things  bear  a 
moTv  cheerful  asj^ect,  or  would  do  so  if  the  Abv?jsinian  laids  could  be 
iv^rtined,  Heie,  with  pT\>|x*r  piwec-tion  from  Ethiopian  tax^ges.  a  large 
|io}Hi3ation  might  grow  up,  Tl^is  district  pnoliaWy  will  be  Ivforo  long 
miach  visited  by  Euni>|^ans,  owing  to  the  rumour>  of  alluvial  gold  in  the 
mo^mtains  to  the  north-west    of  the  Nakua   River, 

The  cotmtry  ak>ng  the  Tpjvr  Turk  we!  and  WVi-wei  River?,  and  al>o 
on  the  Kerio  River  Ivfore  it  ivaches  the  ho?  k>w3and<^  mav  be  stvled  the 
Suk  country  in  jxarticuhir,  though  tlic  Suk  tril>es  stretcls  theivoe  to  I^ke 
Baringo,  All  these  lands  aix^  iiiirl;'  wrll  wjuctvnI  by  tijc  nunnltix>us  streams 
which  deseeini  fivm  the  nonVjcni  slojies  of  the  Kls^x^vo  and  Kamasia 
E?caj|>ments,  and  frx^ai  ihni  tumMcii  niass  of  sinu^gtly  sVaaj^ed  |^aks  and 
ridges  called  the  Sfik  Mouuiaius.  IVrtious  of  this  oi>untrv  are  highly 
culti\~ated,  and  are  resort etl  to  by  trading  c^iiaxans  for  su|>plies  of  food. 
There  is  a  gixxl  deal  of  wixxi.  but  it  cc'ij^aiVaS  as  a  rule  ouly  those  lofty 
acacias  and  |iapilionacei>us  tixvs  and  sl^ruV^,  tig-trees^  and  euphorbias 
characteristic  of  the  axenige  Fast  Afrii'an  vegt'-Jatiori,  Here  and  there  is 
a  kigelia,  with  its  |i»end«5ous,  rvti-gixvn  l^ovrer?  and,  mi*re  comnuMdy  >een 
in  their  place,  the  enormous  smoi>th  gTvy  fruit,  in  sha|^  exactly  like  the 
weight  of  a  hall  ckx^k,  Tlie  Sfik  Moimiains  ?*tx*  ><^  ianlastic  in  i>utline, 
with  such  overhanging  crags,  prv\*ip:ces,  lurches,  dips,  and  tilts  (iK>t  to 
speak  of  the  niunberless  hills  xn  like  i>olateti  lytamids  in  the  plain,  and 
often  crested  wiiij  a  K>tiquet  of  tixx^si,  ihat  the  scenery  is  very  pict tiro<»ijue, 
Moveover,  these  mountains  give  ri<e  to  innun^erahle  st roams,  the  fraters  of 
which  serve  to  irrigate  ti,e  hot   plains  at   ihejr  i-ase. 

As  on  our  imagh^ary  tour  we  aro  adxancing  southwards  again,  we  may 
find  ourselves  climbing  up  thix>ugh  the  extromely  broken  gn>und  of  the 
Siak  «wmtry  on  to  the  northern  edgt^  o(  that  great  plateau  which,  to  avoid 
a  maltif4icity  of  names,  it  is  profeiable  to  call  ^^Nandi.*"  We  shoidd 
he  attacking  it  at  the  edge  of  the  KIgevo  R>car|iment  ai.d  near  the  flanks 
of  a  lofty  ridge  ktiown  as  I'hiK^haraiian — |>erha|>s  liteially  **  attacking 
it,"^  if  we  wero  comjiielled  at  this  moment    to  be   thero  in   the   body   and 
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obliged  lit  all  costs  to  gain  the  summit  of  these  forested  heights;  for  the 
northern  and  weslern  slopes  of  the  Elgeyo  Esearinnent  are  inhabited  liy 
the  fierce  .Taptuleil.  the  most  northerly  branch  of  that  turbulent  Nandi 
race  which  has  given  its  name  to  this  ])Iateau-  They  are  almost  the  only 
peojile  in  these  regions  at  the  jiresenl  dny  nclively  hostile  to  Europeans. 

The  scenery  of  the  Elgeyo  Hift  Valley  is  very  grand,  esiieeially  when 
seen  from  above.  I  have  stoofl  at  one  jToint  near  tiie  north-western  edge 
of  the  Elgeyo  Escarpment  and  looked  down  a  sheer  5,000  feet  on  to  a 
gleaming  river  which  threaded  ils  whv  through  a  lake  and  numerous  pools. 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  Elgeyo  Valley  and  no  tlie  slopes  of  ChihcharanAn 
there  i.s  abundant  forest,  which,  according  to  nltitude,  is  of  a  tropical  or  of 
an  Abyssinian  or  South  African  character.  Here,  coming  from  the  nortli, 
begin  those  splendid  forests  of  conifers  (two  spccie.s  of  juniper  and  a  yew) 
so  characteristic  of  the  Nandi  Plateau.  Away  to  the  west  of  ChibcharaMn 
and  Elgeyo,  towards  the  great  blue  mass  of  Eigon,  the  country  is  of  noble 
appearance  :  splendid  rolling  downs  of  short  rich  grass,  |iatches  of  woodland, 
acacia  forests,  and  vegetation  of  more  tropical  appearance  along  the  valleys 
of  the  watercourses.  This  Gwas'  Ngishu  Plateau"  slopes  down  gradually 
*  So  called  from  the  Owns'  Ngisbu  iMasai  who  once  itihttbited  it. 


in  the  north  to  the  Suk  or  Elkukisera  countrv.  while  southwards  it  rises 
in  gentle  undulations  to  heights  of  7,000  anil  8.000  feet,  joining  on  thus 
to  the  special  country  of  the  Nandi.  For  tlie  most  jiart  the  downs,  over 
which  one's  gaze  can  atretch  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  as  they  genlly  slope 
towards  the  north  or  towards  the  Victoria  Nynn>«i,  are  clothed  with  soft, 
silky  grass,  which  takes  a  pale  pink,  mauve,  grey,  or  russet  sheen  as  the 
wind  bends  the  flowering  stems  before  it. 

Over  this  Gwas'  Ngishu    Plateau  (where    the  traveller  must    heware  of 
following  any  presumed   native   path,   since   it   is  only   a   cunning   device 


lesuling  up  to  a  game-trap,  an  oblong  pitfall  hidden  wiih  sticks  and  cut  grass) 
roam  countless  wild  animals  at  the  present  day— and  I  earnestly  pray  may 
^-•oiitinue  to  roam  there,  completely  iirotccted  from  the  British  sportsman 
ond  his  oft-times  insensate  ravages.  (The  nomad  natives  who  make  these 
game-pits  secure  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  antelo|>es  to  he  taken  into 
■much  account.)  Here  may  be  seen  large  herds  of  giraffes  as  one  might 
see  cattle  peacefully  standing  about  in  an  English  ^lark.  These  giraffes  are 
tie  finest  development  we  yet  know  of  the  northern  form  ;  of  that  species  of 
giraffe  which  ex'tends  all  over  North  Central  Africa  from  east  to  west,  with 
the  exception  of  Somalilaud,  where  a  peculiarly  coloured  species  is  developed. 
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have  all  been  destroyed  by  the  rinderi>eBt,  The  eland  still  lingers  in  ttiia 
region,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  Kcaltered  woodland  to  the  open  plains. 
I.ions  and  leopards  may  both  be  ^een  freijnently  in  broad  daylight, 
hanging  about  these  herds  of  game,  tlumgh  Hpparently  cdusing  no  dismay 
to  the  browsing  anteloiws. 


^M^^^^    still    continuing  our  journey  southwiirds,  in    this   purview  we  shall,  as 

H  We    aacend    Ihe    sloping    plateau,    arrive    at    altitudes    of   8,000,   9,000,  and 

W  Ill.OOO    feet,    where    thick    forests    of    conifers    and    trees    characteristit-    of 

iSouth   Africa  and  of  Abyssinia  prevail.      Above  this  region   deut^e    brakes 

of    liaraboo    crown    all    lofty    elevations    from    9.000    (o    11,000    feet.       In 

swampy  spots  at   the-se    great    altitudes  may   lie   observed  growing  lobelias 
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(which   throw  up   tall   spikes   of  flowers  liiililen    iiinler   grepii   hraft^)  and 
"  golden  rods  "  of  scarlet  and  yellow. 

The  scenery  on  the  Nandi  Plateau  Wtwei-ii  7,00(J  iind  KI.OOU  feet  in 
altitude  reminds  the  Lomesifk  official  and  traveller  over  and  over  again 
of  Knglaud.  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  Here  are  llie  swelling  green  downs 
crested  with  beautiful  woodland,  reminding  one  of  Sussex  or  Surrey. 
Here  is  a  roaring  Scotch  bum  in  full  s|iHte,  the  colour  of  foaming  beer, 
tearing  down  o\'er  grey  boulders  through  a  forest  of  gaunt  junipers,  which 
at    a    littlci    distance    might    well    be    pines    or   firs   growing   on    Scotch 
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mountains.  Here  you  may  see  llie  IJrecknock  Beacons,  scenery  more 
mojintainouB  than  the  Susses  downs,  yet  with  the  rich  woods  of 
Surrey,  and  the  rocks  of  Wales.  The  natural  meadows  are  full  of 
blue  forget-me-nots  or  of  jiiuk  or  white  clover.  In  the  ferny  hollows 
on  the  edges  of  the  woodland  are  innumerable  violets  (scentless,  alas!). 
buttercups,  daisies,  and  many  other  English-looking  flowers  and  ferns 
growing  amid  the  short  grass.  There  is  also  a  very  pretty  little  dwarf 
iris,  which,  although  not  ICnglish,  is  still  very  European.  In  marshy 
spots  on  the  higher  uplands  grows  the  "golden  rod"  of  South  Africa — the 
"red-hot   poker"   of  old-fashioned   gardens.     Here   there  may  be  seen  in 
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large  dumps  the  extra- 
ordinary- lobelias,  the 
flower  columns  of  which 
grow  to  a  height  of 
lifteen  feet  and  more. 
This  beautiful  land  has 
not  in  it  a  single  ugly  or 
unfriendly  .«j>ot.  Every- 
where the  landscape  is 
gracious  and  pleasing  in 
ft  quiet,  homely  way, 
offering  few  violent  forms 
or  startling  effects.  It 
is  thns  singularly  home- 
like, and  as  it  is  almost 
entirely  without  native 
inhabitants,  it  seems  to 
be  awaiting  the  advent 
of  another  race  which 
should  make  it  a  won- 
derland of  wealth  and 
comfort,  a  little  England, 
half  n  Scotland,  or  a  large 
Wales,  lying  exactly 
24.  ii.unioo  ►oiti-iiT,  NAMu  KOAn,  9,000  hKKT.  undcF  the  equator  at  an 

average  altitude  of  4,000 
feet  above  the  Victoria  Nynnza,  of  whose  silverygulfs  and  ghostly  mountain 
coast-line  glimpses  at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  may  be  caught  occasion- 
ally from  some  breezy  height  or  through  the  interstices  of  woods  which 
themselves  might  he  in  Surrey.  These  views  of  a  vast  but  distant 
seascape,  which,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  horizon,  seem  to  appear  in 
the  sky,  give  that  occasional  touch  of  weirdnesa  to  the  Nandi  landscapes 
which  would  be  the  case  in  Hngland  or  Scotland,  if  amid  familiar  land- 
scapes we  suddenly  saw  limnerl  in  grey  or  silver  in  the  lower  sky  the 
features  of  a  foreign  land.  In  the  direction  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
plateau  sometimes  crumbles  away  into  broadening  river  valleys,  through 
which  one  descends  rapidly  to  tropical  regions. 

The  forests  which  clothe  the  eastern  descent  of  the  Nandi  Plateau 
above  the  station  called  Eldnma  Havine,  and  which  stretch  (with  intervals) 
between  the  Eldama  Haviiie  and  the  Ujiper  Molo  River,  besides  similar 
fore.sts  skirting  the  lower  parts  of  the  tame  plateau  almost  as  far  south  as 
the    (Jerman    frontier,    are    extremely    dense,    full    of    magnificent    timber, 
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with  a  mingling  of  conifers,  yews,  witeb-bazt^Is,  and  some  of  the  timber 
and  vegetfttioD  tnon^  characteristic  of  equatorial  region!!— a  combination, 
in  short,  of  the  tropical  forest  with  the  temiterate.  Id  these  estremelv 
dense  woods,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  Eurojiean  to  penetrate  without 
a  pioneering  party  to  cut  a  way,  but  which  are  nevertheless  the 
hunting-grouDd  of  the  nomad  Andorobo.  the  two  most  characteristic 
creatures  are  the  colobu^  raonker  and  a  large  sjiecies  of  tragelajthus 
antelope,  which  resembles  in  some  resjtects  the  nyala  of  South  Africa, 
and  in  others  the  broad-homed  tragelaph  of  the  (iaboon.  The  preseni-e 
of  this  tragelaphus  is  often  made  known  by  its  peculiar  bark,  but, 
although  well  known  to  the  Audorobo,  it  has  very  seldom  been  seen  by 
Euroi>eaDs.  But  the  colohus  monkey  (which  is  fonud.  throughout  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  and  much  else  of  tropical  Africa,  wherever  the  forest 
is  dense  enough,  no  matter  whether  it  be  cold  of  climate  or  always  hot) 
is  a  fer  more  common  sight.  The  Andorobo  who  lurk  in  these  forests 
live  mainly  on  the  flesh  of  this  creature,  which  they  shoot  from  below 
with  poisoned  arrows.  Having  satisfied  their  hunger  on  its  flesh,  they 
s<-ll  the  skin  with  its  long,  silky, 
black  and  white  hair,  and  its 
tail  with  the  immense  silky 
plume  at  the  end.  to  the  Masai 
or  other  warlike  nices,  who  make 
it  into  head-dres?es  or  oai>es ; 
or  else  to  the  Kun>)iean  or 
Swahili  trader.  .\s  the  ,\ndorolio 
are  rapidly  bringing  the  ex- 
termination of  the  colohus  within 
view,  its  destruction  and  the 
sale  of  its  skin  are  now  pr.v- 
hibited,  though  it  will  lie  a  long 
time  before  the  prohibition  is 
understood  and  obeyed  by  these 
wild  men  of  the  wooils. 

The  Ehlama  Kavine  station 
merits  a  few  words  of  de- 
scription. It  is  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  about  7.4(Rt  feet,  on 
the  broken  sloi>es  of  the  Nandi 
Plateau,  facing  in  one  direction 
the  wooded  Kamiisia  Hills,  look- 
ing towards  the  corner  of  Ijifce 
Baringo  in    another,  and  gazing 
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eastwards  over  a  magnificent 
lAndscaj)e — the  breadth  of  the 
Kift.  Valley  and  the  op]-io.site 
escarpment  of  lAikqHa.  It  is 
a  place  with  an  almost  English 
elirnale,  and  gardens  where 
Knglish  flowers  bloom.  Some- 
how every  one  who  has  come 
to  it  has  fallen  iu  love  with  it 
and  wished  to  remain  there.  It 
has,  however,  but  an  indifferent 
water  sujiply  (should  it  become 
a  large  city),  and  lies  twenty 
miles  now  from  the  finished 
railway  line.  But  for  these  two 
d  i  sad  van  t  ages,  it  has  suggested 
itself  to  Administrator  after 
Administrator,  traveller  after 
traveller,  as  the  capital  of  a 
Iniled  East  Africa.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  this  desired  capital 
will  eventually  be  built  on  the 
railway,  perhaps  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  soutli  of  the  Havine. 
Yet  the  Ravine  station  will 
always  remain  a  useful  place 
from  which  to  control  the 
thickly  populated  Kamdsia 
country  and  the  regions  about 
Lake  Baringo. 
Tne  Nandi  Plateau  on  the  western  side  ia  eaten  down  at  its  middle 
into  a  wasp  waist  by  the  JJyaudo  Valley,  This  valley  has  lieen  selected 
as  the  easiest  and  shortest  route  for  the  Uganda  Railway  to  follow  from 
Lake  Nakuro,  up  and  over  the  Nandi  I'lateau,  and  down  by  a  fairly 
gentle  descent  to  Kavirondo  Hay  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  valley 
and  its  hranch  valleys  are  formed  by  powerful  streams  rising  in  the  Xandi 
and  Lumbwa  countries  and  uniting  for  the  most  |>art  to  form  the  River 
Nyando,  which  enters  the  easternmost  prolongation  of  the  long  gulf  of 
Kavirondo  Ray,  As  the  railway  descends  from  its  highest  point  of  8.300 
feet  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Lonriiaui— descending  in  innumerable  curves 
and  Iwisls  lo  oliliiin  a  reasonable  gradient— the  traveller  will  quit  the 
forests    of   junijiers    and    yews,    and    enter    that    lielt    of    umbrel la-topjjed 
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ficacias  ?o  characteristic  of  African  inouiitaius  at  about  G.OOO  feet  in 
altitude.  Below  tlieae  he  will  skirt  grassy  downs,  and  will  notice  in  the 
ravines  and  stream  valleys  the  emerald-green  ornamental  foliage  of  the 
wild  banana  and  the  graceful  fronds  of  the  wild  date  palm.  Then,  at  a 
lower  descent  still,  comes  downright  troiiical  vegetation  where  the  ground 
is  suitable.  If  he  can  quit  the  railway,  and  wander  away  from  the  line 
to  the  black  patches  of  forest  alwut  the  streams,  he  would  enter  many  a 
iovely  bower,  wherein  dense  foliage  overhead  produces  shade  that  appears 
black   in   com^iaiison   with   the   dazzling   suulight   outside.     As  the  valley 


troadens  and  broadens,  and  reaches  down  iilmost  to  the  level  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  there  are  sluggish,  nmddy  rivers  flowing  through  a 
country  that  easily  degenerates  into  marsh.  Here  you  reach  the  first 
habitations  of  native  man — or  di<l  liefore  the  construction  of  the  Uganda 
Kailway  revolutionised  all  this  part  of  Africa.  Until  within  three  years 
ago  there  were  no  resident  settled  natives  dwelling  along  this  line  of 
route,  no  natives  from  whom  food  could  lie  purchased  lietween  Kiknyu, 
200  miles  away  to  the  east,  and  these  first  outlying  villages  of  the  coast 
population  round  the  Vit-toria  Nyanza. 

The  i>eople  inhabiting  these  settlements  will  be  probably  for  a  year  or 
VOL.  I.  3 
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them  closely  with  tlie  Acholi  peojilc  of  tlie  Central  Province,  are  a  great 
feature  of  the  northern  coast  of  Kavirondo  Biiv,  and  esiiectally  the  newly 
sprung  up  (iovernment  station  of  Kisumu,  which  is  close  to  Port  Florence 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  Hallway,  They  are  very  pieturesfjue  as 
they  strut  about  the  streets  in  their  innocent  nudity,  decked  with  barbaric 
ornaments.  The  men  wear  not  one  ear-ring,  but  fifteen  !  Holes  are 
pierced    all   round  the  outer  edge   of  the    ear,  and    in    these    are    inserted 


brass  fillets,  like  melon  seeds  in  shape,  to  which  are  attached  coarse  blue 
heads  of  targe  size  and  dull  appearance.  These  beads  the  knowing  tourist 
should  collect  whilst  they  can  l>e  purchased,  as  Ihey  are  of  mysterious 
origin  and  great  interest.  They  are  not,  as  he  might  imagine  at  first 
sight,  of  Kuropean  manufacture,  Init  have  apjiarently  reached  this  part  of 
the  world  from  Xulna  iu  some  very  ancient  trading  intercourse  Ijelween 
Kgypt  and  these  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
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The  Kcenery  round  Kisiiimi  and  Port-  Florence  in  not  imrtieularlj 
prejioHsePfiing.  Indeed,  Ihe  toiirist's  firi't  introduction  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  at  this  point  will  occnsion  him  much  liisajniointment.  All  he 
will  see  bt'fore  him  is  Kavirondo  Bay  or  Gulf,  that  lengthy  northern 
prolongation  of  tlie  Victoria  Nyanza.  This  is  a  huge  twckwnter  of  the 
Irtke,  where  the  water  stagnates  and  entirely  loses  the  blue  limpidity 
oixlinarily  characteristic  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  has  a  dirty  green  or 
even  a  dirty  brown  look.  Seen  from  a  distance  when  rufSed  by  the  wind, 
it  so  closely  resembles  a  red  ploughed  field  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
yon  are  looking  on  a  sheet  of  water.  The  fjronnd  is  either  a  rank  marsh 
fwhere    the    iinly    In^autilnl    feature    are    the    numerous    sacred     ibi.-^es    of 
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inky  black  and  snowy  wiiite)  or  harsh  rock.  There  are  very  few  trees, 
and  the  principal  object  in  all  these  landscapes  is  the  candelabra  euphorbia. 
If  the  reader  (who  will  frequently  see  this  form  of  vegetation  apiiearing 
and  reappearing  in  my  ]jliotographs)  wishes  ta  i-ealise  what  this  strange 
tree  htoks  like,  let  him  imagine  a  gigantic  cabbage  or  cauliflower  which 
has  nm  to  stalk,  only  to  countless  stalks,  many-jointed,  and  of  gouty 
thickness.  They  curve  upwards  from  the  head  of  the  trunk  something 
like  the  arms  of  a  candelabra.  The  stem  which  supports  this  heavy  mass 
(if  succulent  vegetation  is  short,  irregular  in  its  swollen  girth,  and  generally 
of  a  scaly  grey.  The  huge  plant  is  usually  loosely  and  insufficiently 
rooted  in  the  soil,  for  it  frequently  topples  over  with  its  own  weight  in  a 
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high  wind,  being  extremely  brittle.  Therefore  it  is  justly  confidered 
very  dmigerous  by  tlie  natives  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a  euphorbia. 
Tlie  juice  is  extremely  jioisonous,  while  at  the  very  l>est  the  tree  can  only 
be  failed  "quaint."  It  scarcely  ever  bears  any  leaves,  but  its  dark  green 
stalks  are  jointed  and  recurved  like  a  scorpion's  tail.  When  leaflets  do 
appear,  tliey  are  simple,  minute,  and  ^wle  green.  Tiny  yellowish  sessile 
flowers  break  out  during  the  rainy  season,  like  little  scabs  of  a  disease, 
along  the  angular  edgpN  of  the  eximnded  stalks. 

The  countries  Iwrdering  the  east  and  nortli-east  coasts  of  the    Victoria 


Nyauza  are  much  like  this  description  of  Kavirondo  Bay.  though  L'gaya, 
to  the  south  of  that  bay,  has  more  woodland  than  the  opposite  peninsula 
of  Uyoma,  which  is  remarkably  arid,  mcky,  and  "  euiihorbiaceous."  llie 
two  islands  of  Lusinjra  and  Mfwnnganu  rise  high,  and  have  a  certain 
amount  of  forest.  T\ie  valleys  lietween  the  mountain  ridges  that  run 
southwards  from  Kavirondo  liay  towanls  (ierman  territory  are  densely 
populated  and  highly  cultivated  by  .eialwart  races  of  naked  negroes,  most 
of  whom  l)elong  to  the  Kantu  family  as  regards  their  languages,  while 
others — the  Lumbwa— are  of  the  Xandi  stock,  and  others,  again,  are  related 
to  the  Ja-luo  or  Nilotic   Kavirondo.      This    country   Is  remarkably  full  of 
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food  products,  and  the  natives  seem  to  be  good  agriculturists.  It  is  fertile, 
and  between  it  and  the  Kift  Valley  enormous  trackless  forests  stretch 
over  the  rising  upland. 

Forest  of  an  extravagantly  tropical  character,  an  almost  exact  repetition 
of  the  Congo  Poorest,  clothes  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  Nandi  Plateau 
to  the  north-west,  where  it  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Nzoia  and  the 
rich  lands  of  Kabaras  or  Bantu  Kavirondo.  I  have  rarely  seen  finer 
developments  of  forest  in  Africa  than  here — perhaps  only  in  one  or  two 
spots  of  Uganda,  in   the   Congo  Poorest,  and   in  the   Cameroons. 

p]ven  as  I  write  this  brief  description  of  what  was  a  few  months  ago 
Uganda's  Eastern  Province,*  I  realise  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  day  by  day  in  its  aspect,  owing  to  the  completion  of  this  Uganda 
Railway,  which  will  prove  to  be,  I  think,  one  of  the  mightiest  factors 
yet  introduced  into  Central  Africa  for  the  transformation  of  a  land  of 
complete  barbarism  to  one  at  any  rate  attaining  to  the  civilisation  of 
settled  India.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  country  just  in 
time — just  before  the  advent  of  the  railway  changed  the  Rift  Valley,  the 
Nandi  Plateau,  the  Masai  countries,  from  the  condition  at  which  they  were 
at  the  time  of  Joseph  Thomson  (1882)  to  one  which  day  by  day  l^ecomes 
increasingly  different.  On  grassy  wastes  where  no  human  being  but  a 
slinking  Andorobo  or  a  few  Masai  warriors  met  the  eye  ;  where  grazed 
Grant's  gazelle,  with  his  magnificent  horns,  and  the  smaller  but  more 
gaily  coloured  Gazdla  fhomsoni ;  where  liartebeests  moved  in  thousands, 
zebras  in  hundreds,  ostriches  in  dozens,  and  rhinoceroses  in  couples ; 
where,  in  fact,  everything  lay  under  the  condition  of  Britain  some  200,000 
years  ago  ;  not  only  do  trains  puff  to  and  fro  (the  zebras  and  antelopes 
are  still  there,  accepting  the  locomotive  like  a  friend,  since  it  drives 
away  the  lions  and  ensures  the  respect  of  the  Game  Laws),  but  alongside 
the  railway  are  springing  up  uncounted  hideous  habitations  of  corrugated 
iron  and  towns  of  tents  and  straw  huts. 

The  solitude  of  the  Kift  Valley  has  gone.  Thousands  of  bearded  Indians, 
hundreds  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  Negroes  of  every  African  type  (from 
the  handsome  Somali  to  the  ugly  Mudigo).  Arabs  and  Persians  trudge  to 
and  fro  on  foot,  ride  donkeys,  mules,  and  horses,  pack  the  carriages  like 
herrings,  set  up  booths,  and  diverge  far  and  wide  a  hundred  miles  in 
each  direction  from  the  railway  line,  trafficking  with  shy  and  astonished 
natives,  who  had  scarcely  realised  the  existence  of  a  world  outside  their 
own  jungle,  for  the  beef,  mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  and  vegetable  food-stuffs 
which  are  to  assist  in  feeding  this  invasion.  Far  away  on  Baringo  natives 
are  extending  their  irrigation  schemes  and  planting  twice  as  much  as 
they  phanted  before,  knowing  that  there  is  a  market  where  their  spare  food 

^  This  area  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Administration  of  East  Africa. 
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can  lie  exchanged  for  riijifes.  Fartlier  iiwrHi  jHII,  in  llie  Suk  coiiiitTieB, 
Englislimen,  Scotchmen,  (ioanese,  Arabs,  Swaliilis,  and  Baliichis  are  pushing 
into  deserts  to  buy  donkeys,  nrp  trading  for  i^ory  which  the  railway  will 


J  the  coast  at  a  rate  leas  than  the  cheapest  jwrter  caravan.  The 
Nyando  Valley,  for  years  without  human  inhabitants  other  than  the  shift- 
less Andoroho,  is  tilling  up  with  Masai,  Swahili,  and  Nandi  immigrants; 
while  for  twenty  iiiileB  at  a  stretch  ou   the  beautiful  heights  and  happy 
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valleys  of  Man  vou  are  in  the  presence  of  an  unintentioned  European 
colony,  some  of  which  no  doubt  will  melt  away  with  the  completion  of 
the  railway,  but  much  of  which  must  be  the  nucleus  of  the  great  white 
colony  one  may  hope  to  see  established  on  the  only  land  really  fitted  for  its 
development  in  Equatorial  Africa.  The  Kavirondo,  alas!  are  wearing  trousers 
and  "sweaters";  the  sacred  ibises  have  left  Kisiimu,  for  its  swamps  are 
drained.  Piers  and  wharves,  hotels  and  residences  in  corrugated  iron,  are 
springing  up  at  Port  Florence,  destined,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  great  emporium 
of  trade  on  the  Victoria  Nvanza.  The  dirty  brown  waters  of  Kavirondo 
Bay,  a  gulf  of  the  great  lake  that  was  only  properly  mapped  last  year, 
are  now  daily  navigated  by  sailing  lx)ats  and  steamers.  Before  long  this 
chapter  on  the  Eastern  Province  will  only  [>ossess  the  value  of  describing 
an  aspect  which  in  many  details  has  ceased  for  ever  to  exist. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    CENTRAL    FBOVINCE  AXD    THE    VICTOlilA 

NYANZA 

THE   Central    Province   contains   the    Elgon,   Karaniojo,    Jx)bor,  Bukedi, 
and  Busoga  Districts. 

The  Elgon  District  includes  the  northern  half  of  the  Kavirondo 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  locate  this  word  "Kavirondo."  It  is  probably 
of  Bantu  origin,  but  although  it  is  recognised  to  some  extent  by  the 
natives  as  a  word  indicating  the  north-east  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  it  is  nowhere  actually  applied  by  the  natives  to  themselves;  while 
the  people  loosely  styled  '*  Kavirondo "  by  the  first  travellers  in  these 
regions,  though  they  ])ossess  in  common  a  liking  for  complete  nudity  in 
both  sexes,  and  a  certain  general  resemblance  in  physique  *  and  in  manners 
and  customs,  yet  are  divided  sharply  into  two  sections  by  the  languages 
which  they  s])eak.  The  peoi)le  of  Northern  Kavirondo  use  closely  related 
dialects  of  the  Bantu  family ;  those  of  Southern  Kavirondo  (already 
alluded  to  as  the  Ja-luo  in  the  preceding  cha])ter)  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Acholi  language  of  the  Tapper  Nile.  The  word  "  Kavirondo  "  was  not  originally 
known  to  the  Baganda  before  recent  years;  they  spoke  of  this  district,  in 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  Central  Province  where  the  people  wear 
no  clothes,  as  *'  Bukedi  "  (*'  The  Land  of  Nakedness  ")  or  ''  Bugaya."  The 
term  "  Kavirondo  "  will  probably  be  always  per[)etuated  now  as  the  most 
convenient  general  name  for  all  those  natives  speaking  Bantu  dialects 
west  of  Busoga  and  north  of  Kavirondo  Bay. 

The  Kavirondo  country,  which  thus  fornis  the  southern  part  of  the 
Elgon  District,  is  an  extremely  fertile  land,  traversed  by  the  only  three 
rivers  which  enter  the  northern  half  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza,  eastwards  of 
Western  Uganda.  (It  must  be  observed  as  a  remarkable  geographical 
feature  that  jiractically  no  running  stream  enters  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
along  the  whole  of  its  northern  coast  between  Berkeley  l^av  on  the  north- 
east  and  the  mouth  of  the  Katonga  on  the  south-west.  Along  all  this 
coast  the  lake  is  bordered  with  high  downs  and  hills,  and   from   the   back 

*  Dr.    Shrubsall,    however,    pronounces    the   Kavirondo    divided    physiciilly   into 
Bantu  and  Nilotic  types. 
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of  theiw,  witliin  u  fvvc  inWca  of  the  Victoria  Nvaiim,  the  water  j)ercolate8 
slowly  nortli-west  to  tin'  Nilf.)  Ex('e|(t  along  tli«-  broken  edge  of  the 
Nandi  Kscar|)iiicnt,  there  is  not  mueli  forest  in  Kavirondo,  though  those 
forests  which  follow  the  wenterii  slope  of  the  Xandi  Plateau  are  certainly 
amongst  the  densest  and  richest  of  the  Protectorate.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  Kavirondo  was  once  a  forest,  land,  but  that  it  lias 
lieen  deforested  Ihrongh  the  agency  of  man,  only  a  few  clniniis  of  trees 
being  left  standing  on  hilltop.*  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  spirits. 
N  evert.  1 1  el  ess,  there  i-;  still  a  fringe  of  fine  trees  along  every  watercourse, 
and    the    country    is    so    s]>lendidly    clothed     in    line    grass    and    In: 


cP 


herbage— to  say  nothing  of  the  flourishing  crops  of  an  agricultural  people — 
that  the  fore.<t   is  not  any  loss  so  far  as  pict nresqueuess  is  concerned. 

_The  whole  of  the  Kavirondo  country  is  most  grateful  to  the  eye.  It 
consists  of  rolling  downs  (though  there  is  a  little  marsh  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nzoia)  covered  with  the  greenest  of  grass,  and  made  additionally 
beautiful  hy  the  blending  with  the  green  of  fleecy  white,  shining  mauve, 
or  pale  pink,  effects  which  are  caused  by  the  gras-f  being  in  flower  or 
fluffy  seeii.  It  is  a  bree/y.  healthy  country,  at  an  elevation  ranging 
between  4,0(1(1  and  6,(MI()  feet.  The  villages  really  consist  of  aggregations 
of  sejiai-ate  selt]pments,  each  I>elonging  to  a  single  family — liay-eock  huts 
surrounded  sometimes   by  a   moat    choked  with  vegetation,  and    always   by 
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'  floral  hedge.  This  consists  of  the  lieautifiil  pink  Acanthtia 
arboreus  (see  accompanying  illustration),  mingled  wilh  the  coral-red  aloes 
already  described,  and  sometimeh  with  the  scarlet  ekirikiti."  There  is 
n  great  deal  of  the  spidery  green  euphorbin  in   these  hedges.     The  sleek. 


humped  cattle,  often  grey  or  vliite  iu  colour,  the  i>arti-coloured  goatit 
and  the  brown  sheep,  the  numerous  fowls  of  black,  white,  piebald,  and 
gamecock  colour,  diversify  these  chariuing  agricultural  landscapes.     Attached 


*  Eri/t/iriwi  lomrntoea. 
"end  paper"  of  the  volun; 


This  most  chai-acteristic  tree  is  aluo  illuatrRted  in  the 
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to  every  little  setlleinent  is  a  liuge  polf  like  a  bending  flagstaff,  on  which 
are  hung  a  festoon  of  little  cages  containing  quails.  These  cages  are 
made  of  plaited  grass,  and  the  quail  within  acts  as  a  decoy,  attracting 
other  quails  to  the  sjiiice  Iielow  the  cages,  where  snares  are  laid  for  their 
entrapment.  Tlie  quails  are  required  solely  for  eating,  not  for  s|iort 
(quiiil-tigliting),  as  in  India. 


Amongst  the  Kavirondo  both  se.xes  work  in  the  helcls,  and  in  a  state 
of  complete  nudity,  a  condition  which,  as  I  remarked  before,  may  be 
excused  on  account  of  the  generally  fine  figures  of  glistening  black  which 
tliey  possess. 

Where  the  land  is  not  actually  under  cultivation  in  Kavirondo,  the 
prairies  are  gorgeous   with   wild-flowers   at   almost   all  times  of  the  year. 
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Proniiiient  amongrit  theisf  are  llie  sunflowers  ((V/y«^i«i»).  wliicli  cause  certaJu 
hillsides  to  blaze  with  yellow. 

North  of  the  Nzoia  (or  Nzeia)  Kiver  the  Kavirondo  villn^s  a-'^ume  a 
different  apjiearance  rii;tit  up  the  southern  slojies  of  KIgoii  into  a  countrv 
inhabited  bv  a  braiioh  ot"  the  Naiidi  stock.  In  place  of  the  flowering 
he<lge  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  there  is  a  deeji  moat  suntiotiiited  hv  a  ciav 
wall  which  encircles  the  village,  and  this  clav  wall  is  rudely  arched  in  the 
gateway.  The  village  itself  resembles  more  in  apiiearance  those  of  the 
Miihanimadan  f?udan.  es|)ecially  in  the  direction  of  Haii:^land. 

The    southern    foot-hills  of  Mount    KIgon   contain    rich    forest    in    the 


river  valleys,  a  forest  of  n  troiiit-al  character  in  spite  of  the  altitude, 
which  may  reach  to  o\er  ti.tHKt  feet.  Notable  es|Hvially  are  the  dnic.-enas 
(an  enormous  tree-lily,  the  foliiige  of  which  lo-iks  like  a  bundle  of  sharp 
green  weaj^ns  arrangi-d  as  a  trui>hy)  and  the  aihixzia.-:.  The  albizzia  is 
related  to  the  acacia,  and  is  a  very  iolty  tree  with  pinnated  foliage  in  dense 
masses,  exactly  like  dark  green  velvet,  and  with  an  inflorescence  on  its 
upi>er  surface  greenish  gold  in  wlo'.;r.  At  ahitudes  of  ((.(KH)  feet  there  is 
a  beautiful  large  white  ttalsam  growing  in  shady  places.  At  T.CMW  and 
S.Wit  feet  on  the  ridges  of  KIgou  the  ground  is  often  wvereil  with  a  wild 
white  jielargonium  which,  except  for  the  colour,  resembles  esaotly  its  near 
ally,  our  so-called  scarlet  "geranium."     But  the  white  bnisam,  with  flowers 
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that  are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  ioug  hv  two  iiicUes  liroad,  of  b  creamy 
white  touched  with  rose  colour  in  the  centre,  is  one  of  the  most  beauliful 
objecti)  iu  the  floral  world  of  Uganda.  These  balsams  grow  luxuriantly 
along  the  native  jwitliK  encomjiasMing  the  mountain,  and  their  flowers  look 
like  large  white  butterflies  poised  on  the  succulent  green. 

The  great  interest  of  the  southern  slojies  of  Elgon  lies  in  Ihe  caves, 
which  were  first  discovered  by  Joseph  Thomson.  These  holes  or  recesses, 
with  a  ceiling  which  may,  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  arch  to  a  height 
of  Bomethiug  like  thirty  feet,  are  generally  situated  close  lo  the  base  of  the 


awful  mountain  cliffs  that  mark  the  abrujit  descent  of  the  lowest  terrace 
skirting  the  central  crater  wall.  I  am  unable  to  throw  much  more  light 
on  the  origin  of  these  curious  recesses  than  the  information  given  by  their 
first  discoverer,  Joseph  Thomson,  except  to  jioint  out  that  similar  caves  exist 
on  the  northern  s!o]ies  of  the  mountain  at  much  the  same  level,  and  also 
at  the  base  of  precipitous  overhanging  cliffs.  Very  often  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  which  the  cave  is  nituatcd  makes  an  angle  of  lOO"  with  the  terrace 
below  and  seems  to  menace  an  awful  landslip.  As  these  precipitous  walls 
of  overhanging  rocks  are  streamed  over  by  the  cascades  of  rivers  rising 
near  the  central  crater,  and  as  these  cascades  occur  on  an  average  every  four 
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or  fiv^  niil^r-  ivMiud  ihe  nioiiDtain  nuu^  m  this  altitnde  (iiu  averagi^  6.000 
fi?*tV  it  uol  infn^nently  ha)t|i^us  that  tin'  mouth  of  a  i-uve  exactly  coincides 
with  the  d*-**^!*!  of  a  waterfall  front  the  edge  of  tlie  pivei|iiee#  far  abovip, 
thp  vxler  thus  i^rxiii^  as  a  ourtaiu  to  s*'reeu  ih^  month  of  the  cave  from 
<ighl  when  viewer!  in  frout.  The  native  {alh  leadini;  to  the  cave  will  thus 
take  you  dry-<>hod  under  a  river,  and  when  you  ar^  seated  at  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  yon  may  see  the  ^[klendid  ^lovini;  laiid^m^ie  of  the  {Jains  through 
an  <^«l-tinted  veil  of  water.  What  i$  the  origin  of  the»  caws?  Onip 
can  state  no  pirci^^  opinion  wiili  our  pre^^ut  limited  iuformaiiou.     It    iit 


true  that  these  reivjis^*  at  the  Iwse  of  the  jitveii-itous  ternn-es  ;«  often 
(viucide  with  the  overliangtiii;  ("SM-ade  of  a  river  that  unite  {xvssihly  there 
may  have  heen  at  one  tinif  a  jteiwlat ion  of  the  >ln>ani  from  alx>ve,  thr\>ugh 
the  crumbling  rock,  wliioh  liollt>we<.i  out  ihe*^  i-averns.  Ijiter  »■«,  soiue 
cenient-likp  material  liroiighl  down  t\v  the  water  fn.>ui  al>ove.  or  some  la\'a 
Bow,  may  have  completely  closet!  these  cracks  through  which  the  jierrolation 
took  place,  with  the  result  that  the  strvstm  oikv  hurrowinii  through  the 
eave  now  Aow^  in  a  shallow  rock  channel  high  alx>ve  it,  ami  iWbes  itself 
in  sheer  lalls  of  100  feet  or  nK>re,  niching  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  CMitinning  its  course  along  a  less  iwecipitous  gorge  below.     Certainly 
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nearly  every  cave  1  visileii  f^t-eined  in  this  way  to  lie  at  liie  base  m 
precipice  and  at  the  liead  of  a  Klreaiu  viiUey,  ami  the  number  of  caves 
thus  screened  by  a  waterfall  was  remarkable.  Joseph  Thomson  itidined 
to  (he  belief  that  the  cavefi  were  the  work  of  a  vanished  race,  and  thai 
they  were  made  in  the  tearch  for  Dniieral:^  or  precious  sloiies.  Certainly 
the  negroes  of  Naudi  stock  now  making  u.^e  of  these  caverns  have,  or 
their  forefathers  have,  enlarged  them  here  and  there  by  picking  at  the 
crumbling  conglomerate  with  their  feeble  hoes  iind  axes,  and  have  thus 
enlarged  and  sliai>ed  the  interior  of  many  a  cavern  to  suit  their  re~ 
tjuiremenls. 


The  interior  of  lliese  caves  is  blocked  up  in  some  cases  by  houses  very 
like  the  dwellings  of  the  cattle-keeping  Masai,  made  of  sticks  and  leav«s 
over  which  a  framework  of  cow-dung  and  clay  has  been  plastered.  The 
ceiling  is,  of  course,  the  sloping  roof  of  rock,  Some  of  these  dwellings 
are  or  have  l>een  used  for  the  housing  of  cattle,  shee]),  and  goats;  others 
for  human  beings.  The  floor  of  the  caves  is  several  feet  thick  in  the 
liai-deiied  excrement  of  cattle,  l.>esides  refuse  and  rubbish  thrown  down  by 
human  l)eings.  The  caves  so  swarm  with  fleas,  and  are  so  noisome  from 
the  atrocious  stench  arising  from  tliis  ancient  manure,  that  any  extensive 
examination  of  them  was  intolerable.  I  should  think,  iiowever,  that  some 
jjcrson  with  more  time  and  patience  at  his  command  than  myself  on  this 
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"  Bureau  de  Poste  "  [mt  at  the  mouth  of  a  highly  develoiied  cave-dwelling 
ect'iipied  by  a  nittive  official  in  the  Tunisian  Sahara.  Cave-dwelling 
in  these  regions  has  been  ill  all  jirobability  continuous  from  the  early 
Stone  Age,  and  has  never  developed  in  the  direction  of  building,  everything 
being  done  by  excavation,  though  the  peojile  inJiabitlng  tiiene  caves  are 
practically  white  men  of  the  Iberian  stot-k. 

ITie  vegetation  on  the  western  flanks  of  Klgon  is  very  rich,  and 
quite  West  African  in  character ;  the  birds  also — i«rrots,  turacos,  hornlillls, 
pigeon;! — having    West    African    affinities,     A    linndcome    pigeon  {Colurnlxi 


guinea),  which  I  here  illustrate,  is  a  common  object,  settling  in  little 
flocks  on  the  native  plantations  of  grain.  The  tcenery  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountain  mass  is  ^lerbaps  gmnder  and  more  beautiful  in  its 
detail  than  on  the  other  asjiect?.  Tremendous  buttresses  and  precipitous 
cliffs  of  gleaming  granite  or  quartz  or  daik  basalt  advance  from  the  great 
crater  wall  into  the  Uukedi  plains.  A  good  broad  imth  has  recently  been 
made  all  round  this  western  face  of  the  moimtain  by  an  enterprising 
Uganda  chief  who  was  placed  temporarily  in  cliarge  of  this  district. 
From  this  road  one  obtains  beautiful  views  of  gleaming  lakes  and  green 
marslies  in  the  direction  of  tho.se  vast  backwaters  of  the  Victoria  Nile, 
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The  iiiHive  inhaliitaiits  of  We^t  KIgon  are  a  uild-tookiiig  and  t«\T»ge 
race,  uniong  vliich  some  slimted  iudividiinls  rerall  irre#i,<tibl_v  tlie  facial 
feature^  of  the  Pvgniie!'  of  the  Congo  Kore:it,  vrhotu  thev  closely  resemlile 
in  ilieir  low  siaturc. 

The  !H-ener_v  up  the  Shiruko  (Siroko)  Valley  is  really  very  fiue,  with 
the  enormous  precijiitous  ridge  of  Miihasa  to  the  south  and  Ghouyi  to 
the  north.  The  foot-hills  up  this  Alpine  valley  are  much  cultivated  by 
the  native!^,  and  are  glistening  green  vith   Innanai:.     Higher  np,  however. 


the  innnense  sombre  forests  of  jiiuij)ers.  Tricliocliidi's,  and  other  trees 
of  .\byssiiuan  or  I'ajie  aftinities  Ivgin,  and  clothe  the  ascent  to  the  crater 
wall,  itself  Imre  of  trees  esi-ept    arlxjreal   groundsels. 

The  scenery  along  the  north  face  of  Elgon  is  much  the  same.  Below 
the  great  wall  of  the  crater  the  mountain  side  is  increasingly  furrowed  as 
Ihe  stream^  cut  their  valleys  through  the  densely  forested  slopes.  Then 
at  8.000  and  9.000  feet  will  come  abrupt  descents  showing  ste|>s  of  naked 
gleaming  granite  or  quartz.  These  crutuble  away  agaiu  into  foot-hills  of 
fertile  soil,  which  would  l»e  covered  by  rich  tropical  vegetation  were  not 
the  place  of  this  bu>h  and  forest  taken  for  the  most   jart   by  plantations 
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of  bannnas  and  native  cereals.  The  lanrtscajies  to  be  seen  from  this 
northern  face  of  JZlgoii  are  of  remarkable  beauty.  Perched  on  c)iarining 
ledges  of  neatly  cultivated  ground,  surrounded  by  the  glistening  thatched 
houses — the  roofs  reaching  almost  down  to  the  ground — of  the  Pabei  tribe, 
one  gazes  across  vast  green  prairieH  and  bliie-green  Hwamps  to  distant 
lakes  that  are  sheets  of  silver  in  the  aunsliine.  Beyond  these  lakes  are 
mountains  of  splendid  Ehai>e,  bulks  of  pure  pale  blue,  touched  here  and 
there  with  faint  sunlight  revelations  of  pinkish  grey  and  whitish  emerald. 


I 


Down  this  northern  face  of  Elgon  pour  cascades  like  those  which  adorn 
the  western  and  southern  flanks.  The  roar  of  water  is  seldom  absent  from 
one's  hearing.  With  the  aid  of  these  cascades  Elgon  might  (in  addition 
to  its  fertile  soil,  paucity  of  native  inhabitants,  and  absolutely  healthy 
climate)  some  day  become  the  seat  of  a  most  powerful  industrial  com- 
munity of  Europeans,  who  would  be  able  here  to  generate  electricity 
which  could  subserve  half  East  Africa, 

The  eastern  aspect  of  Elgon  differs  from  the  other  sides  of  the 
moimtain  in  being  much  less  rich  in  vegetation,  and  in  having  a  less 
abundant  rainfall.     There  Is  forest  in  stream  valleys  sometimes,  but   more 
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oAen  the  watervourse:*  {ilniige  dovn  nx'kv  gullies  through  a  conntry  which 
is  strewn  with  iinineiiite  hoiiKiers  and  thinly  oovetvii  with  coarse  gniss  Hnd 
the  u^ual  stunted  trees  of  the  East  Afrii-an  wiUieruess,  It  is  remarkable 
how  very  re*i  the  rocks  a|i|>ear  on  this  side  of  the  niounlain.  this  ivdness 
often  extending  high  u\>  the  crater  wall. 

Elgon  has,  I  believe,  only  lieen  ascendei,!  to  the  hi^he^t  jioint  on  its 
crater  wall  by  Messrs,  .lai'k>on,  tiedge.  and  Martin.  From  the  phoH^rnii>hs 
taken  by  Mr.  Ernest  (.iedge  on  this  occasion  (and  kindly  lent  to  me  for 
this  book),  one  may  see  that  the  vegetation  resembles  closely  the  Alpine 
flora  of  Kenya,  Kilimanjaro,  and  Kuweuzori.  Theie  are  the  weird  lobelias 
and  the  giant  groundsels.  Snow  falls  on  the^e  highest  |>oints.  hut  does 
not  lie  long.  The  greatest  altitnde  on  this  rim  of  the  crater  is  about 
14.200  feet.  The  crater  of  Klgon  is  irosseil  by  a  native  track  from  north 
to  south,  and  pnjvidetl  the  natives  can  arrange  their  journey  so  as  not  to 
pa^  the  night  on  these  chilly  altitudes,  where  there  is  no  forest,  they  seem 
to  suffer  little  hanlship  on  the  journey. 

Mounts  Debasien  and  Kamalinga  are  notable  objects  in  the  Karamojo 
coantry,  at  any  rate  as  seen  from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Elgon.  So  f&r 
as  outline  goes,  I  think  Debasien  is  the  mo^t  beautiful  mountain  in 
Central  Africa.     Its  height  is  giren  on  Colonel  Macdonald's  map  as  not 
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exceeding  9,700  feet.  This  is  ]»rol>abl_v  correct ;  but  us  the  mountain  rises 
sheer  from  a  flattish  plain  studded  with  tiny  volcanic  cones— a  [ilain  whicli 
is  at  a  general  altitnde  of  4,000  feet — it  has  the  appearance  of  attaining- 
to  at  least  10,000  or  11.000  feet  at  its  highest  point.  Part.s  of  Debasien 
are  richly  clothed  witJi  forest,  but  farther  to  the  north  the  rich  vegetation 
on  the  mountains  gradually  disappears,  and  the  heights  assume  an  arid 
appearance  of  tumbled  rocks  interspersed  with  stunted  trees  and  thin 
grass. 

Away  to  the  east  of  Dehasien  the  eye  of  the  landscape  artist  jioteg 
witii  delight  the  fantastic  heights  of  the  Sfik  and  the  Karamojo 
Mountains,  some  of  them  with  crags  thousands  of  feet  in  altitude, 
rising  perpendicular  or  inclined  at  an  angle  of  100",  as  if  falling  over. 
On  the  south-east  of  Debasien  appear  those  ."it range  pyramidal  hillocks 
to  which  I  have  maile  allusion  in  describing  the  ISuk  I'ountry.  I 
cannot  insist  too  much  on  the  remarkably  regular  form  of  these  natural 
pyramids'.  One  feels  convinced  again  and  again  iu  regarding  them  that 
they  must  be  artificial  mounds,  like  those  vestiges  of  a  lost  civilisation  in 
North  America.  They  are,  I  siip]K)se,  little  more  than  the  wo^l-<lo»^l 
fragments  of  a  table-land,  thouijli  what   agency  causes  them  to  iiismne  ihcir 
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ii*   K;ira;iioii:>   ivnititrv   i.a*   Utflv    '-veil    suttVriiijt   fn 
r-  upvrr  'o    >■  vi-rv  ;i''t:r.'t:iiir.  exiV['t    in 


;:.l    : 


rain'ail  c:  •■.lIt  toumrv 
s^-'-iriL-tia*:,  :uii\.vi;»j  the 
L'l.r.t  »•{■  v'ulti\ar!oii  in 
irrlr-kn.-wti    lii-itriiT    ot' 


I'jpuida  won!  uira: 
rue  it  iias  refn  fiHLt.it  ivKvn.i, 
wtiioh   is   iut.ai  :rr.i    i^v  it\^   Ui 
aj'^a^tirasiv  atid  ■'i.-ari>''.-".v  -.ir  a.L 
Nile.     Iji'ivr  u-  v.  <■  i\-rr.\:  is  ■.:: 


:<T   ::,-  Vi..:i.Ti;,    Ni:.v       -  Hiikt^ii "  is   n-.xlW  a 

already  nlaiiti,  ■'ll.e  l^;:ii  o:   Nakrd   I\^'[[i?." 

vpi.i^f.t   :^>  ai'i'iy  L"    ro   tl.is   iartihi:!ar   iii>:rit.'t. 

'   at-.d    MiTV'    tri'rvs.  w;v    -iirtVr    lirrle    in 

Li:-.j:-.:a^'.-  :ri.[;i  :L:r  A.-".vi'  ot   f-.t-  I'vivr 

iTr-i  ja't'y  -y  i^iilt-  i:'  tLis  suvk   ami 


jiartLv    bv   trie-**    ^[■*akii:i;   la;ii:tta>:«'s   ivlat—i   ti»   the    Ma.-ar-;>';k    tatt.ily. 
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Bukedi  and  Lohor  probably  constitute  at  the  present  time  the  wildest 
and  least-known  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Ix)bor  it*  only  known 
to  us  through  the  explorations  of  Colonel  J.  II.  L.  Macdonald'x  exitedilion, 
though  Bukedi  is  now  under  the  administration  of  a  Uganda  chief,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  subdued  lately  in  connection  with  the  rout  and 
dispersal  by  .Major  Delini?  Hadcliffe  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  Sudanese 
mutineers  who  took  refuge  in  this  |>art  of  the  Protectorate. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Bukedi  are  those  extraordinary  marsh-lakes 
Kwania,  Kamodn,  and  Kioga  (sometimes  called  Choga).  I^ake  Kiogn 
receives  the   Victoria  Nile  after  its  descent  down  the  rapids  which  follow 


the  Kipon  Falls.  The  curreut  of  the  Nile  forms  a  discernible  channel 
up  the  western  part  of  this  winding  lake,  though  the  water  is  often 
blocked  with  sudd.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clear  water  in  the  southern 
and  central  parts  of  Ijike  Kioga,  but  the  banks  are  almost  unapproachable 
through  the  growth  of  papyrus  and  reed  jungles.  On  those  almost -islauds 
of  Bwiro  and  Kwara,  nearly  enclosed  by  the  fjords  and  branches  and 
connecting  channels  of  these  lakes,  there  is  dry  ground  covered  with  low 
scrub,  and  occasionally  rising  into  isolated  hillocks.  The  country  seems 
to  be  extremely  well  ada|ited  to  native  agriculture,  and  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  these  swamps,  is  less  in  dread  of  defective  rainfall  than 
the  stony  regions  to  the  north.     This  condition  of  constant  swampiness — 
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of  rivers  that  are  narrow  marshes,  and  of  lakes  that  may  have  open  water 
in  their  centre,  but  are  belted  round  the  sides  with  untraversable  swamps — 
appears  to  extend  from  Bukedi  across  the  })lains  to  the  very  verge  of 
Elgon's  foot-hills,  and  thence  again  westwards  to  Muruli  on  the  Victoria 
Nile.  Between  Elgon  and  Bukedi,  however,  though  the  land  is  occasionally 
swampy,  it  is  excellent  soil,  and  a  good  j)roportion  of  it  has  been  put 
under  cultivation  by  the  fine,  tall  naked  tribe  of  the  Klgumi,*  a  race 
speaking  a  language  closely  allied  to  the  Suk.  There  are  a  good  many 
ant-hills  in  the  Elgumi  country,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  natives  when 
strangers  pass  along  the  j)aths  to  clu.<ter  on  these  ant-hills  until  the  little 
mounds  become  a  mass  of  black  humanity,  that  stands  })erfectly  immobile, 
silent,  neither  friendly  nor  hostile,  watching  the  passer-by.  The  men  are 
generally  resting  their  hands  on  long  wands,  and  are  often  accom|)anied 
by  prick-eared  dogs  of  pied  black  and  white,  or  black  and  tan  and  white, 
that  are  singularly  like  a  breed  of  dogs  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monument s» 
The  lithe,  well-proportioned  limbs  of  the  tall  Elgumi,  coupled  with  their 
faces  that  are  often  handsome  and  of  regular  outline,  make  them  quite  a 
picturesque  adjunct  to  the  spacious  landscapes  of  their  country,  with  its 
fertile  fields,  its  patches  of  a[)ple-green  marsh,  and  its  stretches  of  clear 
blue  water.  The  hills  and  isolated  mountains  dotted  here  and  there  over 
the  Elgumi  and  Bukedi  countries  assume  quaint  forms  and  outlines,  notabh' 
that  square-cut  chunk,  not  yet  placed  on  any  map,  known  to  the  Masai  a* 
Longelai,  to  the  Elgumi  as  Namboga,  and  to  the  Kavirondo  as  Kangaiwa» 
South  of  the  marshy  countries  of  Bukedi  and  Elgumi  is  the  District 
of  Busoga,  a  land  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  present  inhabitants 
and  in  its  formation  and  physical  geography  to  the  adjoining  country  of 
Uganda.  Busoga  is  part  of  the  dam  which  shores  up  the  northern  end 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  through  which  the  Nile  breaks  at  its  birth.  The 
northern  parts  of  Busoga,  where  they  verge  on  T^ke  Kioga  and  Lake 
Mix)rogoma,  are  below  the  surface  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  altitude.  The 
land  very  gradually  rises  as  you  proceed  southwards  at  least  1,000  feet 
in  average  height,  and  is  at  its  highest  where  it  overlooks  the  shores- 
of  the  great  lake.  Except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Busoga,  near  the 
marshes,  the  countrv  is  still  thicklv  forested,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
evidently  one  vast  tropical  forest,  like  };ortions  of  Uganda,  Toro,  and 
Unyoro,  and  like  much  of  Kavirondo  likewise  was.  The  traveller  coming 
from  the  east  feels,  when  he  crosses  the  Sio  Kiver  and  enters  Busoga, 
that  he  has  reached  something  like  West  Africa  at  last.  Banana  plantations 
grow  everywhere  in  splendid  luxuriance.  Whatever  is  not  cultivated  fields 
is   troi)ical   forest  of  grand    api)earance.     The    grey   parrot   of  West  Africa 

*  El«^'umi  is  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Masai.     I  believe  they  call  themselves 
*'  Wamia." 
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swarms  in  tliese  woodlands,  fills  the  Jiir  with  its  shriekings  and  whistlings, 
and  is  a  very  i»retty  bit  of  colour — grey,  white,  and  scarlet — as  it  plays 
about  the  tree-trunks.  The  magnificent  blue  plantain-eater  {Goi^ythfeola), 
the  violaceous  plantain-eater —violet  and  crimson  with  a  primrose-yellow 
beak — and  large  hornbills  with  enormous  white  casques  people  these  lofty 
trees,  from  which  indiarubber  lianas  sway  like  the  ropes  to  be  used  in 
moving  stage  scenery.  Kxcept  close  to  their  sources,  there  are  few  running 
rivers,  the  brooks  soon  becoming  choked  with  water  vegetation,  and 
degenerating  into  swamps,  at  the  liottom  of  glades  of  black  forest,  or  open 
marshes.  P(»rhai)s  the  most  charming  characteristic  of  Busoga  is  its  lanes. 
The  inhabited  aud  settled  couiitrv  is  traversed  l)v  these  in  all  directions — 
neat  paths,  broader  than  the  average*  African  path,  running  for  miles  in 
the  most  delightful  shade  between  high  hedges  of  cultivated  draca>nas 
or  other  large-foliaged  i)linits,  or  a  succulent  Salvia  with  thick  broad 
green  leaves  aud  i)right  i)lue  fiovvers,  under  canopies  of  richly  foliaged 
trees,  mauv  of  them  celebrated  for  their  brilliant  flowers,  like  the  lovelv 
ekirikiti  {Krythrina } — witii  bean-i)lossoiMs,  as  it  were  cut  out  of  scarlet 
velvet  -  or  the  magnificent  Sj)nfhni/eu,  whose  flowers  are  the  shape  and 
almost  the  size  of  Roman  lamps  and  a  vivid  scarlet,  so  that  the  tree 
looks  as  though  it  had  i)een  linng  with  crimsj>n  lights  for  some  illumination. 
Busoga  may  well  boast  of  l)eing  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  districts  of 
the  JVotect orate.  I  would  that  it  were  (Miuallv  healthv.  Here  and  there 
there  is  high  ground  wliero  Europeans  can  liv(»  without  much  fever,  but 
in  the  immediate*  ])roximitv  of  the  waters  of  the  A'ictoria  Nvanza  it  is 
often   unh(*althy.     l^ut   what  a  country   of  noble  landscapes  I 

Perhaps  next  to  the  snow-range  of  Ruwenzori,  highest  of  African 
mountains,  the  most  interesting  landscajie  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is 
that  which  I  have  (Mititled  **  The  J^iith  of  the  Nile."  The  picture  given 
here  is  taken  on  tiie  west,  side  of  the  Kipon  Kails,  at  Hugungu,  at  the 
s|K)t  where  Speke  was  led  by  th(»  liaganda  in  IHiiO,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  how  the  greatest  lake  in  Africa  gave  birth  to  the  mainspring  of  the 
greatest  river.  The  Victoria  Nvanza  :the  area  of  which  is  alx>ut  27,000 
scjuare  mile>)  was  first  sighted  by  SjK'ke  in  18,38,  and  although  he  saw 
but  one  of  its  restricted  southern  gulfs,  he  believed  th«»  stories  the  Arabs 
told  him  of  its  vaMness,  and  jumi»ed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
main  source  of  the  Nile.  Nearly  three  years  were  to  ela]ise  before  he  was 
able  to  ]>rove  iiis  .startling  prognostication  by  the  sight  of  the  Victoria 
Nvanza  at  the  head  of  Napoleon  (iulF  sud(h*nlv  developing  a  marked 
current  and  falling  away  in  foam  over  tlu'  rocky  barrier  named  by  Speke 
the  l{i])on  l*'alls.  Spfke,  in  his  researches,  wa<  lucky  in  that  he  was  led 
>traii^^ht  to  liis  object  by  the  intelligent  IJaganda.  Had  the  northern 
shon'-    of"   th'.»    Victoria    Nvanza    ln^cn    inhabited    bv    savajjes    unwilliuir    or 
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unable  to  ipve  iDformnlion.  we  cad  picture  the  iiiniiiuerable  disnp|x>iiit- 
nieDts  that  S|keke  and  tiraiit  niii;lit  have  curtained  as  tWv  exploreil  golf 
aftiT  gu\{.  I'reek  after  oret-k,  inlet  after  inlet,  vliioli  the  great  lake  pushed 
towards  the  north,  and  all  of  which  save  one  were  blind  allevj. 

There  is  nothing  al>om  the  tvnutifut  Na[ioleitn  thdf  as  one  enters  it 
from  the  south  to  show  why  it.  more  than  anv  other  Imy  or  inlet  of  the 
lake,  should    be    the   issue  of  the  Nile,  esoejit    (»erha)ts  that    as  you    near 


1 

i 
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P^^^^^E^  •'  ■  *^ 

the  northern  end  of  the  g»ilf  yon  may  dist'ern  a  slight,  a  very  slight, 
current  tending  northwnnls.  Rut  this  current  is  faintly  dist-emlble  right 
■cross  the  lake,  north-east wanU.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kagera  (the  most 
■mjiortaut  feeder  of  the  Victoria  Xyanzal  towards  the  Bust^  coast. 
Nevertheless,  the  winds  that  sweep  over  the  Victoria  Ijtke  are  given  to 
causing  folse  tides  and  false  currents,  and  the  ca^^ual  traveller  would  not 
be  jiarticularly  stniok  with  the  drifting  of  vegetation  which  certainly  does 
occur  from  Ibe   mouth  of  the  Kagera  towards  the  Ri[ioQ   Falls.     At    the 
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nortliern  extremity  of  Najioleon  Oulf,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
land-  and  water-scft[jes  of  the  world,  there  are  bold  hills  whieh  come  down 
almost  cliff-like  towards  the  lake  shore.  The  traveller  advancing  towards 
what  seems  to  be  the  end  of  the  gulf  is  aware,  first  of  all,  of  a  long  row 
of  white  fangs,  the  remains  of  a  rocky  barrier  which  no  doubt  i)receded 
the  existing  El[>on  Falls  as  the  gateway  of  the  Nile.  These  rocks  are 
whitened  almost  to  the  whiteness  of  snow  by  the  guano  of  innumerable 
water-birds,  chiefly  cormorants  and  darters.  Passing  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right    of    this    row    of   white   fangs,   one    lands    either   at    the    iiugungu 


I 
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(Uganda)  or  Jinja  (Bu.soga)  side  of  the  Kipon  Falls.  A  sharp  turn  of  the 
narrow  gulf  to  the  north-west  suddenly  reveals  a  swift-flowing  current  and 
an  irregular  curtain  of  spray  broken  at  intervals  by  densely  wooded 
islets  crowned  with  tall  palms.  The  lianks  of  the  river— as  it  has 
now  become — are  jierhaps  200  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  densely 
wooded.  A  mile  l>ack  on  either  side,  however,  from  the  water's  edge,  the 
place  of  the  woodland  is  taken  by  agreeable  downs  of  short  grass,  studded 
with  occasional  trees.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  gracious  land- 
pcapes  than  may  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  RiiK>n  Falls.  The 
Nile  at  its  birth   is  i^erhaps  300  yards  wide.     The  falls  are   probably  not 
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more  than  thirty  feet  in  depth,  though  this  height  varies  i^lightly 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  for  the  level  of  the  A'ictoria  >~yanza 
has  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet  in  average  seasons. 

To  mv  mind  the  Kipon  Falls  are  best  seen  from  the  Uganda  side."  A 
winding  [)ath  leads  from  the  green  downs  of  Bugungu  to  the  water's  edge 
immediately  below  the  fall,  and  here  one  may  indulge  in  the  most 
delightful  familiarity  with  this  stugtendous  movement  of  nature;  for  in 
I>erfect  safety  one  may  ]>ee[»  upwards  through  the  welcome  shade  of  over- 
hanging trees  into  the  awful  green  arch  of  water  that  is  streaming  over 


the  unseen  stej).  As  you  watch  the  descent  of  this  tremendous  cascade 
you  can  see  large  fish  as  though  they  were  enclosed  in  thick  glass  or  in 
ssytic  being  carried  down  the  descent  of  water — unwillingly,  as  I  believe. 
When  the  glassy  green  slo|>e  breaks  into  snowv  foam,  the  great  tish  leap 
high  into  the  air  as  If  making  frantic  struggles  to  ascend  the  cascade 
and  regain  the  placid  gulf  from  which  they  have  unwillingly  drifted.  In 
this  tiny  little  cove  at  the  side  of  the  great  fall  the  natives  stand  with 
long   spear-like  haqtoons   stabbing  at    the   fish   as   they  are   carried  over, 


•  The  Nile  is  thi 
District  of  Busoga. 


boundarj*  betneen  the  Kingdom  of  I'ganda  and  the  adjoining 
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and  frequently  impaling  and  pulling  them  in  to  the  rocky  ledge.  White 
egrets  and  black  cormorants  stand  on  every  pinnacle  of  rock  across  the 
falls  with  the  same  oliject  of  seizing  fish. 

From  tlifl  heights  of  Bugungu,  above  the  river  and  below  the  falls,  a 
glorious  landscape  is  made  u|)  of  green  forest  fading  into  purple  (near 
the  foreground  the  rich  green  wild  date  ]>al[ns  are  brightened  by  their 
bunches  of  orange  dates),  and  of  a  blue-grey  river  with  beryl-green 
reflections  breaking  into  snow-white  foam  (a  faint  spray  drifts  across  the 


sun-lit  vegetation  like  blue  smoke),  and  then  spreading  away  in  the 
foreground  into  a  yellowish  turmoil  with  creamy  crests  and  nut-brown 
hollows.  Over  all  i:4  a  sky  of  pale  azure,  across  which  cloudlets  nearly  as 
white  as  the  foam  of  the  falls  slowly  travel  before  the  lake  breeze.  Here 
and  there  on  the  opjiosite  bank,  where  the  ground  is  not  green  with  the 
richest  vegetation  the  hare  rock  or  soil  gives  a  pleasant  warm  touch  of 
reddish  ochre  to  a  scheme  of  colour  which  might  otherwise  be  too 
monotonously  blue,  green,  and  while.  If  you  inclu{le  a  foreground  where 
the  Bugungu  downs  overhang  the  foatriing  depths,  there  is  long  grass,  with 
a  silky  sheen  and  bright  niiuive  and  yellow  flowers,  wliile  the  many  birds 
and  butterflies  give  flashes  of  light  and  colour  as  they  Hit  to  and  fro. 
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The  northern  coast  of  the  A'ictoria  Nvanza  from  Kanroodo  But  to  the 
western  confines  of  I'gauda  i^  fringed  nith  a  chain  of  ii^lands  large  and 
small.  Some  are  mere  giiano-covered  rocks,  sticking  up  like  white  pinnacles, 
and  crowned  with  cormoranls.  Other  are  strange  assemblies  of  water-worn 
boulders  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  like  a  ruined  temple  of  megaliths 
built  by  some  (.'vclo[>eau  race.  Indeed,  to  nse  simpler  diction,  I  might 
say  thai  these  islands  of  naked  Iwulders  reproduce  over  and  over  again 
esceilent  imitations  of  Stonehenge.  Of  this  character  is  Dolwe  I.^land, 
far  out   in  the  lake,  in  its   north-vast    comer.     Dolwe  ha::;  pleasant    sandy 


coves,  fine  shady  trees,  and  a  gooii  deal  of  native  cultivation;  but  much 
of  its  attendant  islets  and  roi-ky  shores  consists  of  these  extravagant  piles 
of  boulders,  on  which  are  sometimes  ix>ised  erect  monohlhs.  Many  a  picture 
might  lie  jiainted  here.  The  clenn  water,  ahsolutelv  clear  of  sediment  on 
this  rocky  coast,  is  deep,  unlemj>ered  ultramarine.  The  boulders  are  a  cool, 
clean  pale  grey.  gli>tening  in  the  sunlight,  polished  by  some  [last  attrition. 
Others,  standing  out  in  the  water  as  strange  pinnacles,  are  snow-white  with 
the  guano  of  ages.  They  are  jierched  on  by  cormorants  of  black-green 
with  white  breasts.  Peeping  through  these  natural  Camacs  aud  Stone- 
benges,  one  may  catch  many  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  bright  green  verdure 
and    golden     sandy    cove    looking     tovards    the    milder    aspects    of    the 
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island.  These  extraordinary  heaps  of  water-worn  boulders  of  granite, 
which  may  be  seen  in  so  many  parts  of  the  nortliern  half  of  the  Victoria 
Nynnzft,  will  jirohably  tell  a  tale  of  interest  to  the  geological  student 
who  is  capable  of  reading  their  riddle. 

Other  islands  of  the  northern  ^'ictoria  Nyanza  are  little  worlds  of  thein- 
Bclveg,  are  the  size  of  an  English  county,  possibly.  Of  such  is  Euvuma, 
which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Na|>o]eon  Gulf  not  far  from  the  birth  of 
the  Nile.  Buvuma  is  shaped  very  much  like  the  Island  of  Celebes  in  the 
Malay  An^liipelago,  and,  like  this  island,  has  long,  attenuated  ])eninsultts 
.studded  with  higli  monntjiins.     In  Buvuma  these  mountains  in  jjlaces  reach 


L 


to  heights  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  heights 
which  will  prove  valuable  and  accessible  as  sanat-oria  for  white  settlers  on 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Island  of  Buvuma  is  of  great  interest.  Its 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Basoga,  and  do  not  differ 
markedly  in  appearance  or  language  from  that  jieopte  or  from  the  kindred 
Baganda.  But  for  100  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  deei>-seated  fend 
between  the  Bavuma  and  the  Baganda.  JIany  a  king  of  Uganda  has 
endeavoured  to  contjuer  Buvuma,  and  has  failed,  and  sought  an  alhance 
instead.  In  this  island  the  people  have  hitherto  resolutely  refused 
Christianity,  and  adhered  to  the  old  fetishistic  religion,  about  which  more 
will   be   said   in   Chapter    XVI.     The    worship  of   these   spirits  is   chiefly 
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carried  on  by  oCFeriijg^  of 
food  and  driuk  tliat  arf 
jjlaced  in  little  Luts  out- 
side the  villages,  often 
in  the  dense  forest. 
These  grass  huts  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  long  j>eak 
or  steeple  made  of  shenve.'; 
of  gfRBfi.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  place  for 
fetish  oft'enngs  is  a  hol- 
lowed stone,  and  over  this 
is  SHsi>ended  a  large  grass 
estingnisher,  hung  from 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
shai)ed  like  a  reversed 
funnel. 

Some  of  the  liigli 
land  in  Buvuma  is  rocky, 
and   not    undulv  lush   in 

vegetation  ;  but  there  are  patches  of  splendid  forest  and  many  of  the 
villages  near  the  lake  shore  are  concealed  in  the  emerald-green  depths  of 
vast  banana  plantations.  So  high  do  the.se  hanauas  grow,  so  broad  are 
their  leaves,  and  so  luxurianflv  do  thev  interlace  in  shutting  out  the  skvi 
that  you  feel  on  entering  such  a  grove  as  though  you  had  been  by 
magic  placed  in  the  licart  of  a  gigantic  emerald.  The  sunlight  coming 
through  the  thick  green  leaves  make  all  the  white  men's  faces  bear  a 
ghastly  jiallor,  while  the  exposed  skin  of  the  natives  becomes  a  rich  bronze- 
green.  Many  of  the  tree?  in  the  Buvuma  forests  pi-oduce  an  acid  yellow 
plum,  which  when  cooked  with  plenty  of  sugar  makes  a  mo!^t  agreeable 
conserve,  and  is  one  of  the  few  fruits  I  have  ever  met  with  in  Africa  worth 
bothering  about  from  a  culinary  point  of  view.  This  fruit  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  a  species  of  Parinarium.  It  is  a  very  distant 
relation  of  the  plum  family.  These  fruits  attract  large  numbers  of  a  bold, 
noisy  bird,  a  species  of  turaco  or  ]il  an  tain-eater,  which  is  in  all  probability 
the  more  generalised  tyjie  from  which  the  splendid  blue  plantain -eater 
{Cori/lhfKola)  originated.  'J'he  colours  of  this  Schizorhis  (S.  zonura)  are 
as  depicted  in  my  illusti-ation— a  rather  striking  mi.xture  of  deep  umber, 
black,  white,  ash-colour,  and  greenish  grey,  and  the  beak  with  its  lemon 
edged  with  red  makes  a  bright  note  of  colour.  But  for  the  bird's  noisy 
liabits  its  coloration  would  he  very  protective,  as  when  he  keeps  still 
amongst  the  branches  he  cannot  be  distinguished  from  their  brown,  grey. 
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black,  and  while ;  while  tiis  lemon-coloured  beak  looks  like  a  ripe  frait. 
But  like  all  liii;  tribe,  he  is  noisy  and  impudent,  and  seems  to  be  impelled 
to  call  obsenation  to  himself  by  his  shouts  and  antics. 

The   wiid-flowers   on    Bnvunia   are   often    very   striking.      The   scarlet 
Erythrbia    of   the   mainland    is    replaced    by   a   climbing    species    which 

bears  clusters  of  velvety 
bean-8owers  of  the  palest 
pink— extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  whole  of  this 
remarkable  island  is  well 
worth  a  separate  study 
at  the  hands  of  a  Euro- 
pean naturalist,  as  I  am 
sometimes  disposed  to 
think  that  its  vegetation, 
birds,  and  insects  offer 
indications  of  the  island 
jiaving  been  itiolated 
some  time  from  the 
mainland  and  having 
acquired  or  retained 
peculiar  forms. 

Many  of  the  islands 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
are  covered  with  the 
densest  forest,  and  will  be  of  great  value  in  supiilying  fuel  for  steamers, 
A  great  deal  of  this  forest  also  jiroduces  valuable  indiaruhber,  while  the 
landscai>es  it  forms  in  combination  with  green  downs  of  short  grass, 
sandy  coves,  blue  inlets  of  the  lake,  and  pretty  villages  will  certainly 
delight  the  future  tourists  that  the  railway  will  bring  to  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  comfortalile  t^teamers  convey  to  these  exquisite  archipelagoes, 
these 


Summer  islfs  of  E<liin  Ijitig  in  dark  purple  spher 


*  the    trese    . 
to   the  Uganda  Pre 


-chipelago,  which,  though  belonging  politically 
nay  more  fitly  be  described  here  whilst  I  treat 
of  the  lake  and  its  islands  in  general,  the  more  so  as  there  is  a  certain 
kinship  between  the  people  of  Busoga  and  of  all  these  islands  of  the 
northern  half  of  IJie  lake,  a  kinship  of  race  and  dialect.  The  Sese 
Archipelago  consists  of  one  very  large  island  (hat  is  nearly  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  narrow  isthmns,  about  eight  or  nine  smaller  islands  which 
are  inhabited,  and  almost  uncounted  islets  and  rocks  too  small  or  too  barren 
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for  hahilattou.  The  laud  ofien  ri^s  on  the.-ie  islands  to  consideniWe  li*^i^lit$ 
above  the  lake  level— iiniK>>ing  downs  ooveretl  with  short  eniemld-jfiven 
grass.  Aloii^  their  shores,  and  in  the  vallevs  lietween  the  downs,  there 
is  eslremely  rich  fore>i.  The  Basese  are  ^eat  fi>hennen,  and  make  long 
and  darini*  vovaijes  in  their  re<i  oanoes.  These  are  similar  to  the  eniioes 
of  Uganda,  and  are  made  of  adzed  ]>lauks  of  soft  wooii  fastened  together 
with  leather  thongs  and  cnnlke^l. 

The  oiilv  large  manin),-\l  on  the  Se>e  Islands  is  tiiat  slrauge  marsh- 
dwelling  anielojie  ^or.  as  1  prefer  to  call  it,  tragelaph,  whieh  was  first 
dix-overeil  Itv  Si^-ke.  the  Liiniiittni-pi^  fffl-ei.  This  is  a  creatHre  covered 
with  long,  weedy,  choivlate-grey  hair,  with  white  >|h>Is  aUiut  the  jaws, 
and    horns   like   a   Inislihuck'!-,   onlv    much   larger,     I    shall   have  inoiv  to 


s:iy  of  this  creatnre  in  dealing  with  the  zooKigy  of  the  ivuntry.  It  still 
frcjtients,  though  in  much  rednced  nnmlvrs,  ceiiain  iminhahlied  islands 
in  the  SmhU  Sese  gr»u].,  Sion  after  the  (■sial>lisliuient  of  the  British 
Prote,-ton«e  it  eanie  to  The  knowleiige  of  two  Kngli>h  oliicers  who  were 
emiih\veil  in  «\>nn<-cl ion  with  a  ^llr^eying  i-\i>e\iiiion  that  these  antelopes 
were  to  W  fonnd  in  iinmlvr>  i^n  si>uie  of  the  Sese  Ulands.  Tiiey  aciMnlingiy 
canie  here  in  canoes,  huided  on  the  i>land,  and  killed,  the  natives  re|>ort, 
over  tifty  of  the-e  ^IvaHl^.■^,  for  no  other  |nir|«.>se  a|.]i!irently  tiian  the 
mere  (Jeasiire  of  >lauglneiing  a  rare  and  defeiuvles>  animal.  ,\  few  heads 
were  taken  aw.iy  as  tnij-hies.  lim  for  stmie  time  the  whitening  lx>nes  of 
the  nselessiy  deMmyed  anteloj-es  testitieit  to  an  unfortmiaie  e|>i?ode  in 
the  hi>torA-  of  thi<  animal,  wiiich  in  earlier  days,  the  natives  say,  «■»< 
ijuiie  a  marker)  f-viliire  of  ihe  aR-lii|telago,  swiintuing  to  and  fro  Wtween 
the  islands.      Since  this   signing  es(ietlition   ,S]teke's   tragelajth   has  lieen 
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placed   on   the    "Wholly   Protected"    list,    and    may   not   now   be   killed 
without  a  speeial  licence. 

When  tourists  flook  in  numbers  to  the  Victoria  \yanza,  steamer  trips 
will    certainly  be    made    down    the    centre    of  the    Bene    Archipelago.     The 


waters  of  the  lake  are  calm  in  these  sheltered  jmssages,  and  are  deep 
blue.  The  islands  often  rise  high  from  the  water's  edge,  and  exhibit 
all  tints  in  the  gamut  of  "green,  from  the  dark  black-green  of  the  primoeval 
forest  lo  the  emerald  green  of  the  banana  plantations  and  the  pale 
greenish  yellow  of  the  higher  downs  where  the  grass  is  short..  In  places 
where  the  rock  is  exi^o^-ed  it  is  generally  a  grey  granite.  Chocolate  and 
white  fi.shiiig  eagles,  fawu-coloiired  GiiUath  herons,  and  bronze-tinted 
darter.s 'frequent  the  trees  overhangiTig  the  water.  Sandy  coves  are 
dotted  with  CTnijiles  of  the  .VW(o/j'*«.  or  Pygmy  gooi^e,  an  exquisite  little 
bird,  an  gaily  ]Hiinted  as  a  uiandariii  duck,  which  I  have  illustrated  in 
another  ];art  of  this  book. 

Besides  the   ijlands  already  placed   on    the   map,  and  which  it  will  be 
noticed  ai-e  never    very  tar    fnun    tlie    mainland,    all    round    the  lake  there 
;lai[0  or  group  of  isliinds;  e.xisis  in  the  very  centre  of 
tire    surface    of   lliis    great  lake  (some  27.<KH)    square 
never  been  tliorouyldy  explored  yet.      Owing  to  the 

vc  till'  area  lit  -JiiSiW  scjuiuv  miles  b"t  as  not  all  tlie  gulfa 
I,  this  cstiiuiite  Ciiiniut  Ih;  rt'f;:iv(ki.l  as  final. 
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dnngerouM  storms  and  rough  seas  which  prevail  oa  the  open  water,  and  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  year  since  the  first  sea-going 
Bteamer  was  hiuncheci,  voyagers,  bi>th  European  and  native,  have  been 
careful  to  hug  tlie  coast— or,  rather,  the  cliains  of  islands — as  closely  as 
possible  in  making  journeys  from  one  point  to  another,  this  being  done 
BO  that  the  canoe,  steam-launch,  or  sailing  vessel  might  be  able  in  rough 
weather  to  run  for  shelter.  Conae(|uently  the  lake  has  never  been 
deliberately  crossed  yet  over  Us  open  waters  from  north  to  south  or  east 
to  west.  Europeans  and  natives,  however,  who  have  at  times  been  driven 
fer  out  into  the  centre  of  the  lake  by  strong  winds  declare  that  they 
have  sighted  unknown  islands,  and  have  found  them  inhabited  by  naked 
savages  of  hostile  aspect.  There  are  also  persistent  stories  amongst  the 
Datives  that  the  waters  of  the  Vicloria  Nyanza  are  inhabifed  by  a  monster 
(known  to  the  Bagnnda  as  "Lukwata").  This  creature,  from  the  native 
accounts,  might  either  be  a  small  cetacean  or  a  large  form  of  manatee,  or, 


more  probiiiily,  u  glgiiiitic    fish.      So    far,  however,  only  one   European  hns 
caught   a   glimpse   of  this   creature,'      Some    of  the   natives   identify    it 

*  Sir  Clement  Hill  cros«ing  the  Nyoiiza  i[i  H«0  on  a  sniflll  steani-lannrh  was 
nearly  cajisized  by  swnie  monstrous  wntiT-crcatHri;  which  seemtil  to  iiavi;  a  IsrgB 
square-shaped,  liah-like  Lead. 
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with  certain  whirlpools  amongst  the  islands  in  wbicb  large  canoes  csn  be 
sacked  down. 

C'omiMired  to  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  a  relatively  shallow  lake.  The  deepest  sounding  yet 
taken  showB  only  a  maximum  dejith  of  340  feet.  On  smooth  rocks  like 
those  of  Dolwe  Island  there  is  a  very  well-marked  water-line  about  fix 
feet  above  the  average  heigjit  of  the  lake  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
absence  of  any  discernible  water-line  at  a  higher  elevation,  or  the  traces 
of  ancient  beaeJies.  it  would  seem  ha  thougli  the  lake  at  the  present  day 
was  not  much  more  thiin  bis  feet  below  the  higiiest  level  to  which  il  has 
ever  attained. 

In  the  <]uiei    backwiitt'r>  of  Ibe  Victoria    Nyaii/a.  where  the  movement 
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of  the  water-  into  waves  is  checked  by  papyrus  or  sandbanks,  miirsh 
vegetation  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  whallow  water  and  choking 
it  up.  Many  a  creek  or  Ijay  marked  as  such  on  the  map  now  presents 
no  water  surface  to  the  eye.  but  is  a  mass  of  bright  green  marsh.  There 
collects  first  of  all  in  these  sheltered  waters  that  pretly  floating  plant, 
the  Pislifi  atratiotes,  the  appearance  of  which  is  like  a  small  cabbage  or 
lettuce  floating  on  the  water.  This  Pietm  sends  out  horizontal  straight 
roots  like  cords.  From  the  end  of  the  root  springs  up  another  plant, 
which  again  shoots  out  a  horizontal  root,  and  so  in  a  short  s^iace  of  time 
a  pool  may  be  covered  with  a  network  of  Pisiia  atrullotea.  and  even  be 
a  very  pretty  object  to  look  at,  for  this  water-plant — allied  to  the  duck- 
weeds and  arums — is  of  a  bright  bice  green,  powdercil  witli  a  sort  of 
bluish    bloom.      Then    a    long    grass    begins   to    grow    far    out    into    the 
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sheltered  water,  its  stems  being  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long 
when  the  portion  which  is  under  the  water  is  added  to  that  which  is 
above  the  surfnce. 

The  ambatch  next  makeit  its  appearance.  This  is  a  S])ecies  of  bean 
with  large  flowers  of  absolute  orange.  In  growth  the  ambatch  has  a 
gouty,  swollen  grey  trunk  of  pithy  wood,  a  fibrous  substance  which  is  so 
tight  that  rafts  are  made  of  it  by  fishermen  and  others  for  paddling  about 
on  some  of  these  lakes  and  on  the  Upper  Nile.  The  ambatch  plants 
swell  as  they  grow,  and  finally  make  quite  a  wall  or  breastwork  of  jntliy 
wood,  behind  which  masses  of  floating  vegetation  collect.  Here  you  have 
a  very  frequent  form  of  sudd,  a  constant  obstiuctlon  In  sheltered  waters 
with  a  sluggish  current.  These  inlets  and  gulfs  of  tlie  Victoria  Nyanza, 
as  in  most  other  African  lakes,  are 
covered  with  water-lilies.  These 
are  either  that  beautiful  blue  lotus- 
fiower  of  India  or  a  white  water- 
lily  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  which  the  Komans  introduced 
into  England.  Another  kind,  with 
leaves  much  like  those  of  the 
ordinary  Nympkiufi,  has  curious 
blossoms  of  bright  sulphur-yellow 
which  look  as  though  they  were 
made  of  fleecy  cotton-wool.  These 
flowers  are  quite  unlike  in  appear- 
ance those  of  the  ordinary  water- 
lily  type.  A  bunch  of  long  buds 
grows  at  the  end  of  the  stalk, 
coming  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  The  buds  remain  lielow 
water  till  they  are  about  to  blossom, 
when  they  revolve  on  their  axis 
and  erect  themselves  above  the 
water,  blossom  into  their  bright 
sniphnr-coloured  star,  then  droop 
and  turn  down  the  ojiposite  side, 
having  revolved  througli  more  than 
half  a  circle.  In  this  way  one 
never  sees  on  the  surface  either  a 
bud  or  a  withered   flower,  nothing 

but  the  yellow  fleecy  stars  of  the  perfect  blossoms  dotted  in  and  out  of 
the  card-plate  leaves  of  green  tinged  with  copper. 
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There  are  several  characteristic  creatures  which  haunt  these  acres  of 
water  vegetation,  both  on  the  indented  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (in 
its  northern  j)ortion)  and  in  the  not  dissimilar  marshes  along  the  Victoria 
Nile  and  in  the  interior  of  Uganda.  There  is  that  strange  bird  with  the 
monstrous  liead — Balwniceps  rex,  a  grotescjue  development  of  a  primitive 
ty\ye  half-way  between  stork  and  heron.  This  creature,  with  blue-grey- 
ash-colour  ))luniage,  and  an  enormous  shoe-shaped  beak  of  mottled  red 
and  yellow,  with  its  ridiculous  little  twisted  crest  at  the  apex  of  the 
monstrous  head,  and  its  huge  eye  of  pale  yellow,  its  upright  carriage 
and  solemn  demeanour,  is  one  of  Nature's  efforts  at  humorous  expression. 

The  da])j)er  little  lily-trotter  (Parra),  which  is  a  peculiar  development 
of  the  plover  ty])e  with  a  body  shaped  like  that  of  a  moorhen  (chocolate- 
brown,  greenish-black,  and  cream-colour),  the  legs  of  a  coot,  and  toes 
which  have  developed  enormously  lengthened  claws  (so  that  the  bird  is- 
able  to  spread  these  spider-like  feet  over  the  surface  of  the  water  vegetation, 
amongst  which  it  hunts  for  the  insects  on  the  thick  leaves);  the  water 
antelope,  with  its  twisted  horns  and  shaggy  hair  of  reddish  grey;  the 
otter,  of  golden-brown  with  a  white  belly ;  the  crocodile,  lying  in  ambush 
either  for  human  being,  antelope,  or  fish  ;  and,  amongst  many  odd  fishes^ 
that  extraordinary  lung-fish  locally  known  as  the  "  mamba,"  a  type  which 
has  descended  abnost  unchanged  from  the  Carlx)niferous  Epoch  to  the 
present  day,  are  examples  of  characteristic  forms  found  in  the  Nyanza 
marshes. 

The  papyrus  rears  its  apple-green  jungles  on  all  the  sheltered  swampy 
shores  of  the  lake.  What  can  exceed  in  its  own  kind  the  l)eautv  of  thi& 
rush — the  long,  smooth  green  stem,  not  completely  round,  but  in  section 
like  a  U,  with  one  flat  side;  the  moi)-head  of  exquisite,  silky,  uncountable 
filaments,  which  bifurcate  into  even  finer  threads  near  their  termination, 
of  the  j)urest  green,  and  glistening  with  a  bluish  gloss?  When  the 
rush-head  flowers  there  are  little  flat  cones  of  pale  gold  inflorescence 
fixed  in  pairs  among  the  uncountable  Imrren  filaments.  This  inflorescence 
forms  a  nimbus  of  gold  arched  over  an  ai<p*ette  of  green.  No  wonder 
the  Egyptians  never  wearied  of  drawing  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rushes^ 
the  pith  of  which  may  still  provide  us  with  ^mper,  since  the  Papyru& 
antiqihorura  grows  in  enormous  (piantities  throughout  tropical  Africa 
from  the  Zambezi  to  Fashoda,  and  from  Zanzibar  to  Senegal. 

If  you  are  quietly  paddling  in  a  canoe  through  these  solitudes  of  the 
lake  shores— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  near  native  villages,  for  he  is  not 
shy — you  may  often  come  across  a  huge  sun-dried  crocodile  of  blue-grey 
and  sickly  green,  with  dull  black  patches  or  spots,  lying  on  the  sandy 
shore  (his  head,  it  may  be,  resting  on  a  grassy  bank),  fast  asleep,  or  at 
any    rate   somnolent,    in    the    delightful    warmth,   his    dull    reptilian    brain. 
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suflfused  with  vague  delicious  reminiscences  of  toothsome  meals  on 
decayed  corpses.  As  often  as  not  this  sleeping,  smiling  monster  is  being 
solemnly  gazed  at  bv  stiff,  prudisli  egrets  of  snowy  white,  or  by  the  round 
yellow  eyes  of  a  whale-headed  stork.  Croi'odiles  would  appear  to  exercise 
a  certain  fascination  over  water-birds,  who,  so  far  from  shunning  them, 
will  inspect  their  sleeping  forms  basking  in  the  sun,  or  stand  about  in 
grou])8  amid  the  grim  saurians  j)luming  themselves,  and  even  snapping  at 
the  flies  attracted  by  the  tainted  muzzle,  offensive  still  with  the  carrion 
on  which  it  has  just  been  feeding. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza  is  approximately  270  miles  long  in  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  225  miles  broad  from  its  farthest  western 
to  its  farthest  eastern  extension.  In  either  direction  it  is  |X)ssible  to 
steam  nearly  200  miles  without  sighting  land.  Nevertheless,  its  coasts 
are  fringed  with  many  archipelagoes  and  large  islands.  These  are  arranged 
(especially  along  the  shores  of  the  northern  half)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  fairly  well-j>rotecte(l  channel  of  an  average  twenty  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  coast  of  the  mainland  and  the  outermost  chain  of 
islands.  The  existence  of  these  islands  as  breakwaters  between  the  broad 
open  lake  (where  waves  as  big  as  those  in  the  English  Channel  can  arise) 
and  the  coasts  of  the  many  lands  which  border  the  Victoria  Nyanza  has 
been  an  important  fact  in  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  lake  by 
means  of  canoes  and  small  sailing  vessels.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  no 
vessel  (I  lielieve)  has  ever  deliberately  crossed  the  oi>en  wat^r  of  the  lake 
in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west.  Joumevs  have 
always  been  made  within  sight  of  the  islands  or  the  mainland  shore, 
exce[)t  in  one  or  two  instances  where  heavy  gales  have  blown  daus  out 
far  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  thev  have  either  foundered  or 
managed  to  regain  smoother  waters  much  damaged.  A  journey  right 
across  this  lake  from  Napoleon  Gulf  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bukuml)i  on  the  south  would  be  almost  equivalent  in  length  to  a  sea 
journey  from  (,'ork  to  Liverpool,  and  weather  quite  as  rough  and  seas  as 
high  might   l)e  met  with  as  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

In  the  rainy  seasons  formidable  waterspouts  occur  on  the  lake,  and 
are  often  visible  from  the  shore.  On  the  outer  islands  of  the  Sese  group, 
the  waves  which  break  on  the  rocks  after  a  high  wind  constitute  a 
surf  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  which  might  dash  itself  against  Welsh 
headlands.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  a  wonderful  deep  blue  ^except 
in  the  stagnant  Kavirondo  Bay).  It  is  absolutely  sweet  and  good  to 
ta>t(\  without  anv  of  the  saline  flavour  of  the  two    Albert   Nvanzas  or  of 

a.'  A^ 

Tanganyika. 


CHAPTER    III 
THE    KINGJW3f    OP    UGANDA 

^f"^HE  Province  or  native  Kingdom  of  Uganda  includes  (besides  the  Sese 
JL  Islands  which  were  briefly  described  in  the  last  chapter)  all  that 
part  of  the  Protectorate  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Victoria 
Nile  and  T^ke  Kioga,  on  the  north  by  the  marshy  River  Kafu,  the  Ngusi 
River,  and  a  corner  of  I^ke  Albert,  on  the  west  by  the  Misisi  River  and 
by  a  line  running  in  zigzags  from  the  Misisi  southwards  to  the  German 
frontier  at  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude.  With  the  excei)tion  of  a 
portion  of  this  country  bordering  on  Unyoro  in  the  nortli,  there  is  a 
remarkable  similarity  about  all  the  landscapes  in  Uganda.  There  are 
rolling  green  downs  rising  in  places  almost  into  mountains,  and  every  valley 
in  lietween  is  a  marsh.  This  marsh  is  often  concealed  by  splendid  tropical 
forest.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  water  is  hidden 
from  sight  by  dense-growing  papyrus.  Standing  on  one  of  these  in- 
numerable grass-covered  hills  in  Uganda,  you  look  from  your  dark  green 
and  chocolate-red  eminence  on  to  a  broad  expanse  below,  which  seems  at 
first  to  be  a  smootii  greensward,  but  is  in  reality  a  marsh  of  half  a  mile 
in  breath. 

This  is  a  countrv  intended  for  switchback  railways.  The  broad  native  rojids 
make  as  straight  as  jwssible  for  their  mark,  like  the  roads  of  the  Romans, 
and,  to  the  tired  traveller,  seem  to  pick  out  preferentially  the  highest  and 
steej)est  hills,  which  they  ascend  perpendicularly  and  without  compromise. 
It  is  im[x)ssible  to  ride  up  or  down  many  of  these  hillsides,  and  difficult 
enough  to  walk.  Yet  the  chocolate-coloured  road  surmounts  a  liill  and 
plunges  down  into  the  inevitable  marsh  or  fon^st,  which  it  crosses  on  a 
long  causeway  of  white  sand  built  uj)  between  stakes  and  a  basketwork 
of  lath.  After  the  hot  sunshine,  which  has  played  on  the  traveller's  back  as 
he  toiled  uj)  the  hill,  with  its  red  soil  and  very  green  grass,  the  ])lunge  into 
the  cool  depths  of  forest,  with  their  innumerable  [)alms,  w-ild  bananas, 
and  soaring  trees  with  white  trunks,  gives  a  delightful  sense  of  relief,  and 
he  is  sorry  when  the  pretty  causeway  of  white  sand  comes  to  an  end, 
and  he  must  toil  once  more  up  the  opposite  bank  of  red  clay,  i  am  afraid 
the   country    being   of  this   nature    it    will    prove    extremely    expensive    to 
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a   railway   across   it,  though   a   «hort    railway  from  thi 
1  HiiwPTi?ori  and  the  south  end  of  Ijike  Albert  would  l)e  o: 
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ipening  u|)  easy  conimunicatioiis  with  the  Congo  Free 

ian  Nile'. 

orth- western  jjarts  of  Uganda   liave   iiol    so  many    mars 

[reen  downs  become  pictiiresque    rocky  hills  whereon    ci 

imitations  of  rained  eastle>.     In  the  Districts  of  Singe, 
mgadzi   the   scenery   is   charming — downs    of    short   tli 
ud    dotted   wifli   trees,  with   acres  and   ai-res    of   wild- 
it — mauve,  yellow,   hlue,   or    pink  — jirevailing.      To    tl 
ountry  becomes  more  marshy,  and  however  lieautiful  thi 
ndividually,  one   toon  grows  weary  of  these  endless  mar; 
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iritli  miltitio^  of  mo^uitoei^  Imlm-d.  I'guida  as  n  countrr  has  one  bult 
in  thai  there  is  scarrelv  a  |«rt  of  il  without  moe^uiloes.  and  the^:^  sometimes 
U-kmjr  to  the  &\-er-dealiQ^  speoies  AitofiMft.  Mnoh  of  I'gnnda  was  once 
unl>n>ken  tropicvl  forest,  and  even  at  the  present  dav  therv  remains  in 
Kiagwe.  the  eastemmosi  district  of  the  ]»i>vint-e.  a  dense  forest  of  cwtt- 
sidenible  extent,  the  ivcesj*'s  <if  which  have  never  l»een  exploivd  by  a 
Ean>|>ean.  In  this  fore^.  nntil  quite  recentlr.  rhin)|ianieej!  weiv  found, 
and  the  inhalqiants  seem  to  have  been  oHgiiially  of  tite  Congo  Py^mj 
lyi*-. 

Few  |ieo|>le  of  any  iinagiimlioii  or  sense  of  the  lieamiful  and  stiii>endous 
«ui  fail  to  be  imj>resj*<l  by  tra|'i«d  fore>ts  suoh  as  th>ks*>  of  Brazil  or  of  |iart$ 
of  Western  and  Central  Ahic&.  These  fore^s  have  little  of  the  tender 
grace  of  an   Kogli^h  |iee«'iiwood.  nor  do  they  ever  convey  that  exhilaration 


of  (be  pjnes.      Amazingly  beautiful  they  may  be  in   |«tches  and  elum|w, 
but  more  often  than  not  their  gixndear  and   beamy  is  combined   with   a 
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certain  dreadfulness.  The  Euro- 
pean, ill  facl.  feels,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  that  he  is  out 
of  his  element  and  his  age,  that, 
as  in  Mr.  Wlls's  suggestive 
story,  "  The  Time  -JIachine," 
the  wheels  of  time  have 
reversed  for  liim.  and  he 
been  trans^wrted  back  to  ? 
epoch  in  the  earth's 
before  this  ])]aiiet  was  fitted  in 
its  atmosphere  anci  surroundings 
for  the  presence  of  modern  man. 
I  am  greatlv  interested  in  botany  ; 
as  ft  painter  I  love  almost  more 
than  anything  else  the  forms 
of  vegetation,  the  effects  of  sun- 
light strejiniing  through  many 
different  tints  of  green,  the 
gorgeous  flowers  on  tropical  trees, 
the  black  masses  of  mouldering 
wood,  the  gleaming  white 
columns  of  aspiring  trees,  the 
emerald  cascades  of  innumerable 
tiny  leaflets,  and  the  huge  bold 
designs  in  individual  leaves  and 

fronds  that  can  be  measured  in   feet    and  yards  ;   yet  somehow  or  other  I 
feel  oppressed  and  disquieted  in  these  African  forests, 

Ajwrt  from  the  real  but  temjwrary  annoyance  of  biting  ants,  or  the 
oi-casional  danger  of  death  from  a  puff-adder,  there  is  a  certain  atmosphere 
exhaled  from  this  tremendous  development  of  vegetation  which  must  be 
deleterious  to  a  white  man's  health,  perhaps  containing  too  much  carbonic 
acid — tlie  atmosi)here  of  the  Tertiary,  und  not  of  the  (inatemary.  Epoch. 
I'nlesB,  too,  there  be  a  broad  road  traversing  the  forest  (in  which  case  one 
is  much  more  cheerful,  and.  the  pure  beauty  of  the  scene  appeals  to  one 
much  more  vividly),  there  is  a  nightmare  feeling  as  one  tries  to  force  a 
wav  through  the  dense  .undergrowth.  The  indiarubber  vines  scale  the 
highest  trees  and  launcl]  their  thick  rojies  in  loops  and  in  sheer  descents. 
Sometimes  the  straight  liana  rojies  are  made  beiiutiful  by  a  lateral  out- 
growtj]  of  glossy  leaves  and  wldte  scented  blossoms.  Sometimes  their 
contorted  loops  and  twirls  and  snake-like  coils  give  one  the  impression 
that    not    a  few  hotiinists  are   liegiiming    to   entertain    of    the   existence   in 
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plants  of  a  dim  soul,  of  sentience,  which  might  even  include  in  its  innnifes- 
tationa  a  humorous  delight  in   extravagance   of  form. 

Some  of  the  forest   trees  of  Uganda  ofl-r  ninsjiiiticeiit  displays  of  flowers. 


There  is  one,  the  8pathoi.lea,  with  crimson- scarlet  flowers  larger  than  a 
hreak  fast -cup,  and  not  very  dissimilar  in  shape.  These  flowers  grow  in 
liunclies  like  large  louquctn,  and  when  in  full  blossom  one  of  these  frees 
aflame  with  red  light  is  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Other  trees  present  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  uniform  mass  of  lilac-wliite  flowerets,  as  though 
they  had  been  j  owdered  from  above  with  a  lavender-coloured  snow.  The 
indiaruliber-trees  and  lianas  have  white  flowers,  large  and  small,  with  yellow 
centres  exhaling  a  delicious  scent  like  jasmiue,  hut  the  blossom  of  one  of 
these  ruhber-trees  is  vivid  scarlet.  The  Ltmchocrirpua  trees  have  flowers 
in  colour  and  shape  like  the  ll'laturitl ;  from  the  branches  of  the  lofty 
eriodendrons  depend,  on  thread-like  stalks,  huge  dull  crimson  flowers 
composed  of  innumerable  stamens  surrounded  by  thick  carmine  jietals. 
The  Erythrinn  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  seldom  hear  leaves  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time.  When  in  a  leafless  state,  they  break  out  into 
a  crimson -scarlet  efflorescence  of  dazzling  beauty.  The  Plerocarpus  trees 
have   large   flowers  of  SQiphur-yellow.      Many   creepern   have   blossoms    of 
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orHuge,  of  greenish  white,  pinlt.  and  nmuve.  Some  trees  or  ereeiwre 
(Comitrttutn  racemofriim)  are  like  the  BaiiffainviJlut,  throwing  out 
wreaths  and  veila  and  cBscndes  of  the  most  exquiMte  mauve  or  red-violet, 
where  the  colour  is  given  hy  bracts,  the  flower  itself  heiiig  crimson 
an<l  of  Btnall  size.  Blue  ulone  a)i[>eiir6  to  be  missing  from  Ibis  gamut 
of  colour  in  the  forest  flowers.  thont;h  it  is  frequently  present  amongst 
herbaceous  shrubs  or  plants  growing  close  to  the  ground,  and  so  far 
as    the    trees    are    concerned,   is    often    su[i]ilLed    by    (he    beautiful    species 


of  turaco    that   [larticnlarly   aflfect    the   forest,   and    by    large    high-flying 
butterflies. 

The  woodland  of  tropical  luxuriance  ascends  in  Uganda  to  a  height  of 
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It 

always  a  most  beautiful  object  in  the  forests.  The  stem  is  long,  slender, 
and  pliant — that  is  to  say,  the  i)alni  does  not  hold  itself  rigidly  straight, 
but  droops  forward  somewhat.  The  slender,  swaying  grey  stem  is  crowned 
with  a  noble  (jerhe  of  regularly  curved  fronds  of  the  deej^est,  richest 
green,  turned  to  green-gold  when  the  sun  shines  through  them.  The 
stalks  of  tlie  ])alm  near  the  centre,  from  which  they  spring,  are  often 
orange  coloured,  and  the  three  or  four  flowering  branches  are  a  vivid 
orange-yellow  in  all  their  ramifications,  tlie  fruit  succeeding  the  whitish 
yellow  flowerets  being  a  bright  orange  when  rii)e,  so  that  from  a  little 
distance  the  general  impression  one  derives  from  these  palms:  is  a  grey 
stem,  an  orange  oriflamme  at  the  head  of  the  stem,  from  which  radiates 
a  horseshoe  of  graceful  ])iniiate(l  fronds  of  the  greenest  green. 

Whatev'er  may  be  the  case  in  the  Congo  basin,  where  the  forests  often 
appear  sadly  lifeless,  these  woodlands  of  Uganda  are  full  of  colour  and 
noise  from  the  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  frequenting  them.  Monkeys  are 
singularly  bold,  and  frecpiently  show  themselves.  There  is  the  black  and 
white  colobus  with  the  long  plume-tail  which  has  been  already  described ; 
there  is  a  large  greenish  black  Ceixopithecns,  and  another  species  of  the 
same  genus  which  is  known  as  the  Wliite-nosed  monkey.  This  is  a 
charming  creature  of  bright  colours — chestnut,  blue-black,  yellow-green, 
and  grey,  with  a  snow-white  tij)  to  its  nose.  I  believe  its  specific  name  is 
mifomridis.  The  bright-coloured  turacos  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Busoga  are  even  more  abundant  in  these  Uganda  forests, 
and  there  are  green  and  red  love-birds,  grey  parrots  with  scarlet  tails, 
and  the  usual  barbets,  hornbills,  shrikes,  fly-cntchers,  bee-eaters,  rollers — all 
of  tliem  birds  of  bright  plumage  or  strange  form. 

There  are  otlier  forest  creatures  that  are  not  harmless  sources  of 
gratification  to  the  eye.  lA'ing  amongst  the  dead  leaves  on  the  path 
may  be  the  dreaded  puff-adder,*  with  its  beautiful  carpet-pattern  of 
pinkish  grey,  black,  lemon-yellow,  and  slaty  blue,  and  with  its  awful  head 
containing  poison  glands  more  rapidly  fatal  than  those  perhaps  of  any 
other  viper.  Numerous  pythons,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length 
(generally  disinclined  to  attack  human  beings,  however),  are  coiled  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  hang  by  their  tails  like  a  pendent  branch 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Their  chequered  patterns  of  brown  and 
wliite  are  rendered  verv  beautiful  sometimes  bv  the  bloom  of  iridescence 
which  imports  rainbow  colours  into  the  scales  when  the  skin  is  new. 
The  pythons  may  lu*  disregarded  as  a  dangerous  element  to  human  beings, 
and  tlie  puff-adder,  thougli  his  bite  may  kill  you  in  an  hour  or  less,  is 
too  sluggish  to  attack,  unless  by  some  blunder  you  tread  on  him  and 
wait     to    see    the    consequences.      Therefore    the    snakes    are    far-  less    an 

*  Bitiii  (jahonica. 
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inijHTlinient  to  Hie  exploration  of  these   forests  than  tlie 


biting  ants.     These  creatures  are  a  veritable  plague  in  moist,  hot  regions 
■where   there  is  abundant   vegetation.     I   supjwse   they  are   Bonietimes   at 
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Ijome  iiud  resident  in  tiieir  underground  lahvrinthB,  but  they  are  a 
rest.lesH  folk,  for  ever  seeniinglv  on  tlie  line  of  march.  Tliey  traverse 
forest  paths  in  all  directions  nlong  causeways  of  their  own  worn  in  the 
soil  by  the  passage  of  their  thousands.  When  you  come  across  one  of 
these  armies  of  ants  in  motion,  on  either  j-ide  of  the  main  stream,  which 
is  perhaps  only  half  an  inch  broad,  there  may  !»  a  couple  of  feet  of 
hiting  warriors  in  a  swarming  mass  on  either  side  of  the  rapidly  marching 
army  of  workers  carrying  pitjKV.  Sentinels  are  ont  far  and  wide  in  all 
directions,  and  if  you  pause  anywhere  within  a  few  feet  of  this  marching 


body  of  ants  you  will  very  soon  feel  the  consequences  in  a  series  of 
painful  nip!»  as  though  from  red-hot  pincers.  These  warrior  ants  know  no 
fear.  They  attack  any  creature  which  comes  near  their  line  of  march, 
burying  their  powerful  mandiblea  in  the  flesh,  and  will  then  lei  the  head 
be  torn  from  the  body  sooner  than  give  way. 

A  description  of  Uganda  would  not  he  complete  without  a  picture  of 
the  banana  groves  which,  from  an  agricultural  jwint  of  view,  form  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  country.  The  cultivated  banana  is  possibly 
Africa   in    its   origin.     I    believe   botanists   con.sider  that   it  , 
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tirft  diven;Ml  from  wild  fornij^  of  Mni'i  in  Kastem  A>ia.  ami  like  all  tl»e 
other  foini  imnlKCl#  oiiUivateti  I»v  the  Ne^ro,  travelleil  to  tropioal  Afrii-a 
front  India  at  H-me  pre-hi^Iorii-  i-eri^l,  I,  too,  held  this  o|iiiiiou  ooce. 
but  I  ouiiuot  eii>lin>e  it  !-.«  heartily  now,  ou  ivflection.  I  beliew  there 
i*  no  [\i\»r>i  of  the  l<nnaita  having  l^^'u  known  to  t(ie  aiieieiit  Kgyirtians. 


Its  •it.'ieut itio  tiaii'.e.  .V-sr'.  i?  of  t.'our!*  only  a  l^tiui^ing  of  the  I^y|4i(ui- 
.\rabii'  won!  ..i'».  and  Miihaniina'.htu  Ki:y|.i  only  knew  the  fruit  in  the 
Middle  Age>,*  Tlit-refore  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  iHiliivaiei.1  lutnana 
mched  tn'>|4i.-al  Ai'rioa  front  A>ia,  l\v  way  of  Kjryj.t,  ^inoe  its  iutrMluction 

*  The  WiM\i  ~i«iuii.a'"  wa-s  I  I'.liivi-,  iittrodtt>'«d  and  s)>r«ad  by  the  I\4tn$iMM. 
and  ii  |»-«MiU.v  tleriv*>i  ttom  a  W  t>;  Atrit'aH  wtHvi, 

VOL.  I.  7 
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to  Negroland  would  be  almost  too  recent  to  explain  its  long  connection 
with  Negro  life  as  testified  by  linguistic  evidence ;  neither  is  it  easy 
under  present  climatic  conditions  to  conceive  of  the  plant  having  been 
cultivated  from  Western  India  through  Southern  Persia  and  right  across 
sterile  Arabia.  Was  it  by  any  possibility  brought  by  some  navigating 
people  like  the  Phoenicians  or  Sabi^ans  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
started  as  an  introduced  plant  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  thence  to 
spread  right  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean?*  Could 
it  be  possible  that  the  immigrants  of  Malay  races,  speaking  languages 
allied  to  the  Polynesian  stock,  who  at  unknown  and  distant  periods  drifted 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Sumatra  and  Java  to  Madagascar,  brought 
with  them  clumps  of  banana  roots  ?  The  idea  seems  extremely  improbable* 
The  cultivated  banana,  it  must  be  remembered,  produces  no  seed,  and 
therefore  can  only  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots.  JIach  year 
the  banana,  which  in  the  botanical  svstem  is  not  verv  far  off  the  orchid 
group,  sends  up,  like  an  orchid,  a  fresh  stem  from  a  new  root,  while  the 
old  one,  after  flowering  and  fruiting,  dies.  Did  the  Arabs  introduce  the 
cultivated  banana  from  Eastern  Asia  into  East  Africa  as  they  did  into 
Egypt?  If  so,  they  could  only  have  done  this — even  if  they  did  it 
before  the  Islamic  period — as  far  back  as  al)out  2,000  years  ago.  If 
this  was  the  means  of  its  introduction  into  tro])ical  Africa,  then  in  that 
relatively  short  period  it  has  spread  over  all  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
continent  as  a  cultivated  plant.  Of  course  I  am  fullv  aware  that  several 
wild  sj)ecies  of  Musa  are  indigenous  to  Africa,  as  others  are  to  Madagascar. 
Is  it  quite  impossible  that  none  of  these  indigenous  species  of  Musa  could 
have  originated  the  cultivated  form  of  the  African  banana?  The  fruit 
of  all  these  wild  species  differs  from  the  cultivated  fruit  very  markedly 
in  developing  large  black  seeds  which  are  embedded  in  a  pulp  that  not 
even  an  anthropoid  ape  could  eat  with  any  pleasure.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  slightly  bitter,  dry,  tasteless  white  pith  surrounding  these  large 
inedible  seeds  could  have  been  any  attraction  to  primitive  man  in  Africa, 
so  that  he  protected    and   fostered  one  of  these  species  of  Muaa  until  it 

*  An  allied  problem  is  the  distribution  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  the  origin  of 
which,  judging  by  its  nearest  relations  in  the  palm  family,  was  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  understand  the  cocoanut  palm  having  been  introduced  all 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  whore  it  is  so  abundant,  by  Malay,  Phcenician,^ 
Indian,  Persian,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Arab  navigators,  but  how  did  it  reach  the 
west  coast  of  Africa?  The  cold  of  the  Cape  peninsula  would  not  permit  of  the 
cocoanut  travelling  round  the  south  end  of  the  continent  back  to  the  tropica 
along  the  west  coast.  Yet  apparently  the  Portuguese  found  it  growing  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  when  they  first  travelled  in  that  direction.  Possibly,  however, 
it  was  introduced  by  them  after  all  from  Brazil  to  the  west  coast,  in  which  case  it 
has  spread  up  and  down  the  coast  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
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develoiied  into  the  cultivatfd  liaimiia  exiictlv  like  tlie  cultivated  banana 
sejMrately  developed  in  Eastern  Asia  y 

It  would,  in  any  case,  lie  difficult  to  make  a  Mugaiida  of  lo-day 
believe  that  his  beloved  foo<l  »iil)Kiauce,  wliich  provides  him  with  a  mass 
of  nourishinir  vegetable  pulp,  with  n  dessert  fnilt,  with  sweet  beer  and 
heady  spirit,  with  soap,  plates,  dishes,  napkins,  and  materials  for  foot- 
bridges,* was  not  always  indigenous  to  the  land  he  dwells  in,  and  of 
which  it  has  become  the  distinguishing  feature. 

The  banana,  as  most  of  my  readers  are  aware,  ))eloi)gs  to  an  order  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  called  the  Zingil>tracii\  to  which  belong  the 
vannas  am)  the  root  [irwlueing  ginger,     'ihe  Howit  grows  on  a  long  stalk 


proceeding  from  the  highest  i>urt  of  the  plant  (the  stem  of  the  lianana 
may  grow  in  fertile  districts  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  alwve  the  ground). 
The  corolla  of  the  flower,  with  its  pooiiy  developed  petals,  is  yellowish 
white,  bnt  it  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  sight  lieldnd  a  hnge 
gpsthe  of  purple,  ha  the  flower  is  fertili^ed,  this  spathe  draws  back  and 
falls  off.  There  ia,  however,  always  a  considerahle  space  of  bare  stalk 
between  those  flowers  which  have  been  fertilised,  anil  are  prcKJucing  friiit, 
and  the  end  of  the  stalk,  where  the  last  flowers  remain  in  a  he  art,- shaped 
bolb  of  purple  spathes.  ,\  hunch  of  Imnanns  with  ihe  great  jjuiple  tassel 
at  the  end  of  the  stalk  makes  ipiite  a  beautiful  object  to  paint,  from  the 
CODtraHt  between  the  fat.  smooth  yellow-green  fruit  above  and  the  purple- 

*  In  the  western  parts  of  the  l.'gnii<la  Protectorate  long  i>i|M:  sU'iiia  nre  made  out 
of  the  stalks  of  banana  leaves. 
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red  knob  at  the  end  of  Ihe  stalk  below.  The  leaves  of  ttie  bananas  are  the 
most  lovely  green  tlmt  exists  in  nature.  Wben  young,  or  wLen  semi- 
transparent,  with  the  snnliglit  behind  them,  they  offer  a  brilliant  grass- 
green  to  the  eye.  The  upper  surfaee  of  the  leaf  in  its  prime,  however, 
is  blue-green,  and  the  blue  sheen  is  produced  by  n  delicate  bloom,  which 
also  veils  the  brigiit  colours  and  contrasts  of  the  stem  with  a  scumbled 
softening  of  tints.  The  main  stem  of  the  full-grown  tree  is  often  glossy 
black.  Even  the  old  and  tattered  fronds  are  beautiful  liy  the  vivid  yellow 
or  bronze-black  tints  they  assume,  A  Ijauana  plantation,  therefore,  is  a 
feast    of  colour   for   the  eyes.      It    is   also  a    scjurce  of  joy  and    cuuifort    to 


^^^njAi^^^^^mim 


one's    hungry     porters    from    the    assumnce    of    satisfving    food     which     it 
supplies. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  my  readers  remember  fantastic  pictures  bv 
an  Early  Victorian  [winter  (f  Martin)  who  flourished  in  the  'forties  of  the 
last  century,  and  illustrated  religious  subjects,  derived  in  great  measure 
from  the  inspiration  of  Milton's  Pamdine  Lost  and  Heijnined.  His 
works  were  much  ]ieri«-tuated  by  engraved  reprwi  not  ions.  One  of  tlie^ 
was  called  "The  Plains  of  Heaven."  It  e.xhibiled  a  Turneresque  landscape 
of  untrue  pers|»ective,  with  those  vague,  unci  as  a  i  tied  trees  so  untruthfiil  i 
drawing  to  which  Turner  was  addicted.  Streams  of  water  flowed  without 
any   regard   to  the   law   of  gravity,  and   a    Tunieresque   shimmer   in    the 
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bananas  grow,  and  at  the  end  of  each  series  of  yards  is  the  closely 
thatched  residence  of  some  family  or  household.  Each  house,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  has  various  subsidiary  buildings  attached  to  it.  Everything 
bears  a  neat,  swept-up  appearance,  and  the  handsome  trees  and  general 
richness  of  vegetation  round  the  dwellings  make  it  a  city  of  gardens. 
Along  some  of  the  roads  there  must  be  straight  perspectives  of  one  or 
more  miles  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the  avenues  has  about  it 
something  royal  and  suggestive  of  a  capital.  Mission  buildings,  with 
cathedrals  in  brick  and  stone,  or  in  humbler  materials  of  cane,  thatch,  and 
palm  poles,  rise  from  three  of  the  great  hills  which  surround  the  little 
basin  in.  which  the  smaller  mound  of  Kampala  is  situated — Kampala,  the 
hillock  which  was  contemptuously  given  to  Captain  Lugard  by  Mwanga, 
and  where  the  first  seed  was  planted  from  which  the  British  Administra- 
tion over  all  these  vast  territories  grew  and  prospered.  To  the  east  of 
Kampala  rise  the  heights  on  which  the  military  garrison  of  Indian  and 
Sudanese  troojjs  is  established.  Here  a  strong  and  well-constructed  fort 
has  been  erected,  from  which  the  whole  of  Mengo  can  be  dominated. 
There  is  fast  springing  up  about  Kampala  a  town  of  Indian  traders  and 
a  large  Sudanese  settlement.  There  are  German  stores,  at  which  most 
articles  needful  to  the  European  settler  can  be  purchased,  besides  the 
well-provided  Indian  bazaar.  The  steep  red  roads  radiate  from  Kampala 
in  every  direction,  and  up  and  over  every  one  of  the  encircling  hills. 
Yet  Mengo  is  in  some  respects  disappointing,  for  it  is  self-centred  ;  it  is 
difficult  from  any  of  the  fatiguing  heights  around  it  to  obtain  any 
decisive  glimpse  of  regions  beyond. 

Let  us  take  an  imaginary  journey  together  in  this  Kingdom  of  Uganda 
in  order  that  the  untravelled  reader  may  tetter  realise  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  its  chiefs  and  people.  We  will  suppose  that 
we  have  left  behind  us  the  suburbs  of  Mengo,  which  extend  almost  as  far 
from  the  centre  of  that  ca[)ital  as  do  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  road 
is  as  broad  as  an  English  country  road,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
African  path  (which  is  barely  the  breadth  of  the  space  occupied  by  men 
walking  in  single  file).  The  road  is  much  rutted,  and  is  seamed  by 
gullies,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  heavy  troi)ical  rains  cut  up  its 
soft  clay  surfLice.  On  either  side  of  the  road  the  grass  grows  high, 
perhaps  to  heights  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  gay 
flowering  ])lants  and  shrubs.  Tlie  road  ascends  a  steep  hill  through  this 
country  of  luxuriant  grass.  The  hilltop  reached  and  the  descent  begun, 
the  traveller  sees  liefore  him  a  broad  marsh  in  the  valley  below.  The 
descent  to  this  marsh  is  possibly  so  abrupt  that  it  is  deemed  wiser  to 
get  off  the  horse  or  mule  and  leave  that  beast  to  slither  down  side- 
ways.    At     the    edge    of    the    marsh    the    road    becomes    a    long    narrow 
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■cauaewjiy  of  wbiti'  snnd  Imilt  up  between  stacks  of  jtalisadeis,  wliich  are 
further  strengthened  by  raiigh  basketwork.  These  causeways  not  Imving 
been  origimiliv  eonslruefed  to  1>p  traversed  bv  a  man  on  horselwick,  the 
sandy  loam  which  is  heajied  on  a  foundation  of  ijftjjynis  stalks  and  sticks 
has  not  a,  very  sure  surface.  The  horse  or  mule,  or  even  tlie  man  on  foot, 
may  suddenly  sink  a  foot  down  into  this  loose  material,  though  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  a  broken  limb.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh  a 
^eater  looseness  of  sirncture    in    the    causeway  no    doubt    permits    of   the 


slow  percolation  of  tlie  water,  for  these  swamjis  are  genei 
rivers  nearly  stagnant  in  their  flow. 

Looking  on  either  side  as  the  marsh  is  being  crossed, 
notice  first  of  all  the  gigantic  papyrus,  which  may  be  grc 


■ally  the   beds 


he  traveller  will 
ng  up  as  high 


k. 
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as  fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  and  interspersed  amongst  papyrus  roots 
are  quantities  of  fern,  of  amaranth,  or  "  love-lies-a-bleeding,''  and  the 
gorgeous  red  purple  Dissotw  flowers,  a  yellow  composite  like  a  malformed 
daisy,  and  large  masses  of  pink  or  lavender-coloured  Pentas.  There  are 
also  sages  and  mints  which  smell  strongly  of  peppermint,  and  a  rather 
handsoii  e  plant  with  large  white  bracts  and  small  mauve  flowers.  In  and 
out  of  this  marsh  vegetation  flit  charming  little  finches  of  the  waxbill 
type.  One  of  them  is  particularly  beautiful,  with  a  body  of  black,  white, 
and  dove  colour,  and  a  crimson  back.  The  next  ascent  of  the  inevitable 
hill  which  succeeds  the  marsh  may  lead  one  through  a  more  wooded 
country,  where,  amongst  many  other  flowering  shrubs,  grows  a  species  of 
mallow  (JhfUilon),  with  blush-pink  flowers  in  clusters,  like  dog-roses  in 
general  ap[)earance.  The  following  descent  into  the  swampy  hollow  may 
be  one  of  those  plunges  into  grand  tropical  forest  which  have  been  already 
described  with  ill-regulated  enthusiasm — for  the  average  reader  who  attempts 
to  follow  these  descriptions  may  not  be  as  deeply  moved  as  is  the  author 
by  these  vegeta])le  spk^ndours. 

Perhaps  it  is  by  now  past  mid-day,  and  the  afternoon  sun  is  cruelly 
hot.  Between  the  traveller  and  the  town  of  the  nearest  big  chief  where 
he  intends  to  cam[)  is  a  hill  unusually  high,  and  with  such  steep  sides 
that  mo^t  people  are  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  to  the  summit.  Owing 
to  the  heat  and  the  stee[)ness  of  the  ascent  the  climb  is  punctuated  by 
peevish  stops,  during  which  the  perspiration  is  wrung  from  one's  brow. 
One  sits  down  anywhere,  anyhow,  amidst  the  vegetation  and  fans  a  heated 
face  inetfectually  with  a  damp  pocket-handkerchief.  The  traveller  is  here 
in  a  mood  to  make  very  depreciatory  remarks  about  Uganda,  and  to  wish 
that  he  had  never  set  out  on  this  particular  journey.  Making  one  more 
efifort,  however,  the  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  gained,  and  suddenly  on  the 
apex  of  the  hill,  under  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  spreading  tree,  one  sees  a 
sight  which  looks  unreal  in  its  opportuneness — a  table  spread  with  a 
snowy  white  cloth  and  set  out  with  tea-things.  One  or  more  camp-chairs, 
according  to  the  number  of  p]uro})eans  of  the  party ;  a  group  of  smiling 
white-clothed  attendants;  a  camp-fire  over  which  a  kettle  is  boiling;  in 
short,  all  the  requirements  for  a  delightful  tea-party  just  at  that  time  of 
the  afternoon  when  tea  would  be  most  welcome.  All  these  preparations 
have  been  made  without  consulting  the  traveller  by  the  chief  or  sub-chief 
of  the  district,  very  possibly  not  even  the  one  he  is  going  to  visit.  It 
has  been  guessed  that  the  white  man  will  find  this  hill  the  most  trying 
point  in  his  day's  journey  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun,  and 
therefore  this  spot  has  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  one  to  prepare 
tea  to  cheer  liim  on  his  way.  Very  possibly  one  may  only  guess  all  this, 
as  the  attendants,  like  well-trained  English  servants,  offer  no  conversation 
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iiiiKolictted;  iinii  willi  tlu-ir  iiilwrn  tact  flie  cliJefs  nrc  not  there  to  worry 
you  with  conniliini-iils  or  greetings,  'i'lic  tea,  tlierefon-,  is  dnink^-cup- 
after  cup,  inadi-  with  dflieious  freuli  itiilk — gratefully  and  silently,  aod 
the  traveller  finishes  tin-  rest  of  his  jonrney  in  it  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
The  I'lace  where  he  will  eiicairiji  fur  the  niglit  is  )irol»ihly  a  reat- 
hoHfie  on  the  skirts  of  ii  laigi-  native  settlement,  or  it  may  even  be  on 
the  big  o]jen  space   when-  the  weekly  markets  are   held,  or  near  to  which 


the  chiiivli  or  mosijne  lias  iM-en  erected.  As  one  nears  the  camp,  excited 
white-rolutl  niessengcrs  come  flying  along  the  road  three  at  a  time,  running- 
as  hard  a.s  they  can  to  meet  the  Knropean  as  he  advances  on  horseback, 

"Chief  So-an<l-so  has  sent  lis  to  greet  you,"  they  shout,  liesidea  adding 
many  of  the  usual  and  elahorati'  I'ganda  greetings.  The  traveller  lx>wa  ; 
they  whei'l  round  and  run  back  as  hard  as  they  ciinie.  A  few  hundred 
yaifU  farther  on,  more  messengers  arrive  with  the  same  statement.  The 
last    of  these  thai    come  remain    with  the   guest,  give    him    the    news,  and 
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direct  him  to  the  jjlace  where  preparations  liave  been  made  for  his  camping. 
The  ground  has  heen  cleared,  or  it  may  be  that  an  unusually  apacioua 
rest-house  has  been  swept  out,  its  floor  laid  with  fresh  green  grass,  and 
every  reasouable  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  rapid  installation  of 
the  tired  travellers  and  their  porters. 

You    have    scarcely  got  into    your  temporary  (jiiarters    before    you   hear 
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the  noise  of  a  great  multitude.  Any  numlier  of  persons  from  twenty  to 
five  hundred,  according  to  the  importance  and  size  of  your  caravan,  are 
ranvergiug  on  your  camp,  loaded  with  bunches  of  green  unripe  Imuanas,* 
or  smaller  quantities  of  yellow  ripe  ones,  carrying  grass  bundles  in  which 
are  tied  up  sweet  jxitatoes,  these  being  now  much  cultivated  by  the  chiefs. 
Other  bundles  contain  beana,  Indian  com,  ground-nuts.  Baskets  of  plump 
*'  The  native  usually  prefers  the  unripe  baiinua  cooked,  as  his  mainstay. 
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fowls  uttering  a  joyous  cackle,  unconscious  of  their  coming  doom,  and 
paniers  containing,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  eggs,  are  being  carried  by  other 
smiling  folk,  while  small  boys  drive  up  recalcitrant  sheep  and  goats.  If 
you  are  a  very  big  man,  or  the  chief  you  are  visiting  is  a  very  imix)rtant 
person,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  a  bullock  or  even  a  milch  cow — four 
bullocks,  four  milch  cows — may  be  added  to  this  great  gift  of  food.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  chief  has  any  cows  and  you  are  a  European  known  to 
favour  tea  in  })reference  to  whisky,  there  will  be  gourds  and  baskets  of 
fresh  milk.  1  use  the  word  "  basket "  advisedly,  for  the  Kaganda  can 
weave  basketwork  so  finely  that  they  can  in  this  way  construct  pottles  to 
contain  milk.  The  milk  may  also  be  brought  in  earthern  i)ots  or  jars  ; 
in  which  case,  altliough  perfectly  sweet,  it  will  have  a  slightly  smoky  taste, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  i)ot  is  cleaned  from  the  remains  of  sour 
milk.  Three  or  four  headmen  of  extremely  clean  a])pearance,  their  eyes 
dancing  with  friendliness  and  their  tongues  uttering  rapid  salutations,  will 
accompany  this  army  of  food-bearers.  They  will  arrange  the  offerings  in 
an  orderly  semi-circle,  i)lacing  the  more  precious  things  before  the  door  of 
your  house  or  tent.  After  mentioning  the  name  of  the  donor,  they  will 
salute  and  retire,  having  jjrobably  incpiired  what  time  it  will  be  convenient 
to  you  to  receive  their  chief.  I  never  in  all  my  travels  in  Africa  encountered 
a  people  of  more  delightful  native  politeness  and  tact  than  the  Baganda. 
Other  natives  and  native  chiefs  quite  as  friendly  will  call  upon  you  at 
the  wrong  time,  bore  you  with  questions,  and  rob  much  of  their  hospitality 
of  its  value  by  this  waste  of  time  and  added  weariness.  It  has  never  been 
so  in  all  my  experience  with  the  Eaganda. 

If,  after  such  a  present  of  food,  you  are  not  a  i:)erfect  brute  (and  perfect 
brutes  are  rather  commoner  among  white  men  than  black),  you  will  not 
only  give  the. chief  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  you,  but  will  probably 
invite  him  to  take  tea  or  luncheon  or  dinner  with  you.  He  will  arrive 
with  a  large  suite,  who,  after  salutations,  will  retire  and  leave  him  to  your 
society;  he  will  come  clad  in  snowy  white,  with  possibly  a  European  coat 
or  jacket  over  Bis  long  shirt,  and  his  feet  will  be  encased  in  handsome 
sandals  of  thick  decorated  leather,  with  bands  of  otter-fur.  He  will  eat 
and  drink  with, you  with  manners  that  offer  no  scope  for  fastidious  criticism. 
During  the  meal,  if  you  are  able  to  talk  with  him  in  Swahili  or  Luganda, 
he  will  give  you  no  end  of  interesting  information,  but  he  will  be  always 
on  the  alert  to  take  his  departure  at  the  least  suspicion  of  weariness  on  the 
part  of  his  entertainer. 

When  you  go  to  pay  him  a  return  visit  there  will  be  the  usual  running 
to  and  fro  of  messengers,  and  you  will  arrive  at  an  opening  in  one  of 
those  mile-long,  lofty  fences  of  plaited  reeds  to  which  reference  has 
alrejidy  been  made.      Going  through  this  doorway,  which  may  be   masked 
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by  a  reed  screen,  you  will  enter  a  large,  clean  empty  courtyard  opening 
into  three  or  four  other  courtyards,  in  the  last  of  which  you  may  be 
greeted  by  a  Imud  of  native  musie — HuteH,  homa,  drums,  etc.  After 
passing  through  all  these  emjity  courta  one  arrives  at  the  reception  house. 
This  is  a  huilding  with   an   iniineiise   thick   thatched   roof  descending   in 


a  hold  slope  and  lifted  up  over  the  eaves  of  the  doorway,  AwcendiDg  a 
mud  step  or  two,  perhaps,  we  enter  the  dwelling,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  great  many  palm  ])oles,  and  is  therefore  fairly  lofty  after 
the  low  doorway  is  passed.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  fine  sweet*  grass. 
On  this  are  placed  closely  woven  mats  or  beautifully  dressed  skins,  and 
there  are  numerous  stools  and  chairs.  No  person  of  any  eoQsequeHce  in 
VOL.  I.  8 
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Uganda  goes  about  without  an  attendant  carrying  a  chair  (and  when  chiefs 
come  to  visit  you,  you  need  not  be  in  any  way  worried  about  providing 
seats  for  them  to  sit  on,  as  each  will  bring  his  own).  The  interior  of 
this  house  may  be  divided  into  compartments  by  screens  or  bark-cloth 
curtains.  It  is  i)Ossible,  however,  that  the  dwelling  in  which  you  are 
received  is  a  relatively  simple  one  and  is  not  inhabited  at  night.  Other 
houses  of  a  more  elaborate  character  will  be  found  in  adjoining  court- 
yards— the  big  man's  own  private  dwelling  and  the  house  of  his  wife,  and 
other  huts  for  female  members  of  the  household  or  children,  kitchens 
and  latrines.  On  this  last  point  the  Muganda  displays  a  sense  of  decency 
and  cleanliness  almost  on  the  p]nglish  level. 

The  forests  and  marshes  of  Uganda  abound  in  remarkable  monkeys 
and  brilliantly  coloured  birds  to  a  degree  not  common  elsewhere  in  tropical 
Africa ;  but  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  as  may  be  imaging  from  its 
relatively  dense  population — a  [jopulation  once  much  thicker  than  to-day 
— has  been  to  a  great  extent  denuded  of  its  big  game.  In  the  large 
District  of  Buddu,  and  in  Koki,  which  form  the  southern  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  rhinoceroses,  elands,  and  buffalo  are  still  found  in  the  bush 
country.  In  j)arts  of  Kiagwe  also,  on  the  east  of  the  kingdom,  there 
are  buffalo,  belonging  to  the  Abyssinian,  and  not  to  the  South  African  ty}>e. 
The  bastard  hartebeest  (Daimdiscus),  known  to  Europeans  as  the  "  topi,"* 
and  Thomas's  kob  (Cobus  thomasi)  are  still  found,  though  in  decreasing 
numbers,  in  the  more  grass-covered  country  of  the  north-west  and  north, 
in  which  lands  also  (irant's  zebra  is  met  with  in  some  number.*. 
Speke's  tragelaph  is  still  found  in  most  of  the  big  marshes  and  along 
the  lake  shores.  Elephants  are  fairly  abundant  some  distance  from  the 
more  thickly  ^wDpulated  centres,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  most 
of  the  population  converges  to  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  lion  is  a  rapidly  decreasing  danger  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  leopard  is  most  abundant,  even  haunting  the  precincts  of  such  a 
centre  of  European  activity  as  Entebbe.  There  are  two  large  wild-eats 
most  common  and  characteristic  of  Uganda — the  serval  and  the  servaline. 
The  servaline  cat  grows  sometimes  almost  to  the  size  of  a  leopard.  Its 
skin,  besides  a  few  bold  black  markings,  is  covered  with  an  infinitude  of 
tiny  black  spots,  so  crowded  together  as  to  give  it  a  dun  colour  at  a 
distance.  These  skins  are  much  in  favour  with  the  natives,  as  are  also 
the  blue-mouse-coloured  pelts  of  the  tiny  Gephalophus  antelope,  the 
"  entalaganya ''  of  the  l^ganda,  who  sew  these  little  blue-grey  silkv;.. skins 
together  and  make  beautiful  mats  of  them.  It  is  strange  that  the  Bli|^anda, 
who  have  a  decided  ajipreciation  of  beauty  of  form  and  outline,  should 
apparently  have  no  sense    of  colour    to   appeal    to,    though    they  live  in  a 

*  For  native  names  of  antelopes,  etc.,  see  Vocabularies  (Chai)ter  XX.). 
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land  of  blazing  hues,  a  country  where  bird,  butterfly,  and  flower — even 
earth-worms  —unite  to  display  under  brilliant  sunshine  all  the  primary 
colours  and  many  of  their  most  exquisite  blendings. 

A  characteristic  tree  of  tlie  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  especially  of 
Uganda  itself,  is  the  ekirikiti,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  This  is  a  species  of  Erythrina  which  is  deciduous,  and  ordinarily 
flowers  when  the  leaves  are  absent  from  the  tree.  The  grey-green  branches 
are  covered  with  flower-clusters  which  might  have  been  cut  out  of  crimson - 
scarlet  velvet.  Each  flower  in  these  clusters  is  like  a  large  bean-flower, 
but  the  hood  which  covers  the  calyx  is  prolonged  at  its  peak  into  a 
nuniber  of  branching  filaments  almost  of  the  same  crimson -scarlet  as  the 
smooth  petals.  The  general  appearance  of  this  ,  flower  having  been 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  this  book  (the  cover  isdined  with  it),  there  is 
no  need  to  waste  further  space  on  its  description.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  these  trees  of  bare  grey  branches  hung  with  innumerable  scarlet 
lamps  are  familiar  objects  all  over  Uganda,  in  the  villages  and  in  their 
precincts,  and  in  the  uncultivated  bush.  As  the  flowers  turn  into  long 
curving  seed-pods,  the  leaves  spread  out.  The  foliage  is  large,  divided 
into  three  lobes,  and  of  a  bright  yellow-green,  so  that  both  in  leaf  and 
flower  the  ekirikiti  is  the  gayest  object  in  the  Uganda  forests  or  as  an 
ornamental  tree  or  hedge  in   its  gardens.* 

In  the  interior  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,t  besides  the  marshes  and 
swamps  alluded  to,  there  are  two  pieces  of  water  of  considerable  size. 
One  is  Lake  Wauiala  in  Southern  8ingo;  the  other  is  Lake  Kachira  in 
the  country  of  Koki.  This  last-named  lake,  which  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Hobart,  is  of  great  beauty  of  scenery.  In  very  dry  sea.sons  it 
may  dwindle  into  three  separate  lakes  connected  by  swampy  rivers.  Both 
Lake  Kachira  and  Lake  Wamala  contain  very  large  hippopotamuses,, 
besides  numbers  of  Speke's  tragelaph. 

Buddu  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  district  of  Uganda,  owing  to  it» 
varied  scenery  of  hill  and  tropical  forest.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the 
most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  kingdom  for  Europeans.  Another  district 
very  beautiful  in  scenery  is  the  little  Muhammadan  country  of  Butambala. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  fine  hill  scenery  in  Southern  Kiagwe. 

*  Although  the  Baganda  never  seem  to  appreciate  the  feast  of  colour  offered 
by  the  ekirikiti,  they  use  this  tree  a  good  deal  for  making  hedges  round  their 
compounds,  partly  for  its  ([uick  growth,  and  partly  because  the  branches  are  armed 
with  formidable  hooked  thorns. 

t  This  country  should  really  be  called  "  Buganda,"  which  is  its  designation  amongst 
the  natives  ;  but  the  land  having  first  of  all  been  discovered  by  explorers  who  only 
talked  Swahili,  and  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  Swahili  interpreters  for 
information,  the  mutilated  form  *'I'ganda"  has  now  been  irrevocably  fixed  as  its'. 
European  name. 
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The   administrative   capital   of  Uganda,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Protectorate  Administration   are   established  at   present,  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  lovely  scenery.      This  is  situated  at  Entebbe,  on  the  long  indented 
peninsula   of   that  name   which    stretches    many   arms   out    into    the   lake. 
"Entebbe"  means  in   the  Luganda  language  **  a  throne."     There  are  lofty 
green  downs  on   tliis  peninsula  which   command  a  splendid   view  over  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake.     It  is  round  the 
foot   of   these  downs,  on    their    southern   aspect,  that  the  European  settle- 
ment is  built.     The  eastern  side  of  Entebbe  is  tropical  forest  of  exceptional 
magnificence,    which     has    been    cleverly    transformed    by    Mr.    Alexander 
Whyte    into    botanical    gardens,    some    day    to    become    notable    for    their 
beauty.     One  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Entebbe,  and  in   fact 
of  much  of  Southern  Uganda,  is  the  lofty  incense-trees  {Pachylohxis).     These 
grow    to   a   great    height,  and  are    perennially  covered    with   a   rich    green 
pinnate  foliage.     Tlie  rugose  trunk   of  thick  girth   sweats  a  whitish    gum, 
which,  scraped  off  and  burnt  on  hot  coals,  produces  the  smoke  of  fragrant 
incense.     These    trees    produce    at    certain    seasons    of   the    year   enormous 
quantities    of    blue-black    plums,    which    are    the    favourite    food    of    grey 
parrots,    violet    plantain-eaters,    and    the    great    blue    Coi^ytheola,    besides 
monkeys   and    hornbills.     Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  one  of  these  trees 
growing,  those  who  live   in  the  neighbourhood  may  enjoy  all  day  long  the 
contemplation    of   the    gorgeous   plumage    of  these    birds,   the   antics   and 
cries  of  the  parrots,  and  the  wild  gambols  of  the  monkeys. 

Another  feature  at  Entebbe  is  the  abundance  and  tameness  of  pythons, 
which  sometimes  measure  as  much  as  seventeen  feet  in  length.  The 
Baganda  think  nothing  of  laying  hold  of  the  wild  python,  who  may 
perhaps  have  coiled  himself  up  in  some  hole,  and  however  much  the 
snake  hisses  and  ])rotests,  it  seldom  seems  to  bite.  Yet  these  snakes 
could  crush  a  man  l)etween  their  folds,  and  do  crush  and  devour  numbers 
of  sheep  and  goats.  They  seem,  however,  very  loath  to  attack  mankind, 
and  will  allow  extraordinary  liberties  to  be  taken  with  them.  The  vividly 
painted  puff-adders  of  the  Gaboon  species  are  as  common  as  the  pythons, 
and  although  their  bite  is  absolutely  deadly,  they,  too,  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  feared  by  the  natives. 

The  fig-tree,  which  produces  the  bark-cloth  of  Uganda,  grows,  of  course, 
most  abundantly  in  and  around  all  these  settlements,  European  and  native. 
The  figs  of  this  and  other  allied  trees  are  much  sought  after  by  the  violet 
plantain-eaters.  These  lovely  birds,  whom  the  Baganda  dislike  but  very 
seldom  molest,*  show  little  or  no  fear  of  man.  Tiiey  hop  and  crawl  along 
the    smooth    trunks    and    branches    of    the    fig-trees,    spreading    out    their 

*  No  appreciation  is  shown  of  their  gorgeous  colours.     They  are  disliked  because 
of  the  damage  they  do  to  the  bananas. 
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wings  and  straddling  across  the  hrancli  fis  if  to  exliibit  their  lovely 
colours,  chasing  one  another  with  !ond  hoots  and  mocking  cries.  The 
coloured  iliuptration  should  give  some  idea  of  the  crimson  pinions,  violet- 
blue  liody,  crimson  crest,  and  yellow  heak  of  these  birds,  which  are  such 
nil  everyday  sight  in  and  around  Entebbe. 

The  most  disagreeable  feature,  jierhaps,  of  the  whole  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  and  especially  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  is  the  frequent 
and  very  dangerous  tbunderslonns.  Hitherto  in  these  descriptions  I  have 
had  difficulty  in  restraining  language  within  the  limits  of  reasoned 
enthusiasm  when  describing  the  scenery  and  colour.  The  reverse  of  this 
jileasing  aspect  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  the  almost  constant  pre.^ence 


of  mosquitoes  (though  these  can  be  to  a  great  extent  banished  by  clearing 
away  the  bush},  the  danger  of  severe  attacks  of  malarial  fever,  and,  lastly, 
the  thunderstorms.  When  you  are  travelling  through  the  wilderness,  the 
thunderstorm  presents  to  you  four  pos.tible  ways  of  dying: — one:  you  may 
ijuite  (lossihly  be  struck  and  killed  by  lightning,  or  if  not  killed,  severely 
jfaralysed ;  two:  the  lightning  may  set  fire  to  your  house  or  tent;  three: 
the  api^alling  wind  which  precedes  the  crash  of  the  storm  will  almost 
certainly  level  your  tent  with  the  ground,  and  may  very  probably  bring 
down  your  temporary  house  in  ruins — in  either  case  you  may  be  struck 
and  killed  by  the  ridge-pole  of  the  tent  or  the  beams  of  the  roof  of  your 
house;  four:  you  may  escape  death  by  lightning  or  by  the  downfall  of 
your  dwelling,  but  you  are  left  without  a  roof  over  your  head,  exposed  to 
the    full   force   of  the   tropical   rain,  with   perhaps   nothing  on    but   night 
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garments.  The  actual  shock  of  being  out  for  some  minutes,  or  half  an 
hour,  in  this  douche  of  cold  water  may  cause  collapse,  or  produce 
pneumonia,  which  may  be  fatal  in  three  days. 

These  considerations,  in  the  absence  of  properly  constructed  houses  or 
tents  warranted  to  resist  a  hurricane,  cause  one  to  view  with  serious 
apprehension  the  approach  of  every  storm,  and  at  places  like  Entebbe 
there  must  be  nearly  200  storms  in  the  year.  They  generally 
come  on  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  day  or  the  night  has  been  extremely  hot,  and  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  movement  in  the  air.  Over  the  sea  horizon 
of  the  lake  purple  clouds  begin  to  form,  which,  as  they  rise  and  cover 
the  heavens,  turn  to  an  awful  monotonous  dun-grey,  becoming  whitish 
over  the  storm  centre,  with  one  or  two  little  patches  of  blackish  cloud 
floating  over  this  dirty-white  focus.  The  whole  sky  is  almost  covered 
before  the  storm  bursts.  As  a  first  warning  (if  it  be  daylight),  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  lake  near  its  horizon  l)ecomes  ruled  with  black  lines  which 
are  the  advancing  l^illows  of  the  wind-lashed  water.  Then  in  the  distance 
arises  the  sound  of  a  riisliing  wind  which  comes  nearer  and  nearer  until 
trees  a  hundred  yards  distant  are  seen  to  be  swaying  and  cracking,  whilst 
there  is  still  a  deadlv  calm  where  vou  are  staudiuij.  Then  tlie  blast 
strikes  you,  being  jireceded  j>ossibly  by  a  cloud  of  blinding  dust  or  a  scjuall 
of  leaves.  Doors  slam  in  the  liouses ;  unfastened  windows  are  wrenched 
oflf  their  hinges,  and  the  papers  and  light  articles  in  the  rooms  are 
whirled  hither  and  thither,  while  in  the  garden  or  forest  hard  by  branches 
crack  and  loosely  rooted  trees  fall  to  the  earth  with  a  frightening  crash. 
If  you  are  in  a  tent  and  watching  this  storm,  in  all  probability  the 
first  impact  of  the  wind  has  levelled  your  canvas  to  the  ground,  and  all 
your  treasured  belongings  on  your  camp-table  and  your  bed  are  exposed 
to  the  rain  which  is  now  approaching.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  cubic 
mile  of  grey  water  which  is  being  driven  towards  you  at  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  In  this  moving  shower-bath  you  remain  for  thirty  minutes  or 
more;  then  if  vou  have  survived  this,  there  may  be  a  lull.  Then  another 
cubic  mile  of  water  will  be  driven  u[>  and  over  you. 

At  last  tlie  storm  settles  down  into  a  fine,  steady  downpour,  and  the 
worst  is  over.  But  the  lightning !  If  it  be  night-time  when  the  storm 
comes  np,  you  will  see  when  the  purple  clouds  first  form  over  the  lake 
horizon  that  they  are  lit  up  every  minute  or  so  by  silent  flashes, 
revealing  with  temporary  vividness  the  shapes  of  the  cumulus  clouds. 
Then  for  a  time  the  coruscations  cease,  until  the  heavens  are  one  pall  of 
dun-grey  cloud.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  hurricane 
wind  comes  the  first  flash  of  pink  lightning,  followed  immediately  by  an 
explosion  of  thunder  which  seems  to  be  the  crack  of  doom.     If  your  own 
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dwelling  and  ix>rters  escaj^e  (as  of  course  they  do  in  the  great  j^ercentage 
of  cases,  or  life  in  these  regions  would  be  iniix>ssihle),  you  will  almost 
certainly  see  a  tree  struck  or  somebody  else's  ridge-ix>le  go  down.  Tall 
trees,  however,  are  the  most  frei|uent  victims,  and  really  serve  as  lightning 
conductors,  screening  the  human  being  by  receiving  the  worst  of  the 
electric  duid.  These  terrible  Haming  swords  of  fire  reveal  to  you  the  grey 
wall  of  water  bv  which  vou  are  surrounded.  Graduallv  thev  become  less 
vehement,  and  are  accomj>anied  after  much  greater  intervals  of  time  by 
rumbles  of  thunder  more  bearable  than  the  artillerv  crashes  which  first 
accompanied  the  forked  lightning.  It  occurs  sometimes,  however,  that 
when  vou  think  the  storm  is  over  and  done  with  and  are  about  to  return 
to  your  bed.  thankful  to  have  escajieil  on  this  occasion  with  your  life,  a 
fresh  storm  comes  up,  or  nither  the  old  one  returns  in  its  circular  course, 
and  there  is  a  renewal  of  your  agonies  of  apprehension. 


CHAPTER    IV 
THE    WESTERN  FROl'lNCE  AND    THE  NILE 

THE  Wfstern  Province  contains  the  Districts  of  Ankole  and  Toro,  the 
little  territory  of  Jlboga,  to  the  nortli  of  llie  Semliki  River,  and 
the  District  of  Unjoro,  to  which  is  also  attiiched  al  jirest-nt  the  west  coant 
of  I<ake  Alliert  Nyanza. 

Ankole  is  for  the  most  jwrt  a  i;arallel  (though  on  a.  lower  level)  to 
the  Nandi  Plateau  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  east  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  It  consists  princiimlly  of  a  lofty  but  somewhat  broken  tableland 
4,50(>  to  6,000  feet  in  altitude,  riting  in  many  ^ilace^,  however,  to 
niountain  ranges  and  masses  of  8.000  feet  or  more  in  altitude.  In  fact, 
here  and  there  the  heights  of  Aukole  assume  in  their  vegetation  that 
Alpine  character  met  with  on  the  other  higti  mountains  of  the  Protectorate 
alx)ve  8,0(10  feet  in  height.  A  jiortion  of  Western  Ankole  whicli  borders 
the  eafit  coaxt  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  is  covered  with  dense  tropical  forest^ 
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and  tlii#  for*?*t — verv  like  tlint  of  the  (oii^o  in  chanicler — also  esteud:* 
into  llie  iiortlierii  hill:'  of  Ankole  to  altitiiile:'  of  6.(10(1  aiul  7.(KH)  feet. 
This  trojik'nl  forest,  like  (latches  of  a  similar  nature  in  Toro  and  Inyoro, 
iri  Slid  to  coutain  cliini)>anzee!i.  and  it  is  also  relate<l — though    I    have    do 


proof  of   the   correotness   of  the   statement — that    i)eopIe   like   the  Congo 
Pvgmies  lurk  in  the  dense  forests  of  Western  .\nkole. 

The  northern  part  of  this  district  is  esactly  like  Uganda  in  its 
combination  of  grassy  hills  iuter>j>ersed  with  marshes  or  sluggish  rivers 
choked  with  vegetation,     ^nth-western  .\nkole  is  a  mountainous  country 
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with  a  temperate  clininte,  good  patilure,  and  not  many  trees.*  South- 
eastern Ankole  ia  of  rather  low  level,  and  approximates  ta  character  to 
average  East  Africa,  with  a  marked  dry  season  alternating  with  the  wet, 
and  a  tendency  to  jiarcbed  vegetalion  and  ahsence  of  luxuriant  forests. 
The  scenery  in  the  north-west  of  Ankole  is  of  quite  exceptional  beauty, 
containing    a    Dumlier    of   large    liroken-down    cralers    of  extinct    volcanoes 


that  are  tilted  with  fresh-water  lakes  ranging  in  size  from  one  mile  in 
area  to  a  surface  of  over  twenty  square  miles.  The  remains  of  the  crater 
walls  rise  above  these  clear,  still  lakes  into  hills  and  mountaiae,  and 
their  refiections  cover  most  of  the  lake  surface.     The  vegetation  along  the 

*In  that  tomer  of  the.  Protectorate,  in  the  country  of  Mi>ororo,  which  borders 
On  the  Mfumbiro  volcanoes  (three  of  which  are  active),  tie  whole  ground,  according 
to  lieutenant  JIuiidy,  is  covered  with  lava.  It  is  very  rongh  ground  to  travel 
over,  as  the  lava  is  broken  into  large  blocks  and  small  fragments. 
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shores  is  fantastically  rich  in  palms,  forest  trees,  ItunaB,  flowering  creepers, 
and  wild  bananas,  wbile  the  slojies  that  are  not  precipitous  are  covered 
with  cullivated  banana  plantations  and  beset  with  pretty  little  huts. 
The  waters  of  the.-^e  lakes  are  alive  with  grebes  and  ducks,  and  the 
sheltered  creeks  are  covered  with  the  blue  lotus. 

As    the    climate   on    the    altitndes   that    overlook    these    crater    lakes   is 


quite  temperate  (the  surroundings  are  touchingly  home-like  with  their 
bracken,  their  daisies,  and  their  brambles),  and  as  the  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  at  present  without  nalive  inhabitants,  one  may  dare  to  hope 
that  a  smaller  repetition  of  the  great  white  colouy  of  Nandi  may  be 
founded  in  North-West  Ankole.  iS'owhere  in  the  whole  Protectorate  is 
the  scenery  more  continuously  alluring,  while  the  climate  lacks  that 
touch  of  damp  and  chilliness  which  occasionally  dims  the  perfection 
of  Nandi.      Here,  too,  you  have  every   mile   or   so   a  running   stream   of 
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R  few  small  iBlands  jnst  wirhin  tlie  British  sphfre  iiprf  tin-  soulh-eawt  corner. 
Mid  other  islets  close  to  the  Bay  of  Katvre  on  the  noilli-east.      The  water 
oF  this  lake,  except  i>erhap8  in   Ihe  verv  middle  or  near  the  south  end,  is 
brackish,  or  at  any  rate  unpalatable  to  man.     Dense  forest  L-onies  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  east  coast,  but  is  Beparated  from  nctiial  contact  with 
the  water  by  a  marshy   lielt  that  swarms  with  wateh-hii-ds.     Although  the 
rainfall  on  and  around  I-«ke  Albert  Edward  must  be  considerable,  the  ground 
on  the   north  side  of  the  lake  eshibita  a  vegetation  of  somewhat  starved 
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appearance,  except  where  the  shore  is  actually  swani|iy.     The  principal  object 
in  the  grastay    landjicape   (though   about    the   salt  lakes  of  the  north    there 
is  even  an   absence   of  grass,  and   the   country  looks  blasted)   is  the   tree 
euphorbia  which  I  deecrihed  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Province.     The 
lake,  of  course,  abounds  in  fish  and  in  birds,  the  latter  not  seeming  to  mind 
the  brackish  water  at  all. 

On  some  parts  of  its  eastern  and  northern  shores  may  be  seen  magnificent 
displays  of  water-fowl.     They  may  be  observed,  and  even  sketched,  through 
a  field-glass.     There  are  rows  of  Tantalus  storks,  with  lemon-yellow  beaks, 
white  heads  and  breasts,  black-green  wings,  and  shoulder  feathers  of  exquisite 
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n^k^-piiik ;  ^qiiailiv-ii-'  of  1)0110,111^,  rt>ti>.>rt<  of  ^■Iv•wlu^l  oraii^*  t  vadiiit:.  ilaneiug, 
auil  fet^in^  on  tSuf  shore-liiii-^  il*vk*  of  ru»«'i-wiiiie  ami  meialltiN^rr^eQ 
Kiiyiitiaii  i;ivs«'.  bUu'-i^rvy  hcr»>ii-,  fiiwu-tvU-itrvii  h«-i\ni^,  whiti'  f^ivu,  Maok 
tvriHoraiHj,  Wat-k-ijiven  ami  whiu-  >a(!*ili^liill^i  >iorks  witlt  orim^in  beak.'N 
|>ur)>le  aud  niJtf  ii'isf-.  ami  hns:<'  iiianitit.111  storks,  wiih  lUe  nuiitletl  beak^ 
ami  facfs  of  drmikanl-;.  the  >fi^i£i;y  tu-t-ks  atid  white  )>luiii<^  of  dowa^^er^. 
and  huge  Willi;-  of  >:thii-tike  i;"'y-gr»'''"-  At  .^'Oaiii  hours  of  the  ti»y  this 
iniineHSf  coiK-oiir^e  of  Innls  will  imt'i  no  doti!>t  aliraoteti  (>v  shivds  of  fish) 
(o  fevii.  tiiifLt,  ivurT,  |  lav,  .iiui  dis[>lay.     In  two  hour?  |>rr1ui|i.-  all  mav  have 


vauisheil.  eitLer  to  |irive«I  to  another  feiflhis:  |ili 
the  uii;hi    at    their    rvnwiui;    or    -If'i'tii^    rest>rt. 


i>  st'ttle  down  for 

cheerfiil    elaniour 

is  of  the   iirvat    lish-easles.     These 

idiv    iiiloun^i    iihmia^e    of    while. 


would  lie  heii;hlT-i(ii1  l\v  the  K  td  son 
vooiteratiiiii    (nnls    when    altilt    i.a 
i-hocolaio-bK'wii,  and  h'.aok. 

To  the  iiorth-«t.-l.  Ijike  Ali>T:  K-lwimi  semis  off  or  tvoeives  a  onrious 
e«eDsi.>n,  whioli,  on  trie  whole,  had  Ivtior  Iv  calle«t  Ijike  l>werH.  Ihiriog 
the  raiuv  $ea$L>n  the  waters  of  Liike  Owerii  (low  tiiroiit;h  a  channel  like  a 
broad  winding:  river  into  Ijike  AUvrt  l-Mwarvh  I>)inn>;  the  dry  senfoo 
of  Ruwensori,  it  is  |i>ik.siMe  that  the  waters  of  Ijike  AlN'rt  Kdward,  rw^iriof; 
the  rain   sup^ilies   fivin  loiilh    of  the    e^jimtor,    l!ow    northwanls    into  Lake 
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«W>w.  Thf  wnttT  is  of  glassy  stillness,  and  reflects  the  surrounding  roasits  like 
n  mim^r,  but  like  a  pink  mirror.  The  water,  in  fart,  has  an  almost  cnrmine 
lmip\  Hiul  the  ohjeets  reflected  in  it  are,  in  their  shadows,  blood-red. 

It   is  tliltionit  tw  understand  how  ])reviou8  travellers  oonid    have   failed 
to  m>tii.t>  that   the   narrow  strait  of  water,  genernlh'  called   liy  the  nativeii 


'       r     ■ 
:■—»-■»    ■-■"; 

"Kafuru,"  connecting  Ij>ke  Dweiu  with  Albert  Edward  was  not — as  has 
been  depicted  hitherto  on  most  maps — a  broad  lake-like  piece  of  water, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  narrow  and  winding  channel  between  rafher  high, 
sloping  banks  or  cliffs,  which  would  always  confine  the  water  within  its 
present  limits.  Moreover,  the  lake,  which  lies  in  Southern  Toro,  and  is 
connected  with  Albert  Edward  by  this  river-like  channel,*  is  not  and 
*  This  lake  is  the  original  Beatrice  Gulf,  discovered  by  Ktankj   in  187:>. 
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sever  was  called  "  Kui^mlw."  whk-h  name,  if  !t  exi>ts  at  all.  U  the 
ilesignat ioQ  of  a  forgotten  villa^  on  it^  hauk^.  Tlie  natives  call  this 
sheet  of  water  ■■  Dweru."  which  siiuplv  means  ■'  the  white,"  and  is  a  term 
^^ietl  lo  Ijik^  Albert  Edward  and  l^ke  Albert  Nranza  bv  the  Bantu- 
speaking  folk  who  dwell  in  the  vicinitv.     "-Eru*"  is  a  verv  old  and  wide- 


spread Bantu  root  for  ■■  white,"'  anil  is  constantly  aji|>lie<)  to  lai^e  ^heets  of 
■mrnter.  which  of  course.  :>een  from  a  cli>tanoe,  do  look  white  in  the  natives' 
«ye3,  as  no  Negro  tribe  untouchei)  bv  Euro|>eau  or  Arab  iufluenee  has  anv 
vofd  lor  Uae.  but  considers  light  blue  to  be  white  and  dark  Mue  to  be 
black.  This  root  ""-eru''  reapjiears  in  I^ke  Mweru,  far  lo  ihe  south,  beyond 
Tai^aovika.     Mveru    is   a    very   common    name    given   to  all   the    great 
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lakes  of  South  Central  Africa  in  turn  by  the  Bantu  tribes  lining  their 
shores. 

The  District  of  Toro,  which,  from  an  administrative  ix)int  of  view,  also 
includes  the  Ikitish  territory  of  Mlx)ga,  to  the  north  of  the  Semliki  Kiver^ 
is  not  a  very  clearly  defined  or  homogeneous  country  from  the  native 
point  of  view.  It  really  consists  of  a  bundle  of  little  principalities,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  British  Protectorate  were  confederated  and 
made  to  recognise  as  supreme  chief  the  king  of  Toro  proper,  this  being 
a  small  country  on  the  east  of  the  Kuwenzori  range.  The  sulMlistrict  of 
Kitakwenda  (formerly  an  independent  principality),  in  the  south  of  the 
Toro  District,  is  a  very  rich  piece  of  country  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  but  contains  a  good  many  tedious  swamps,  which  are  not  at  present 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  causeways,  as  in  Uganda. 

North  of  Kitakwenda  one  comes  to  the  Kiver  iMpanga,  rather  a  notable 
stream,  which  rises  on  the  north-eastern  flanks  of  Kuwenzori,  and  after  a 
great  bend  eastwards  flows  into  Lake  Dweru.  For  the  first  half  of  its 
course  the  Mpanga  flows  through  a  dense  belt  of  tropical  forest,  which 
extends  south-west  from  near  the  frontier  of  Uganda  (not  far  from  the 
Albert  Nyanza)  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Dweru.  In  tlie  second  part  of 
its  course  the  Mpanga  looks  very  like  a  mountain  stream  in  Scotland, 
tearing  down  through  a  boldly  designed  country  of  grassy  mountains  and 
hills  with  outcrops  of  granite,  and  with  only  a  few  trees  in  the  sheltered 
hollows.  All  this  bit  of  scenery  is  very  picturesque.  Along  the  course 
of  the  Mpanga  are  handsome  acacias  growing  among  the  boulders,  and 
numbers  of  cycads.  This  is  the  only  place  where,  in  the  course  of  all  my 
travels  through  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  I  have  seen  a  cycad  (Encephdlartos) 
growing.  These  distant  allies  of  the  Conifenv  are  relics  of  a  bygone  order 
of  vegetation  which  flourished  during  the  Carboniferous  E[K)ch.  They 
have  fronds  like  huge,  coarse,  leathery  ferns,  and  also  very  like  the  fronds 
of  certain  palms.  These  leaves  arise  from  the  head  of  the  stem,  which 
may  be  a  short  trunk  or  a  long,  2^^*ott^>  woody  growth,  recumbent  on  the 
ground.  In  the  middle  of  the  fronds  there  push  up  one  or  more  enormous 
cones  (like  gigantic  pineapples  in  shape),  outwardly  of  a  greyish  green, 
with  hexagonal  seeds  oftering  internally  a  vivid  orange  pulp. 

The  belt  of  tropical  forest  stretching  north  from  Lake  Dweru  towards 
Unyoro  (running  parallel  with  the  Kuwenzori  range,  though  twenty  miles 
distant  from  its  foot-hills)  is  remarkable  for  its  tropical  luxuriance.  It 
lies  at  an  altitude  1,000  feet  below  that  of  the  Uganda  forests,  as  all  this 
valley  of  the  Dweru  and  its  feeding  rivers  forms  a  loop  of  the  Albertine 
depression,  which  almost  encircles  the  Kuwenzori  range.  The  streams 
that  circulate  through  this  Mpanga  forest  are  probably  fed  all  the  year 
round  by  the  melting  snows  of  Kuwenzori.      They  always  seem  to  be  full 
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of  many  kiiidK,  that  I 
have  swooiicd  with  my 
iipt.  at  an  iiaoSt-ndiiig 
shrub  to  secure  nothing 
but  a  battered  flower,  or 
1  have  [Hissed  without 
molesting  a  bush  from 
which  at  mv  approach 
all  the  white  and  yellow 
bWsoms  flew  away. 

A  good  deal  of 
Southern  Toro  in  unin- 
habited, or  at  least  ha« 
hut  very  few  inhabitants, 
and  there  is  therefore  an 
absence  of  hanana  grove.-; 
and  of  cultivated  field-;, 
so  that,  the  country  has 
a  wild  aspect.  This  also 
means  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  game^ 
elephants,  various  ante- 
!o]x^s,  possibly  a  few- 
buffalo  lingering  still, 
and  lions.  In  this  i)art 
of  the  district,  where  one 
has  descended  to  the 
Alhertine  de|jreKsioii  and  the  altitude  is  not  much  over  3,000  feet,  the 
Boraesits,  or  fan  palm,  appears.  Elsewhere  this  handsome  tree  is  abseiil 
from  tlie  I'ganda  Protectorate,  excejit  in  Unyoro  and  in  some  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Nile.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
high  altitude  that  characterises  such  a  large  proportion  of  this  territory. 
After  the  ahundance  of  Boriia&us  palms  in  Nya.saland,  Kast  Africa,  and 
the  less  forested  regions  of  the  Congo,  the  Niger,  and  the  interior  of 
the  west  coast,  its  absence  in  Uganda  strikes  the  European  who  has  seen 
other  parts  of  Africa  as  unusual. 

J'astern  and  L'entral  Toro  are  jierfectly  delightful  countries,  esjieciallv 
in  the  suh-district.  of  Mwengi.  The  road  winds  round  enormous  grass- 
■ered  hills  of  l>eautiful  outline  and  bracing  climate.  The  scenery  is 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Cheviots,  with  the  difference,  of  course,  that  the 
actual  trees  belong  to  tropical  si>ecies,  and  that  the  flowers  only  offer 
iui>erficial  resemblances.     The  grass  is  not  really   short,  hut  its   surface    ii- 
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so  siuootli  that  the  hiUs  at  a  dii^taicv  look  a;-  though  they  were  covered 
Tith  clofie  yelK>w-greeii  turf.  Nearer  to  the  frontier  of  Tganda  the  oountrv 
i:!  more  woinleii.  but  is  I'quallv  Ivaiitiful.  large  areas  ot  the  dovn-land 
in  aud  out  of  tiie  )iretiy  oopses  and  graceful  shade-tree,*  Iviiig  over- 
grown with  a  S|iecies  of  Eiiiilto*  wliieh  produi-es  innumerable  small  blossoms 
like  those  of  the  groundsel  in  .-hni»e,  of  mauve  with  a  stalk  of  reii  Some 
of  these  hillsides  are  alteruatelv  mauve  anil  green  (when  grass  preiionii nates), 
with  bright  notes  of  sulphur-yellow  where  n  handsome  yellow  thistle 
rears  its  head  among  the  mauve  /i'muVmi*.  Eastern  Toro  is  very  like 
I'ganda  in  its  ohanioter  of  alternate  hill  aud  swamj).  Vou  oome  to  no 
nnmtng  water  until  you  reach  the  Kiver  M)tanga.  within  a  day's  nian-h 
of  Knwenzori. 


I'nyoro  is  a  i-onntry  now  ot  considerably  restrioteil  area,  (.iet^raphicalty, 
and  Iwunded  in  a*ivrdauce  with  ratv  and  language,  I'nyoro  really  extends 
over  the  northern  Districts  of  I'ganda  and  Toro,  but  sinee  the  conclasion 
of  the  wars  waged  with 
the  ex-king  of  I'uyoro. 
the  southern  itarts  of 
that  kingiloni  have  U-en 
handetl  over  to  I'gauda 
and  Toro.  The  ea>t- 
em  ]«rt  of  I'nyoro  i^ 
swampy  in  the  stream 
valley>.  and  a  little  in- 
clined to  lie  har>b  and 
sterile  away  fre-ni  the 
wateri-ourses.  There  is, 
however,  line  scenery 
along  the  Victoria  Nile 
from  its  confluence  with 
the  Kafu  to  its  descent 
into  I Jike  Albert  Nyanza. 
E>i>ecially  notable  are 
the  Kamma  F'ails,  when- 
the  river  is  compressed 
into  an  extraordinarily 
uarrow  s|wce.  l>owii  the 
centre  of  I'nyoro.  run- 
ning from  north-east  to 
Mjuth-west  almost  ^landlel 
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with  the  coa>t  of  Lake  Albert,  there  are  bold  heights,  riMDg  jterhaps 
here  and  there  to  altitudes  of  0,000  feet,  though  the  average  elevation 
of    Unyoro    is    rjiiile    1,000    feet    below    that    of  Uganda.     Some   of     these 


] 


*. 


^  ^••^.. 


hills  or  mountains  are  of  striking  asiiect,  great  wedges  of  table-land 
left  standing  and  isolated.  Occasionally,  however,  these  worn-down 
fragments  are  in  shape  and  outline  like  those  rounded  jwsts  which  were 
formerly  used  to  bar  the  way  to  vehicles  on  roads  or  [rassages  intended 
for  pedestrians  only.  Their  sides  are  almost  iierj^ndicular,  hut  the  toji 
is  rounded.  I'here  are  also,  as  in  Nortliem  Toro  and  \\'estem  X'ganda, 
piles  of  huge  boulders  aud  weather-worn  crags  of  naked  rock  which  look 
like  n  Stonehenge  in  ruins,  or  tlie  fragments  of  a  building  raised  by 
Cyclopean   masons. 

In  this  open  country  of  rocks  and  grass  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Central  L'nyoro,  \\'esterii  Uganda,  and  Eastern  Toro,  there  are  many  birds 
of  prey  which  find  these  crags  and  jieaks  and  inaccessible  monoliths 
convenient  eyries  for  nesting,  while  the  oi)en  country  enables  them  to 
mark  down  and  seize  their  prey — anything  from  a  rat  to  a  small  antelojie. 
A  common  and  Ijeauliful  object  in  countries  like  this  is  the  bateleur  eagle, 
which  is  rather  a  peculiar  development  of  the  fish-eagle  group,  with  the 
most  vivid  coloration,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  bird  of  prey.  The  bateleur 
eagle  is  Styled  "tiiiUcss"  in  its  specific  name  because  tJie  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  extremely  reduced  in  size,  and  are  conijiletely  concealed  in  the 
folded  wings  wlien  the  bird  is  at  rest,  while  tJiey  arc  merged  in  outline 
with  the  great  secondary  tpiills  of  tlie  outsjiread  wings  when  the  bird  is 
soitring.     Watching  one  of  tliesi-   eagles  one   day    sailing    in    circles    alxive 
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oar  h<^?,  we  s»w  it  -luddenly  droji  lo  tbe  ijrounil,  Kunniu^  uji  to 
se*  what  it  liad  struck,  we  found  iJie  bird  in  tlif  charactt^ri^ic  attitude 
depicted  in  the  aoeonijianying  illustration.  It  liwl  ^inick  a  youn^  jackal, 
and  was  jiathering  its  )nnion>  around  il  in  a  semi-oircle.  [lartly  to  screen 
its  body  from  counter-attack,  |«rtly,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  some  oilier  eagle 
snatching  at  the  jirey. 

All  along  the  we>teni  arpecl  of  this  mountainous  ridge  that  runs  through 
I'nvoro  there  is  more  or  le>s  dense  tropical  forest,  which,  leather  with 
the  not  W  diMant  Mguinga  Forest  of  Torn  (and  this  again  stretches  with 
few  t>rt«k>  to  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Ijike  .ARiert  l-yward).  constitutes 
a  kind  of  outlying  lielt  of  (lie  great  Oougo  Forest  that  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Albertine  Hift  Valley.  These  Budongn  and  Biigonia  fore>ts  iu 
Western  I'nyoro  arc  inhabited  by  chiuiiianzees.  They  are  extremely  rich 
in  all  the  ni I ilvr- producing  tn^s  and  vines  which  are  native  to  the  I'ganda 
Protectorate,  and  swarm  with   elepLaiits  bearing  escei>tionally  Urge  insks. 


The  Rift  Valley  of  I^ke  Allien  recommences  in  Southern  Torw,  curis 
round  the  south  of  Kuwenzori,  includes  l^ke  Albert  Kdward,  and  then 
passes  between  the  edge  of  the  Bulega.  or  Lega,  Plateau  and  the  highlands 
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bordering  the  east  shore  of  ]>ake  Albert.  It  conlains,  as  I  have  already 
said,  forest  at  the  head  of  Lake  Dwem ;  then  a  much  drier  region  round 
the  south  end  of  Kuwenzori  (where  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  mountain 
to  the  lake  have  carved  for  themselves  deep,  broad,  Colorado-like  gorges  in 
the  sloping  tableland);  a  valley  offering  park-Hke  scenerv  of  grass  and  trees 
on  either  side  of  the  Up[)er  Semliki;  and  finally  it  is  swept  over  by  a 
great  tropical  forest  that  overflows  from  the  Congo  wafershed  across  the 
Semliki  almost  to  the  north-western  slopes  of  Ruwenzori.  North  of  this 
forest  a  harsher  conntry  of  salt  marsh  and  grass  steppe  supervenes,  the 
marshes  thicken,  join  together,  and  constitute  the  south  end  of  L^ike 
Albert. 

The  eastern  and  western  shores  of  this  lake  are  narrow  strips  of  land 
immediately  overhung  by  the  frowning  cliffs  of  t.lie  Unyoro  and  Bulega 
Plateaux.  The  ground  here  is  so  constantly  impregnated  with  salt  that 
very  little  vegetation  grows  beyond  euphorbias.  The  water  of  the  lake 
anywhere  near  the  west,  east,  or  south  shores  is  scarcely  fit  to  drink,  owing 
to  the  salt  it  contains,  but  the  Albert  Nyanza  is  full  of  fish,  and  swarms 
with  water-birds  and  crocodile:^.  At  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  where  the 
Victoria  Nile  enters  and  the  Albert  Nile  leaves,  there  are  many  sandbanks, 
floating  islands  of  vegetation,  and   sudd  obstructions;  and  the  dangers  to 


navigation  are  added  to  by  the  numerous  and  hostile  hippo^Kttamuses. 
North  of  Lake  Albert  the  country  is  mainly  a  grassy  plain,  with  few 
inhabitants  away  from  the  river  banks,  and  vast  herds  of  big  game. 
Thenceforth  down  the  Nile,  except  in  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  rapids  between 
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Dutile  and   Fort   Berkeley,  there  arc  few   trees   to  l*e  seen   anywhere   Dear 
the  river,  though  there  is  rich  fcwrest  in  the  ^^aJleys  of  the  tributary  streams. 

The  Nile  is  broad  as  ba  north  as  Dufile,  with  lakMike  windings  in  jwrts. 


of  uncertain  channel,  containing  many  :r«u(IK-)nk>  and  inlands,  and  Hosting 
masses  of  grass  which  look  like  |iermaneiit  islands.  From  l>utile  north-west 
to  Fort  Berkeley  the  river  narrows  and  falls  nearly  l,<KKt  feet  in  continual 
rapids  and  rushes.  The  scenery  of  the  gorges  tvtneen  the  (■onflueuce  of 
the  considemMe  Kiver  .\sua  and  the  Ijibort*  Kapids  is  said  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Decle  to  be  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  natural  l^^uty  in  the  Protectoi«te. 
From  Fort  Berkeley  north-west  the  Innks  of  the  river  he^-onie  increasingly 
marshy  until  the  eye  wearies  of  |>ai\\Tus  and  horiixin^  of  white-plumed 
reeds.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  alnio>l  the  onlv  form  of  tree  is  that 
fresh-water  mangrove,  the  ambatch  {Hfrminieni  f/<i/>Anwj//«»,  which  has 
been  already  described  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  Nvaozn.  .Ml  along 
this  section  of  the  Nile  the  hip|4>[>o(aninses  are  a  danger  and  a  nuisance. 
While-eared  ixibus  antelojies  with  liold  markings  of  l>rown  and  white 
frequent  the  reed  brakes.     Enormous  crocodiles   lie  on  (be   muddy   banks 
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amongst  a  congeries  of  waterfowl,  which  are  the  only  objects  to  please  the 
traveller's  eye.  Prominent  among^t  these  are  the  saddle -billed  storks,  the 
white  egrets,  the  sacred  ibises,  the  pelicans,  the  marabou  storks,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  that  remarkable  BaUtniceps  rex,  whose  beak  causes  him 
to  receive  from  the  Sudanese  Arabs  the  name  of  "  Father  of  a  Ship " 
O^Abu  :Merkab''). 

At  some  distance  from  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Nile — which  near 
Gondokoro  seems  to  form  during  the  rainy  season  vast  stagnant  back- 
waters— the  ground  rises  from  that  level  of  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet 
which  characterises  tlie  trough  of  the  Nile  Valley  from  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Albert  to  Gondokoro,  and  stony  hills  grow  into  granite  mountains 
until  in  the  Latuka  country  elevations  of  nearly  10,000  feet  are  reached. 
Though  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  swampy,  at  some  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  or  its  tributaries  there  is  considerable 
drought  and  sterility  of  soil.  The  rainfall  is  uncertain,  and  the  ground 
not  very  retentive  of  moisture.  l^ut  in  the  mountainous  land  of 
Latuka,  and  in  the  less  mountainous  but  still  lofty  Acholi  district,  there 
is  a  more  regular  rainfall  precipitated  on  these  heights,  and  the  soil  lends 
itself  to  a  great  deal  of  cultivation.  The  people  keep  large  flocks  and 
herds,  for  which  there  is  excellent  grazing.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
**xception  of  a  few  sites  in  Latuka,  none  of  these  lands  seem  to  have  the 
])leasing  aspect  in  general  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  countries 
round  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coarse  grass  and 
thorny  scrub,  and  not  much  real  forest.  The  hills  are  often  masses  of 
rock  with  little  vegetation  growing  on  them,  and  the  rivers  degenerate 
into  swamps  during  the  rainy  season  which  support  no  useful  vegetation. 
The  natives,  excej)t  in  Latuka  (where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Muham- 
madan  influence,  which  has  brought  Arab  costumes),  are  remarkably  nude, 
as  they  are  throughout  the  whole  of  tlie  Nile  region  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  Unvoro  to  within  200  miles  of  Khartum. 

There  is  a  Nile  Negro  type  represented  by  the  Dinka,  Bari,  and. 
Acholi,  extending  from  the  w^esteru  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal,  and  down  through  the  Central  Province  almost  to  the 
shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which,  independently  of  any  language 
coimections,  has  a  certain  similarity  of  bodily  appearance.  Both  sexes 
tend  to  considerable  stature.  They  are  lean  and  spare  in  body,  with 
heads  relatively  small,  necks  long,  and  legs  with  powerful  thighs,  but 
singularly  lean  and  lank  between  the  knee  and  the  heel.  The  shins  are 
much  bowed,  and  there  is  hardly  any  calf  to  the  leg.  The  Geruaan 
traveller,  Heuglin,  wrote  about  them  in  the  'sixties  thus:  *' These  people 
give    one    the    impression    that   amongst   men    they    hold    very   much    the 
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snme  place  which  slorka  or  fittmingoes  occupy  with  regard  to  other  birds. 
Their  leisurely  long  stride  over  the  rushes  is  only  to  be  coinjiared  to  that 
of  the  stork.  Like  marsh-birds,  they  are  accustomed  for  au  hour  at  a 
time  to  stand  motionless  on  one  leg,  supixirling  the  other  above  the 
knee."  It  is  curious  that  the  last  characteristic  extends  from  the  Nyam- 
Nyam  on  the  north-west  right  across  the  Nile  to  the  Masai  and  Kavirondo 
of  the  south-ea.st,  even  though  these  tribes  may  inhabit  a  mountainous 
and  not  a  marshy  country.  The  traveller  passing  through  the  Acholi, 
Hiiri,  and    Latuka   countries    of    the    Nile    Province    will    constantly    see 


i«      " 


natives  standing  on  one  leg  on  tjie  top  of  an  ant-hill  with  tbe  foot  of  the 
«tber  leg  pressed  lirndy  against  the  lower  part  of  the  standing  leg's  thigh, 
while  the  man  obtains  further  stability  by  resting  one  hand  on  a  long 
stick. 

The  villages  in  these  Nile  countries  are  generally  little  collections  of 
huts,  with  a  cattle  kraal  and  places  for  sheep  and  goats,  the  whole 
Burrounded  and  protected  from  wild  beasts  by  a  hedge  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  thorny  acacia.  The  flounced  thatching  of  these  Nilotic 
villages  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  ISudan,  and  extends  from  the 
west  coast  of  Lake  Albert  to  the  vicinity  of  Khartum,  and  perhaps  thence 
westwards  into  Kordofan  and  the  countries  near  I,ake  Chad.  It  is  best 
VOL.  I.  '  10 
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illustrated  by  the  illustration  given  in  Chapter  XVIII. ,  which  is  taken 
from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton. 

Many  of  the  Lango  or  Latuka  natives  wear  the  extraordinary  head- 
dresses of  the  Silk  and  Turkana,  a  bag  of  plastered,  felted  hair  which 
hangs  down  the  back. 

These  Nile  lands  are  usually  the  haunts  of  big  game.  Thousands  of 
cobus  antelopes  of  four  different  si)ecies,  the  bastard  hartebeest,  or  tiang, 
the  hartebeest,  or  tetal,  Baker's  antelope  (that  northern  form  of  hippo- 
tragus  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  roan  antelope),  the  eland, 
the  kudu,  the  bushbuck,  and  reedbuck  are  found  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  also  the  great  square-lipped  rhinoceros — the  so-called  *' white 
rhinoceros."  which  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  restricted  to  the 
countries  south  of  the  Zambezi.  There  are  large  numl^ers  of  elephants, 
and  the  northern  form  of  giraffe.  The  buffalo  apparently  belongs  to -the 
Central  African  variety,  which  differs  from  the  Cape  form  by  a  lesser 
development  of  the  frontal  boss,  and  horns  that  are  longer  and  slightly 
more  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Indian  buffalo.  Lions,  leopards, 
cheetahs,  hunting-dogs,  spotted  hytTuas,  and  jackals  make  up  the  list  of 
the  principal  beasts  of  prey. 

The  general  asjject  of  this  country  east  of  the  Nile  and  west  of 
Turkana,  in  flora  as  in  fauna,  is  very  East  African,  resembling  very  much 
German  East  Africa  and  Northern  Nya^aland,  differing  thus  from  the 
regions  of  the  Kudolf  Valley  and  Southern  Abyssinia,  which,  together 
with  Galaland  and  Somaliland,  make,  as  regards  their  flora  and  fauna, 
rather  a  separate  province  by  themselves;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  or  none  of  the  west  coast  affinities  which  stretch  right  across 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  to  the  verge  of 
Mount  Elgon. 

These  countries  of  the  Nile  are  terribly  ravaged  by  locusts  from  time 
to  time,  which  appear  to  come  from  the  desert  regions  to  the  north.  It 
is  the  red  locust  of  Northern  Africa  (Pachytyias  v.iigratoi^ioides).  These 
locust  invasions  stretch  right  up  the  Nile,  past  Lake  Albert,  into  Toro  and 
Ankole,  and  across  Uganda  to  the  vicinity  of  Elgon.  In  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion of  Uganda  south  of  the  Acholi  country  the  locusts  cannot  com[)letely 
ruin  the  crops  and  bring  about  famines,  as  they  do  in  the  more  arid 
countries  east  of  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  grim  and  repulsive 
spectacle  to  find  oneself  in  the  middle  of  a  locust  swarm.  You  may  not 
be  thinking  anything  of  the  kind,  and  be  riding  through  a  charming 
country,  the  trees  in  rich  foliage,  and  perhaps  lit  up  with  bright  flowers, 
the  birds  singing  and  the  sun  shining.  Far  away  in  the  distance  on  the 
horizon  are  low,  ragged  clouds  of  a  copper  colour,  which  the  heedless 
traveller    takes   to   be   either  strangely  coloured  cloudlets  or  the  smoke  of 
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bush  fires.  (Iradually,  however,  these  cloads  grow  and  »:pread  out  into  the 
sky  until  they  are  seen  to  he  oomposed  of  millions  of  locusts.  The 
obscurity  of  a  vellow  l^ndon  fog  begins  to  tinge  the  landscajke,  sacking 
up  all  its  brightness.  Looking  into  the  sky,  the  eye  sees  nothing  but 
myriads  of  locnsts  diminishing  in  (lerspective  from  a  hideous  object  three 
inches  long  just  above  one's  uose  to  copper-coloured  pin-points,  and  then 
to  a  copper-coloured  haze.     It  is  sickeniug  to  have  to  ride  through  these 


irhizzing  millions.  They  sctilf  on  your  hair,  on  your  hand.s  on  your 
Iwck,  and  1  |>ersonally  feel  an  inclination  to  vomit  as  I  look  at  their 
monstrous  horse-head-;  with  the  oblong,  unintelligent  eyes,  and  when  I 
feel  ID  contact  with  my  skin  the  scratchy  hooks  and  spurs  of  the  long 
limits.  A  disagreeable  >raell  niso  accomiwinies  these  jostled  millions  of 
gluttonous  insects.  .\fier  a  while  the  copier  atmosphere  mav  thin  until 
At  last  the  blue  sky  and  sunshine  ap|iear  again.  The  Hight  of  locusts 
will  now  have  settled  on  all  the  trees  and  herliage  in  the  vicinity.  It 
would  seem  as  thongli  *oine  god  had  pe(i]>eretl  nil  this  lieautiful  vegetation 
with  a  sail  reihli.-h  i;rey  sub-tauce.  So  closely  do  the  loi-usts  on  Iwre 
hraucbes  resemble  dry  seed  jkhIs  or  witheretl  leaf  shoots  that  you  often 
take  them  to  Iv  such  luitil,  at  yonr  ap|iroacli,  hundre'.ls  of  them  swoop 
from  the  tree  and  Imng  into  your  face,  leaving  the  jioor  stripi>ed  branches 
bare  of  any  leaf  or  flower. 

These  Nile  countries  are  further  ravageil  annually  during  the  protracted 
dry  season  liv  bush  tires.  These  may  l>e  started  fifty  times  in  a 
century  by  lightning   setting   tire  to  Ihe  stump  .of  a  tree,  and  spreading 
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the  ignition  thus  to  tbe  grass;  but  by  far  tlie  most  normal  cause  is  the 
band  of  man.  The  native  feels  almost  as  strongiy  as  we  do  the  curse  of 
the  long  grass  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  makes  travel  so  difficult 
and  conceals  so  much  of  (he  ground.  As  toon  as  the  grass  is  withered 
by  the  commencement  of  the  drought  it  is  set  fire  to,  and  these  grass 
tires,  Hweeping  over  wide  plains,  burn  n(i  all  the  vegetation  they  encounter. 
They  thus  make  it  imjiossible  for  large  trees  to  aabsist  in  unshellered 
places.      Scrubby  frachylohinms,   baulunias,  protean,  and  such-like   gnarled 


and  twisted  trees  can  apparently  stand  an  annual  singeing  without  dving; 
but  any  tree  of  liandsome  apijearance  niu>t  of  course  be  killed  the  first 
year  and  burnt  the  second.  The  hush  fire  drives  before  it  big  and  small 
game,  the  elephant  and  the  rat,  often  into  the  pitfalls  of  the  natives; 
but  once  removed  from  the  .=care  of  tbe  flames,  the  game  will  soon  relum 
eagerly  to  the  burnt  districts,  knowing  that  in  a  few  weeks'  time  tender 
greeu  grass  will  show  itself  above  the  blackened  ground. 

The  Nilelaud  of  to-day  which  is  included  within  the  Uganda  Protec- 
torate is  much  of  it  in  sail  contrast  with  its  condition  during  Sir  8amuel 
Baker's   government   of  the    Sudan,  and   even    during   the    silver   age   of 
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Kcnin.     First  came  tlie  invasion  of  the  Dervishes,  following  on  Ihe  Miihdi's 

revolt,  and    these  Dervishes    carriea    tire   and    sword    np    the  Nile,    though 

they  could   not  venture   far  from  its  banks.     Then    oanie  that   nwful  out- 

break of  rinderijest  of  some  fifteen  years  ago.      This  destroyed  the   oaltle 

of  the  Bari,  and,  deprived  of  llieir   cattle,  they,  not   being  agriculturists. 

i-ickened  and  died  in  numliers.      The  Dervishes  destroyed  Emin's  t^tationa. 

l^.ttM^^^ 

HSi^'  ^^fff^^^^^f 

1 

and  did  not  continne  the  culliviilion  he   had   begun.     The   land,  therefore, 

near  the  Nile  is  now   very  desolate,  though   rajiidly  recovering  under  the 

influence    of    constant     Kteainer    comnmnicalion    with    Kharlutn     and    the 

trading    intercourse    with    Kgypt    which    has    followed    on    the    cutting    of 

/ 

(he  sudd. 

The  sudd  (which   should   really   he   spelt   ■■  sndd"»— Schweinfurt-h   first 

'  It  i*  an  Arabic  word  pionnmiofij  like  ll:e  "siid"  in  "sonimiidB"  ;  bat  this  is 

really  a  t^liort  sound  of  the  vowel  "a"  in  iilionetic  Bjielling. 
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refers  to  it  as  "  satt "  or  "  sett "  )  is,  as  most  untravelled  people  now  know, 
an  extraordinary  floating  vegetable  obstruction  which  collects  in  the  waters 
of  these  equatorial  lakes  and  rivers  where  the  lake  surface  is  sheltered 
from  rough  winds,  and  where  the  current  of  the  river  is  sluggish. 
Papyrus  clumps  become  detached  by  the  action  of  wind  or  floods,  and, 
driven  by  the  breeze  into  little  groups,  their  roots  become  united  below 
the  surface  [of  the  water  by  the  accretion  of  water-weed  and  other  vegetable 
substances,  so  that  in  time  a  peaty  mass  is  formed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  from  which  the  papyrus  continues  to  grow  as  from  a  soil. 
A  long  PhragmUes  [reed,  with  fluff*y  white  plumes  like  pampas  grass, 
grows  out  into  the  shallow  water,  and  builds  barriers  into  the  stream 
which  arrest  the  floating  islands  of  papyrus;  or  this  reed  may  form 
floating  islands  of  its  own.  Papyrus  may  pros[)er  so  much  on  the  floating 
islands,  composed  •  mainly  of  its  own  roots,  that  these  roots  may  reach  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg,  and  grow  downwards  twenty  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  floating  islands. 

The  amaranth,  or  "  love-lies-a-bleeding  " ;  Pistia  stratioUs  (like  a  huge 
duckweed) ;  a  certain  convolvulus  creeper ;  and  other  vegetable  items  which 
drift  down-stream  all  add  their  mass  to  the  vegetable  dam,  or  by  rapid 
growth  bind  one  floating  island  to  another.  In  some  cases  the  amliatch- 
trees  (a  kind  of  bean,  with  orange  blossoms)  grow  steadily  out  into  the 
water  until  the  river  becomes  too  deep.  They  make  a  stout  wooden  barrier 
which  is  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  sudd  to  cut  through,  a  water- 
thicket  with  strong  roots  going  down  into  the  mud  bottom.  The  water 
of  the  flooded  Nile  after  the  great  summer  rains  rises,  carrying  this  floating 
vegetation  with  it.  These  dams  of  a  mile  and  more  broad  across  its  surface 
do  not  affbrd  much  resistance  to  the  mass  of  the  current,  which  flows 
steadily  beneath  them.  Occasionally,  however,  an  extra  high  Nile,  combined 
with  strong  southerly  winds,  may  for  a  time  tear  away  the  sudd,  especially 
near  the  solid  Imnk.  On  manv  of  the  northern  creeks  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  protected  from  the  waves  of  the  open  lake,  this  sudd  or  vegetable 
growth  is  gradually  creating  a  soil,  and  filling  up  the  bays  with  what  some 
day  may  be  a  land  surface  of  peat,  perhaps  afterwards  coal. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  sudd 
growth  on  the  Nile  but  for  the  action  of  European  man.  The  work  of 
cutting  through  this  ol)struction,  which  was  conducted  by  Major  Malcolm 
Peake,  K.A.,  C.M.G.,  was  one  of  the  most  cre(lita])le  actions  which  white 
civilisation  has  produced  in  Africa.  The  results  which  should  follow  on 
free  navigation  between  Khartum  (now  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
by  railway  and  steamers)  and  the  northern  frontiers  of  Uganda  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  starved  and  miserable  natives  of  the  Nile 
bank     and    the    isolated    and    sickly  Europeans   who    upheld    the    Uganda 
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AdininistrHlion.     Suiijiosing  tiiese  steps  liad  not   been  tnken, 
the  wiuld  bad  been  allowed  to  aceumulate  unchecked?     Woiil 
have  diverted  Ibe  main  cliannel  of  tije  Xile  by  the  creati( 
The  Jlountain   >'ile  could    tjot    have    wandered   far   to  the  et 
its   present   course.      Perhaps  after  a  century   of    sudd,  whic 
created  a  marshy  lake  in  the  Nile  Province  of  Uganda,  tbe 
would   have   broken   the   dnin    and    flooded    llie   low-lying  re 
Fasboda  and  tbe  Babr-al-Ghaznl.  wiiieh  was  evideiilly  onee  a 
prototype  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  the   Nile  waters  \ 
time  stored  before  they  carved  a  way  through  the  Nubian 

1 
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however,  and                        ' 
d  this  ill  time 
in  of  a  dam  ? 
ist    or  west    of 
h  might   have 
pent-up  water 
>gion    between 
huge  northern 
vere   for  some 
Desert. 
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CHAPTER  V 

mnriJxzoRi  and  its  snows 

IT  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  Special  Commissioner  from  the 
moment  of  his  ajipointment  to  Uganda  had  liis  mental  vision  con- 
centrated on  Kuwenzori,  that  little-known  range  of  snow-mountains  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  Protectorate.  Political  l)usiness,  however,  of  many  kinds, 
and  of  more  importance  to  the  objects  of  the  mission  than  geographical 
exploration,  detained  him  in  countries  east  of  Kuwenzori  till  the  late  spring 
of  1900.  In  March  and  Ai»ril  of  that  year  he  had  been  seriously  ill  at 
Entebbe  with  blackwater  fever,  and  tlie  medical  officer  attending  him  was 
of  opinion  that  out  of  regard  for  life  and  health  he  should  leave  the 
tropical  climate  of  Uganda  for  a  while  and  see  what  effect  a  trip  to  the 
snows  would  have  on  an  anaemic  bod  v. 

Vigour  returned,  however,  soou  after  quitting  the  coast-lands  of  the 
Victoria  Xyanza.  As  we  rode  througli  Toro  we  looked  out  eagerly  for 
that  faint  phantasmagoria  of  pinkish  snow  and  mauve  rock  which  was  to 
appear  in  the  heavens  after  every  sunrise.  But  the  great  mountain  was 
in  a  sulkv  mood,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  onlv  thirtv  miles  from 
its  base  tliat  for  one  ))recious  five  minutes  we  saw  the  alternation  of  snow 
and  rock  limned  like  the  glimpse  of  another  world  in  the  western   sky. 

Kuwenzori  is  still  the  most  mvsterious  and  least-known  mountain  of 
Africa.  Its  existence  as  a  snowy  range,  or  a  single  snow-peak,  was  reported 
by  Stanley  on  native  information  as  far  l>ack  as  187.3,  though,  curiously 
enougli,  at  that  tijne  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attached  sufficient 
imi)ortance  to  the  natives*  stories  of  snow,  which  he  repeats  without 
comment.  Yet  he  himself  stood,  in  1875,  close  to  the  eastern  flank  of 
this  mighty  mountain  mass,  and  spent  days  if  not  weeks  within  sight  of 
it.  The  whole  time,  however,  the  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  remained 
completely  veiled  in  clouds,  and  Stanley  vaguely  estimated  an  altitude  of 
1 0,000  feet  as  the  possible  climax  of  this  imperfectly  outlined  mass  of  blue 
mountains.  All  the  time  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Gessi  Pasha,  and  other  explorers 
or  officials  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  were  navigating  Albert  Xyanza,  the  snow 
summits  of  Kuwenzori  remained  obstinatelv  concealed  behind  banks  of  clouds. 
Sir  Samuel   Baker  was  htruck  witli  the  apparent  size  of  the  great   mountain 
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piwing  togi^ther  a:-  correctly  a?  jmssiMo  all  my  -^{larate  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs of  each  of  t  he  jieaks  covered  with  snow  or  glaciers  which  were  seen 
sejiarately,  I  have  arrived  at  a  result  (see  p.  154)  which  may  give  an 
approximately  cornn-t  representation  of  this  Miowy  range  as  seen  from  the 
east.  Hut  this  drawing,  being  intended  to  show  the  actual  extent  of  snow, 
is  taken  from  an  imaginary  >tandi)oint  to  the  east -north-east  of  ftuwenzcni. 


which  would  be  of  an  altitude  nearly  as  high  as  the  range  itself.  It  does 
not  represent  the  actual  asi>ect  of  the  mountains  from  any  accessible 
point  of  view  to  the  east  of  it,  because  from  the  lower  altitudes  of  Toro 
parts  of  the  snow  would  be  cut  tff  by  the  intervening  heights  forming 
parallel  ridges  or  divergent  spurs  of  the  main  ma^s. 

Ruwenzori  is  certainly,  of  all  African  mountains  of  my  acquaintance,  that 
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which  is  the  most  eonstuntly  cloud  covered.  For  a  month  or  more  at  a 
time  no  glimpse  may  ever  be  obtained  of  the  snow.  It  would  apjiear, 
however,  that  we  visited  this  region  at  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  my 
pur|H>se,  and  that  our  expeditiou  would  have  had  much  better  luck  with 
regard  to  seeing  the  snows  during  November  and  Dei-ember,  whicli  are 
said  by  residents  to  be  the  mouths  of  the  clearest  skies. 

With  regard  to  the  highest  ijoiiit  of  this  range,  the  selection  would 
apiwar  to  lie  between  the  peaks  known  to  the  natives  as  Kiyanja  and 
Duwoni.  These  would  l>e  ap])arently  the  Sem];er  lierg  and  Weismann  of 
Stuhlmann,  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  strongly  ohji-tt  to  christening 
the  heights  of  Ruwenzori  for  all  time  with  the  names  of  (ierman  worthies 
like  Kraejielin,  Sfniiier.  W.'i.iiiiniu.  and  Moebius,  who  are  not  all  of  them 


of  world-wide  rejmlation  (however  much  they  may  be  esteemed  iu  their 
own  ' count ryj,  niid  who  have  had  absolutely  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  Africa  or  with  Africa's  highest  mountain.     The  preferable  plan  would 
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be  the  s«»vh  in  the  first  place  for  clearly  defined  and  easily  pronounced 
native  names,  and  in  the  event  of  these  not  being  obtainable,  to  christen 
the  separate  peaks  of  Ruwenzori  with  the  names  of  Stanley,  Stairs,  Emin, 


Bagge.  Mixire.  Elliot,  and  Dr.  Stuhlnianu  himself — of  explorers  who  have 
from  time  to  time  contributed  their  fhare  to  the  exploration  of  this 
Caucasus  of  Central  .Africa. 

I  am  i>ersonallv  convincwi  that  the  highest  i>oi»t  of  Kuwenzori  is  not 
much  under  20,(KKI  feet  in  altitude,  and  th.tt  it  will  therefore  be  found 
to  attain  the  greatest  altitude  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  There  must 
be  nearly  thirty  miles  of  almost  tin  interrupt  etl  glaciers  along  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge,  ami  this  under  the  e-piator  must  pre-supix>se  a  very 
considerable  altitude.  .\]iart  from  which,  when,  after  the  most  arduous 
climb  I  have  ever  ex|>erieiiced,  I  reached  my  highest  itoint  on  the  flanks 
of  the  snow-range — 1-1.(*0(I  feet — the  mountain  alx>ve  me  seemed  a  thing 
I   had  only   begun   to   climb,   mid   towered,   so   far  as   I   could    estimate. 
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anothpr  6,000  feet  into  llie  dtirk  blue  heavens.  Permanent  snow,  however, 
lies  as  low  as  13,000  feet,  which  also  is  the  lowest  [xiint  to  which  any 
glacier  reaches,  so  far  as  my  limited  investigation  extends. 

To  effect   a  corn]i!ete   aiid   successful   ascent   of  the   highest   points   of 


Ruwenzori  require!^  as  elaborate  a  prejiaration  as  the  exploration  of  the 
Andes  or  Himalayas.  An  enormous  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
exi)loration  of  this  the  most  im]wrtant  range  of  Africa.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  mere  jteeps  at  these  series  of  snow-covered  heights.  Tlie  only 
Europeans  who  have  as  yet  topped  the  snow  of  liuwenzori  are  Mr.  Bagge- 
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of  food.  Alwve  13.1)00 
feet  it  is  difficult  to  wee 
where  shelters  could  l)e 
formed  or  tents  iiilclied 
wliich  would  protect  the 
exiilorer  from  the  severe 
cohl  prevailing  at  night- 
time, as  the  rocks  and 
glaciers  were  so  pre- 
cipitous. Even  between 
i),000  and  I3,01X)  feet  it 
is  extri'nielv  difficult  to 
iiiid  ii  (iry  spot  on  which 
to  pilch  a  tent  or-  to 
build  a  imt.  The  ground 
al»ve  0,0()0  feet  and  Up 
to  Ihe  snow  level  i«  l' 
most  everywhere  eithq[ 
bare  rock  or  wet  mot 
sodden  vegetation 
which  one  may  easilg 
>iiik  lo  the  knees.  Thil 
)»'lt  round  the  mountail^ 
is  simply  a  siionge,  OVM 
wliich  it  is  impossiU 
lo  [jRss  dry-shod,  Nt 
13a.  /.oKiiu.i  /•f.cf.-i^m  Hagge,  formerly  collecta 

for  the  Toro  District,  an^ 
now  a  sub-commissioner  in  East  Afiica,  deserves  credit  for  making  a  rou^ 
corduroy    road,    with    the    help    of    the    natives,    over    this    marshy   beJ^ 
between  9,000  and  13,UU0  feet;    but  even  he  could  do   little   to  raitigat 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  in  many  places. 

After  going  nearly  all  round  the  base  of  Huwenzori,  from  the  noi 
southwards  and  back  to  the  north-west,  during  Ihe  months  of  June,  Jnlj| 
and  August,  1  made  arrangements  in  September  lo  attempt  the  ascent  < 
(he  higher  snow-peaks  by  way  of  the  Mubuko  Valley.  The  natives  ha^ 
informed  Mr,  Bagge  that  the  Mubuko  Valley  was  the  only  jK>ssible  i 
of  reaching  the  enow  by  any  ordinary  feats  of  climbing,  and  it  was  dot 
to  guides  furnished  by  Mr.  Bagge  that  Messrs,  Moore  and  Fergusson  weii 
enabled  to  make  their  partial  ascents  in  this  direction.  I  followed  along^ 
the  same  route.  After  passing  through  tropical  scenery  of  the  usual 
luxuriance  to  be  expected  in  a  well-watered   part  of  Equatorial   Africa,   I 
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reached  a  little  Mukoiijo  villn^e  called  Biliunga,  at  an  altitude  of  6,800 
feet.  From  this  poJDt  a  superb  view  could  lie  oblaiiied  up  and  down  the 
Alubukg  Valley,  and  one  faced  a  long  serrated  ridge  of  densely  forested 
mounlains,  which  are  a  very  prominent  feature  on  the  eastern  aspect  of 
the  fiuwenzori  range.  They  look  at  a  distance  like  a  sierra  or  comb, 
which  ads  as  a  jealous  screen  to  hide  the  snow-range.  As,  approaching  the 
mountain   in  this  direction,  ihey  serve  as  (he  awfnl  ^xirlals  of  the  snow^ 


let 
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I  call  them  awful  because  tliey  art;  so,  rising  uji  precijiilouslv  thousands 
of  feet  alicive  the  narrow  river  viilley  into  clowd-land^I  ventni-e  to  call 
them  the  I'oHal  Peaks,  and  this  name  will  also  serve  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  Captain  Haymond  I'ortal,  the  brother  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal. 
whose  {>oliti(.'al  work  in  the  Toro  district,  short  though  it  was,  has  proved 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country. 


The  following  may  be  a  useful  summary  of  the  genera!  character  of 
the  vegetation  on  the  slopes  of  Huwenzori  between  6,1)00  and  1S,0(K)  feet. 
At  6,()0U  feet  dracs'nas  and  tree-ferns  mingle  witli  the  tropical  forest. 
A  large  daisy  growing  in  the  grass-land  has  a  rtrangely  northern  look. 
Buttercups  and  forget-me-nots  also  make  their  appeanince  at  this  altitude, 
though  they  are  not  abundant  until  7,000  feet  is  reached;  tree-ferns  do 
not  ascend  above  ".(XM)  feet.  At  this  altitude  the  forest  begins  to  lose 
its   tropical   cimracler,  and   a   conifer  (I'oitocarpue)  makes   its  appearance. 
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and  ranges  between  this  lieiglit  and  10A*lX>  fee(.  I  noiic«i  on  Huwenzori 
HO  Sfxnrits  oi  J'!'tiii>fi\  though  I  have  seen  jiinti>er?  on  KIgon  and  all  the 
eaitera  heights  of  the  Uganda  l*roteo(oraie,  I  do  not  know  if  this  oonifrr, 
so  t.'ommou  in   Ahvssinia  ami  on  the  high  niountain>  of  Eastern  Africa,  is 


absent  from  liuwenzori.  The  Pclixtiffis  tree  is  a  handsiime  object; 
the  leaves  are  mui-h  longer  than  in  the  vew.  so  long  that  they 
almost  look  like  the  foliage  of  the  eueaK|itus.  The  old  leaves  are  a  rieh 
dark  glossv  given,  and  the  new  leaves  a  vivid  yellow-green,  so  thai  the 
foliage  is  ftill  of  eoloiir,  the  niore  so  as  the  calkins  nml  cooes  are  a  lovely 
Diauve-piuk.     The  PiMlocMrpus  gives  out  a  smell  exactly  like  the  Euglish 
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jew.  The  tree  niust  grow  in  plftces  to  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height. 
One  si>ecies  of  tree-heal  h  lieginn  at  7,000  feet  and  ascends  to  9,000  feet. 
An  enormous  speeies  with  i-ligbtly  larger  leaflets  replaces  it  at   9,1)00  feet. 


and  asceiuls  to  12,900  feet;  hamhoos  liegin  at  7,000  feet  nii<l  ascend  to 
9,000  feet;  jifoleaceous  scrubs  begin  at  7,500  feet  and  ascend  to  12,000 
feet.  A  species  of  Hypericum,  very  like  the  English  .St.  .Tohn's  wort,  with 
yellow    flowers,    begiiiM    at    8,000    feet   and    ascends   to    10,000    feet.     At 


IJ7-     HI'VENIOU, 
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10,(100  fpet  B  tine  If/jpfriVHiu,  growing  as  quite  n  tall  tree,  uiRken  its 
apjwaraiice.  This  lias  very  large  Howtrs,  ttllli  a  ('alyx  tliat  is  bright 
yellow  insifle,  but  viviii  criiHKon  on  thf  outer  side  of  tbe  jictala.  Between 
7.000  feet  and  9.000  feet  the  Abvi^sinian  violet  grows  ahiinilnnlly. 
Moreover,  tiiere  is  a  bramble,  the  flower  of  wbicli  is  strangely  similar  to 
tbat  of  n  wild  rose."  Tbis  bramble  has  a  hirge  frnit  like  an  Knglisli 
blackberry.  Another  bramble  or  nisiibeiry  bas  a  fruit  tbi'  size  of  a 
strawlierry,  but   in  a|i|.(-»ranei'  wmewliat   like  a   liop.     rinln-llirerc>us  jilnnl.* 


like  wild  carrot  or  hemlock  grow  Insiiriantly  between  8.(tll0  mid  11.000 
feet.  A  Senecio,  or  giant  groundsel  (esiicliy  like  Seiiecw  johnatoni  of 
Kilimanjaro,  bnt,  I  am  informed,  a  spedes  new  to  science),  commences  at 
8,o00  feet  and  grows  at  least  as  liigh  as  altitudes  of  l.'),0(X>  feet. 
Habenuria  ground  orchises  grow  from  0,500  to  11,000  feet.  A  flower 
very  like  the  English  "  lady's-f.mock "  grows  between  8,500  and  12,000 
feet:  "a  white  flower  of  the  cabbage  onler  grows  under  cUfts  at  12,500  to 
i:i,000  feet. 

Perliajis  the   most   remarkable  feature 


vegetatiipn   of  tbe    U|i|>er 


'  Jfulrut  dmjgftti. 
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parts  of  Rnwenzori  are  the  lobelias.  Tliese  are  of  two  kiod?,  and  are  ko 
utterly  distinct  one  from  tlie  other  in  form  that  no  one  hut  a  holanist 
would  know  that  thev  were  clo>;ely  related.  One  of  these  lobelias,  perha]is 
ofiTering  two  sejiarate  s[wcie.s"  begins  to  make  its  a()|)ea ranee  ■above  7,000 
feet,  and  continues  (or  else  reapjwars  again  in  a  closely  allied  form)  right 
up  the  mountain    to  the   very  verge   of  the   snow,   and  in  places  without 


snow  to  15. OHO  feet.  This  lobelia  grows  exactly  like  a  dracKoa.  As 
the  plant  shoots  upwards  the  lowest  leaves  fall  off  the  stem,  leaving  it 
round  and  smooth,  so  that  when  the  plant  has  attained  its  maturity  it 
exhibits  a  large  iiuncli  or  mop  of  sword-like  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  woody 
stem  of  small  diameter,  and  about  twenty  feet  and  over  in  height.  From 
the  middle  of  the  mop  of  leaves  there  starts  a  flower-spike,  which,  may 
be  as  much  as  three  feet  in  height.  This  is  at  the  same  time  very 
'  Otio  would  KCtm  to  be  L'Jjelm  ituhhintitni. 
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Blender,  and  is  covered  tliroughout  the  wliole  of  its  length  with  blossoms 
concealed  from  sight  by  large  green  bracts.  Tlie  blossoms,  when  examined, 
are  found  to  be  of  a  greenish  white,  inclining  to  red.  The  other  kind 
of  lobelia  (L.  i/rckeni)  is  also  found  (?)  on  ^lounts  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenya. 
Its  general  ajipearance  is  best  described  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 


It  reaches  to  a  total  height  of  aI>out  fifteen  feet  almve  the  ground.  The 
flower-.stalk  is  sometimes  nearly  six  feet  long,  and  is  much  thicker  and 
larger  than  the  first  descril>ed  lobelia.  The  green  bracts  to  a  great  extent 
conceal  the  ultramarine- blue  flowers,  which  grow  at  right  angles  to  the 
stalk,  though  when  the  flowers  are  absolutely  mature  they  reveal  for  a  day 
or  two  an  exijuisite  shimmering  of  blue  all  up  and  down  the  stalk.  These 
lobelias,  with  their  aloe-like  leaves  and  strange  flower-columns,  remind  one. 
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I  cannot  Bay  why,  of  monuments  in  a  cemetery.  They  would  certainly  be 
handsome  additions  to  our  ornamental  flora.  Allusion  lias  already  been 
made  to  the  Setucios,  or  giant  grounsel,  on  the  upper  [»art  of  the  mountain. 
The  authorities  at  Kew  state  tliat  tlie  s|>ecimens  we  sent  iiome  show  this 
to  be  a  new  sjieeies,  but  in  outward  asjiect  it  scarcely  differs  from  the  giant 
Senecio  which  I  discovered  on  Kilimanjaro.  Like  that  plant,  it  grows  to 
a  height  of  over  twenty  feet,  and  has  broad,  bright  green  leaves  like  a 
cabbage,  or  even  in  some  aspects  like  a  liananti.      The  flower-stalks   grow 


above  the  leafage  to  the  extent  of  [lerhaps  two  feet,  and  their  masses  of 
flowers  are  a  dull  amber-yellow.  The  plant  would  be  handsome  but  for 
the  swollen,  gouty  stem,  ^'ery  often,  however,  all  the  lower  part  of  it  is 
exquisitely  draped  by  long  fringes  of  the  Usnea  lichen,  and  then  it  is  a 
really  beautiful  object  in  the  landscape. 

A  description  of  the  upper  parts  of  Ruwenzori  would  not  be  complete 
without  an  allusion  to  the  extravagant  development  of  mosses  on  the 
tree-trnnks  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet.  This  growth  of  moss  is 
extraordinarily  thick.  Perhaps  it  would  give  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
before  the  stem   or   trunk   on   which   it   grows   was   reached  by  a  probing 
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instrument.  A  ix>rtion  of  one's  road  up  the  mountain  lies  for  j>erha|>s 
two  miles  over  a  constant  succession  of  prone  tree-trunks.  For  ages 
past  tree  after  tree  in  this  wintrv-looking  forest  has  fallen  from  old 
age  or  in  storms,  to  lie  prone  where  it  fell,  ap|«rently  without  insects 
to  turn  its  wood  to  iK>wder.  On  the  contrary,  this  wood  becomes  hard 
like  bc^-oak,  and  is  covered  with  this  thick  growth  of  moss.  But  the 
moss  makes  these  tree-trunks  most  deceptive  and  dangerxnis  to  step  on, 
as  it  is  so  lightly  attached  that  it  slips  away  from  under  the  foot,  and 
the  incautious  traveller  may  fall  and  hurt  himself  most  cruelly  against 
the  jagged  branches  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  turned  to  a  flinty 
hardness.  But  these  mosses  give  one  a  |>erfect  feast  of  colour.  They 
range  in  tint  fn^m  lemon-yellow  up  through  all  the  gamut  of  yellows 
and  browns  to  a  deep  rich  retl,  a  red  which  at  times  has  almost  a  purple 
tinge.  lN>metimes  the  moss  is  an  emerald-green,  and  the  limbs  of  the 
same  tree  may  display  every  shade  ranging  between  purple-red  and 
grass-green,  a  large  proiK)rtion  of  the  colours  l>eing  shades  of  orange 
and  vellow.  Yet  the  forests  of  this  cold  zone  of  Kuwenzori  at  a  distance 
fuse  their  tints  into  rather  a  dreary  tone  of  dralvgreen,  and  the  long 
streamers  of  the  greenish  white  Usiiea  give  the  vegetation  a  singularly 
dismal  aspect.  It  is,  j>erhaj»s,  at  alxMit  9,(XX)  feet  that  the  Euroi>ean 
traveller  feels  most  at  home,  and  at  that  jdtitude  many  of  the  flowers, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  trees  and  ferns,  recall  to  him  the  woods  of  his  own 
count  rv. 

l^eoj^nis  ascend  the  mountain  to  the  very  verge  of  the  snow,  and 
we  actually  found  a  leoj^rd's  fcH>t prints  in  the  snow  at  lo,4lH)  feet.  The 
tracks  of  a  large  serval  cat,  probably  the  servaline,  were  found  at 
12.500  feet.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hvraxes  on  Kuwenzori  at  least,  if  not 
more,  and  they  also  ascend  to  the  snow-line.  Bats  were  found  up  to 
13,000  feet.  Chameleons  were  found  up  to  11,1KX>  feet,  and  a  whitish 
moth  fluttered  about  over  the  snow.  A  large  eagle  owl  was  seen,  but 
not  secured,  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet :  and  at  this  height  a  common 
bird  was  a  kind  of  starling  with  a  fan-shai>ed  tail,  very  similar  to  one 
which  we  saw  and  obtained  at  7,0(X>  feet  on  Mount  Elgon.  We  saw 
elephants  on  Kuwenzori,  but  not  higher  than  7,000  feet.  Monkeys  do 
not  appear  to  go  above  9,000  feet.  A  few  rats  were  obtained  not  far 
from  the  snow-line,  and  francolin,  very  j^rt ridge-like  in  api>earance,  were 
met   with  as  high  as  13,000  feet. 

The  rocks  in  many  places  are  very  micaceous.  In  some  of  the  caverns 
which  are  to  be  described  farther  on,  the  overhanging  roof  of  rock  was  like 
tarnished  silver,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  aluminium 
ceiling  to  be  seen  at  Sir  Alma  Tadema's  house  at  St,  John's  Wood.  A 
good  deal  of  granite  crops  out  between   10,000  and   11,000   feet.      Many 
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of  the  stream  valleys   exhibit   rocks  that   are  almost  jet    black    in    colour, 
witb    white   veins   of  quartz. 

Among  the  volcanic  foot-hills  of  Rtiwenzori  which  fringe  the  northern 
and  eastern  borders  of  tiie  mountain  range,  there  are  so  iiiauy  crater 
lakes  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  keep  accoimt  of  the  number 
visited  or  seen.     All  of  these,  with  one  exception  (so  far  as  my  knowledge 


goes),  are  not  situated  at  altitudes  much  above  5,000  feet.  But  tliere 
is  one  crater  lake  which  must  be  at  an  altitude  o(  8,000  feet,  and  which 
is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Mubuko  Valley.  This  is  the  highest 
and  nearest  to  the  snow  of  any  obvious  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action 
which  I  have  encountered  on  Kuwenzori.*  1  am  quite  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  .Scott-Elliot,  who  I  think  wius  the  first  to  point  out  that,  although 


*  I  have  visited  two  of  the  seven  or  eight  hot  sprigns  fouiiti  c 
of  Kuwenzori.  between  6,(JO0  and  4,000  feet. 


the  lower  slopes 
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Buwenzori  exhibiU  traces  of  volcanic   activity  on  its  outskirts,   it   is   not, 
as  a  mountain    range,    of   volcanic   origin    like    Kenva  or  Kilimanjaro. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  for  aught  1  know  on  the  western 


side  likewise.  ]iermnnent  snow  lies  at  the  relativelv  low  altitude  of  13,000 
fei't.  After  heavy  showers  of  rain  in  the  lowlands,  freshly  fallen  snow  may 
he  seen  on  the  lower  heights  of  Huwenzori  nt  11,000  and  12.000  feet,  but 
it    does   not    lie   very   long ;    whereas   snow   lies   in   [latehes   more   or  less 
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permanently  at  13,000  feet.     The  lowest   point  of  tlie  lowest   glacier  that 
we  vieited  was  13,200   feet   in   altitude,  but  evidence   of  glacial   action  in 


the  vallevs  extended  3,000  feet  lower.  Tl 
Bueh  frequent  occurrence  along  the  lowe 
appeiir   to   mount   higher  than  9,000  feet. 


e  thunderstorms  which  are  of 
slojies  of  Kuwenzori  do  not 
Ahove   that   altitude  rain  falls 
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finely — not  in  heavy  drops — but  every  day.  Rain  often  turns  to  hail, 
sleet,  or  snow  at    13,000  feet. 

From  Bihunga,  the  last  permanent  habitation  of  man  in  the  Mubuko 
Valley  (the  exact  altitude  of  which  was  6,858  feet  *),  we  ascended  along  a 
native  path  to  a  camping-place  underneath  a  huge  rock  at  the  head  of  the 
left  branch  of  the  Mubuko  Valley.  The  altitude  here  by  boiling-point  was 
9,762  feet.t  This  was  the  first  of  the  extraordinary  series  of  rock  shelters 
which  served  as  camping-places  to  Europeans  and  natives  ascending  the 
mountain  by  means  of  the  Mubuko  Valley.  The  camping-places  consist 
of  small  areas  of  absolutely  dry  soil  under  an  over-reaching  cliff  of  micaceous 
rock.  Two  yards,  three  yards,  four  yards  away  from  the  shelter  of  the 
overhanging  ledge  the  ground  is  an  impassable  bog.  Immediately  under 
the  arch  it  is  bone-dry.  However  convenient,  I  doubt  if  there  is  permanent 
safety  under  these  rock  shelters,  since  it  would  seem  as  though  from  time 
t4)  time  fragments  of  micaceous  rocks  detached  themselves  from  the  over- 
hanging roof.  In  this  way  these  cliffs  are  probably  crumbling  away  by 
degrees  at  their  base,  infiltration  of  water  from  the  bogs  above  no  doubt 
being  the  cause.  From  this  second  camp,  which  was  called  by  the  natives 
Kichuchu,  we  had  a  most  arduous  climb,  sometimes  dragging  our  bodies 
up  the  bed  of  a  small  torrent,  and  being  nearly  drowned  in  the  process. 
For  miles  we  walked,  as  1  have  already  said,  along  slippery  tree-trunks, 
often  unable  to  see  through  the  crevices  any  solid  ground  beneath  us. 

At  length  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mubuko 
Kiver,  and  found  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  a  charming  tract  of  flat 
country  like  a  beautiful  swampy  garden.  Here,  too,  we  found  the  largest 
of  these  rock-camjis  under  huge,  overhanging  cliffs.  This  other  camp  was 
called  by  the  natives  Buamha,  which  really  means  "  up  al)ove,"  ^^  the  height" 
jmr  excellence.  The  altitude  of  Buamba  camp  was  11,447  feet.t  The 
next  dav  we  climbed  for  a  little  under  two  hours,  and  reached  the  last  of 
the  rock  shelters  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,500  feet.  From  or  near  here 
we  obtained  suddenly  a  splendid  view  of  the  snows  of  Kuwenzori.  Looking 
u})  the  main  Mubuko  Valley,  we  saw  a  fine  panorama  of  snow-fields  and 
glaciers  ;  ])ut  westwards  appeared  to  be  the  highest  point  of  Kuwenzori,  a 
huge  black  knob  rising  out  of  the  snow-fields  of  unruftled  purity  and  dazzling 
white.  From  the  last  of  the  rock  shelters  we  directed  our  steps  towards 
where  tlie  ascent  of  the  snow-range  seemed  most  practicable,  namely,  the 
Mubuko  glacirr.  The  altitude  of  the  base  of  this  glacier  was  13,191 
feet.§      We    found    it    was    impossible    to    climb    higher    in    this   direction 

*  Water  boiled  at  200*r  Fahr.  ;  temperature,  58^ 

t  Water  boiled  at  VS)'V  Fahr.;  teini)erature,  rvl". 

X  Water  boiled  at  102"2'  Fahr. ;  teini)erature,  \T. 

§  Water  boiled  at  18y'3\Falir. ;  temjjerature,  47. 
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without  more  elaborate  preparations  than  we  had  made  in  the  way  of  ropes 
and  axes,  so  we  returned  for  a  while  to  Buamba  camp  to  rest  and  botanise. 

Next  day,  instead  of  attempting  the  ascent  by  way  of  the  Mubiiko 
glacier,  we  followed  probably  the  same  route  as  Mr.  Moore,  and  tried  to 
ascend  the  mountain  more  or  less  midway  between  the  Mubuko  glacier 
and  the  highest  j)eak — the  peak  which  the  natives  call  Kiyanja.  In  this 
way,  after  difficulties  of  the  most  exhausting  nature  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  snowstorm,  we  reached  an  altitude  of  14,828  feet,*  and  here  we  were 
obliged  to  stop.  My  two  Eluropean  companions  (Doggett  and  Vale)  were 
fairly  exhausted  with  the  cold,  and  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  mountain 
sickness.  Still  more  serious,  our  native  Bakonjo  guides  and  our  Swahili 
porters  were  positively  ill  with  the  cold,  in  spite  of  our  having  clothed 
them  in  warm  jerseys,  coats,  and  blankets.  The  condition  of  some  of  the 
natives,  in  fact,  was  so  bad  that  I  am  sorrv  to  say  one  of  them  eventually 
died  of  pneumonia,  and  all  were  so  ill  that  I  dared  not  stop  any  longer 
at  this  altitude  under  such  inclement  conditions.  We  therefore  returned 
once  more  to  camp. 

The  next  attempt  we  made  at  an  ascent  was  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  Mubuko  glacier.  We  were  confronted  liere  l)y  a  wall  of  rock  about 
seven  feet  in  height,  which  at  first  seemed  difficult  to  ascend,  until  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  of  using  my  very  tall  Sudanese  orderly  as  a  human 
ladder.  Doggett  mounted  on  his  shoulders,  and  managed  to  scramble 
over  the  ledge  above.  He  then  fastened  a  rope  on  boulders,  and  we  each 
dragged  ourselves  up.  After  this  we  had  to  pass  through  a  natural  tunnel 
in  the  rock,  which  had  been  Iwred  by  a  stream  flowing  from  the  glacier. 
As  the  tunnel  was  partly  filled  up  by  the  stream  in  question,  which  was 
icy  cold,  this  [)assage  was  very  disagreeable.  By  one  means  or  another 
we  reached  an  altitude  of  13,534  feet  f  on  this  glacier,  and  here  our  further 
progress  was  barred  by  walls  of  ice  at  least  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
absolutely  precipitous.  We  did  a  good  deal  of  photographing  here,  but 
on  our  descent  Doggett  became  so  ill  from  the  cold  and  the  wetting  with 
the  icy  water,  that  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  permanent  camp. 
The  next  day  I  made  another  abortive  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
but  illness  was  beginning  to  tell  on  all  my  companions,  black  and  white, 
and  I  was  afraid,  if  I  did  not  descend  to  a  warmer  climate,  there  would 
be  no  one  but  mvself  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Pneumonia  seemed  to  afflict 
many  of  the  men,  and  the  disease  made  such  ra[)id  progress  that  the  patient 
was  almost  beyond  recovery  before  attempts  could  be  made  to  arrest  the 
malady.  In  this  wav  we  lo>t  the  best  of  our  native  oruides,  to  mv  very 
great  regret,  and  two  of  our  Swahili  porters.     For  myself,  I  can  only  say 

*  Water  boiled  at  186'0'  Fain.  ;    ttniperaturo,  40^ 
t  Water  hoiled  at  188".j"  Fahr.  ;  temperature,  37". 
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that  the  short  stay  amid  the  ice  aod  snow  of  Rovenzori  seemed  to  do  my 
health  as  much  good  as  if  I   had  been  to  England. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  on  Euwenzori  the  weather  was,  with  very 
few  and  brief  exceptions,  atrocious.  It  rained  constantly,  and  at  high 
altitudes  it  snowed  and  hailed.  The  arrival  of  clouds  had  about  it  some- 
thing iiositively  alarming  to  our  black  followers  and  to  the  two  Europeans 
accompanying  me,  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  mountaineering. 
The  clouds  would  come  rujihing  up  the  Mubuko  Valley  hke  express  trains 


one  after  the  other,  and  they  did  not  apjiear  as  vague  mists,  hut  as  bodies 
of  singular  defiuileness  of  outline  which  constantly  seized  and  enveloped 
yon  as  in  a  thick  blanket.  You  might  be  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  in 
brilliant,  welcome  sunshine,  looking  at  the  blazing  while  snow-fields  and 
the  minutest  detail  of  the  rocks  and  Iwulders.  Suddenly  an  awful  greyish 
white  mass  would  come  rushing  at  you,  and  everything  would  be  blotted 
out.  Even  your  comjianions  four  or  live  yards  off  were  .scarcely  visible. 
Although  I  told  myself  there  was  no  danger  in  this,  the  effect  on  the 
spirits  was  singularly  depressing  and   alarming,  especially  as  this  occurred 
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ID  dMigeroti^  hitii  of  c)in)l>iiii!.     Sometimes  a  thick  lank  of  clood  ifodM 
enfold  OS  for  r  ijuaner  of  an  hour. 


On  neither  >i(ie  of  the  flauks  of  Kuweiizori.  ex.vpt  iterhajis  on  tije 
extreme  nortli-we^t  ivnier.  do  tlie  irojiii'a)  forejt>  quite  attain  ihe  same 
extra\~ag)U)t  develo|imen(    of  vegetation  a^  the  iiever-to-be-foi^itten  Coiiiro 
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or  Uganda  forests.  Hut  they  contain  some  handsome  trees,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colour  of  their  flowers.  The  forests 
in  the  tropical  zone  round  Ruwenzori  between  4,000  and  7,000  feet  are 
fret]uented  hy  a  rare  species  of  colobus  monkey,  new  to  science,  which 
has  long  black  hair  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  white;  and  by  what 
is  probably  ttie  most  beautiful  species  of  the  turacos  in  regard  to  colora- 
tion.  This  bird  {Gallirex),  which  Doggett  and  myself  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover,  has  a  coloration  which  includes  such  tints  as  pure  emt-rald- 
green,   pale  grass-green,   deep   ultramarine-blue,   mother-of-pearl,   crimsou. 


purple,   and  rose  colour!     In  the  lower  part  of  these  forests,  on  the  edge 
of  Ihe  more  cultivated  country,  a  bird  very  commonly  seen  is  the  crimson- 
breasted  barbet.      When    a    number   of  these    scarlet  and   blue-black   birds 
with  large  ivory-coloured  beaks  have  collected  together  on  the  bare  branches— 
of  a  tree  or  shrub,  they  are  very  noticeable."     In  these  Ruwenzori  forest8=^ 
there   are   extraordinary   chameleons    of  rather   large   size,    which   develo]>-" 
horns    or   grotesque   scaly   projections    like    enormous    noses.      These    wilL- 
W  found  illustrated  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  zoology. 
*  .See  coloured  iHuslration  focing  p,  187. 
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The  Aillages  of  the  Bakonjo  and  Baamba  are  often  very  prettily 
perched  on  the  summits  of  subsidiary  sup|x>rts  of  the  mountain  at 
altitudes  of  6,000  or  7.000  feet.  These  little  collections  of  neat  huts, 
made  of  banana  leaves,  are  ensconced  in  sheltered  nooks  on  ledges  and 
platforms  overhanging  great  precipices.  These  j^eople  dwell  no  higher 
than  the  banana  will  flourish,  though  in  their  hunting  expeditions  after 
the  h\Tax,  whose  flesh  they  love,  they  go  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  the 
snow.  They  are  very  fond  of  smoking  hemp  or  tobacco,  but  es|>ecially 
hemp,  in  pij»es  made  of  the  long  stem  of  a  banana  frond.  These  j>eople 
wear  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  clothing  when  in  their  homes.  They 
start  for  their  excursions  towards  the  snow-line  shielded  at  most  by  caj^es 
of  hvrax  or  nionkev  fur.  When  these  men  were  with  me  about  the 
snow  and  ice,  I  supplied  them  with  blankets,  but  they  would  often  leave 
these  behind  in  the  rock  shelters  where  we  were  camj^ed  sooner  than 
have  the  bother  of  carrvinij  them. 

It  is  curious  that  the  southern  pn>longation  of  the  Kuwenzori  range 
towards  Lake  All^ert  Edwanl  shoulti  exhibit  a  certain  tendency  to  drought 
and  a  relatively  iKK>rer  vegetation,  with  a  greater  projxirtiou  of  bai^  rock, 
than  the  other  jiarts  of  the  moimtain  east,  west,  and  north,  wliereon 
a  rainfall  of  over  1(K>  inches  a  year  is  precipitateil.  At  the  liase  of 
these  southern  spurs  of  Ruwenzori  the  country  has  quite  a  lurched  and 
sterile  asj^ect.  This  is  something  like,  though  not  so  plainly  marked,  the 
contrast  between  the  south  side  and  the  north  side  of  Kilimanjaro,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  last-named  mountain  it  is  the  sc^uth  side  which  is 
endowed  with  a  heavv  rainfall  and  abundant  veijetation. 

The  country  round  the  Ixise  of  Kuwenzori  is  very  often  subject  to 
earthquake  shocks.  These  are  sometimes  severe  enough  to  lay  buildings 
of  wattle  and  daub  in  ruins.  Hot  springs,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
are  found  at  intervals  all  round  the  lower  |>arts  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  chain  of  extinct  cniters  with  crater  lakes  in  them  extends  almost 
unbroken  from  the  north- we^tern  |»art  of  Ankole  to  the  north  end  of 
Kuwenzori,  along  the  foot-hills.  Some  of  these  crater  lakes  of  East  and 
North  Toro  are  as  l>eautiful  as  those  I  have  describeil  in  Ankole.  and 
contain  small  fish  and  numlvrs  of  duck  and  grebe,  the  large-crt*>ted 
grebe,  as  well  as  the  small  »South  African  dalx^hick. 
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of  Lake   Nyanza)   to   the    savannah   country    along   the    west   side  of  the 
White  Nile. 

The  southern  half  of  the  Semliki  Valley  lies  at  an  average  altitude  of 
just  over  3,000  feet.  The  8emliki  River,  in  its  middle  course  through  the 
forest  regions,  has  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids  which  brings  its  waters 
down  to  the  level  of  Lake  Albert  (2,170  feet).  The  upper  part  of  the 
Seraliki  Valley  is  a  fine-looking  country  of  park-like  aspect,  containing 
very  few  inhabitants  and  a  good  deal  of  big  garae.  The  ground  of  the 
valley  is  by  no  means  flat,  but  much  broken  with  low  ranges  of  hills  and 
curious  hollows,  gullies,  and  gorges.  The  grass  is  long,  but  not  generally 
the  coarse  elephant  grass  that  is  such  a  burden  to  humanity  in  the  well- 
watered  parts  of  East  and  Central  Africa.  This  park-like  scenery  along 
the  Upper  Semliki  is  picturesquely  dotted  with  fine  Bora^us  fan  palms 
and  umbrageous  acacias,  looking  sometimes  almost  like  cedars  in  their 
growth,  with  short  red  trunks  and  great  flat  masses  of  dark  green  foliage. 
The  waterbuck  inhal)iting  all  this  region  carry  exceptionally  fine  bonis, 
and  constitute  a  marked  and  beautiful  feature,  moving  about  in  large 
numbers,  and  looking  singularly  like  red  deer.  lk>th  males  and  females 
of  this  variety  tend  to  considerable  redness  of  coat,  the  male  having 
portions  of  the  head  and  chest  quite  a  bright  chestnut.  There  are  still  a 
few  bul^alo  of  the  South  African  type  lingering  on  the  Upper  Semliki. 
It  is  carious,  however,  that  the  instant  you  enter  the  Congo  Forest  you 
meet  with  other  buffalo  of  the  most  exaggerated  Congo  ty[)e — that  is  to 
say,  small  in  size,  covered  with  thin  red  hair,  and  carrying  small  horns, 
which  are  little  more  than  a  most  exaggerated  frontal  boss  with  a  hook- 
like horn  growing  out  of  it.  Zebras  are  also  found  on  the  Upper  Semliki 
and  to  the  west  of  Lake  Albert  Edward — that  is  to  say,  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  Congo  Forest.  Large  griffon  and  eared  (Otoffyps)  vultures  haimt 
this  grass  country  of  the  Up[)er  Semliki,  thereby  adding  to  its  East 
African  appearance.  As  is  probably  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  the 
forest  regions  of  Africa  are,  to  a  great  extent,  without  vultures,  the  only 
species  of  vulture  ever  found  in  them  being  the  small  dark  brown 
Xecrosyrtes,  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  visited  Sierra  Leone,  in  which 
town  it  is  a  great  scavenger. 

The  Upper  Semliki  is  not  even  bordered  with  many  trees  other  than 
a  few  wild  date  palms  and  acacias.  It  flows  for  the  most  jmrt  a  broad, 
white  ri  1)1  ion  through  a  grassy  country.  There  are  but  few  human  beings 
inhabiting  this  region  at  the  present  tinie.  What  there  are  are  mainly 
Bakonjo,  the  same  people  who  inhabit  the  western,  southern,  and  south- 
eastern Hanks  of  Kuwenzori  up  to  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet;  and  the 
15anande,  wlio  seem  to  be  usually  tlie  people  of  the  lowlands,  as  contrasted 
with   tin-  l^akonjo,  the  people  of   the  highlands.       The    Bakonjo    extend  in 
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their  range  over  the 
high  nioiiDtain^  to 
(he  we>t  of  Ijike 
Albert  Edward.  They 
are.  as  u  rule,  a 
l>er!<iual>le  lot  of 
negroes  with  not 
l»ar(icuiarl_v  ugly 
feature!!,  very  like 
the  l>etter- looking 
Atong-.i  of  the  we>i 
i-oai:t  of  I^ke  Nya.^a. 
But  the  Kanandeare 
of  esoeeilingly  low 
ajipearaut'e,  and  con- 
stitute the  ajie-like 
negroes  to  which 
reference  will  he 
made  in  the  chai>ter 
on  anthroiiology. 
The  Banande  do  not 
appear  to  have  anv 
separate  tribal 
organisation,  hut 
rather  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Hukonjo 
villages  on  one  side 
of  the  Seniliki.and  to 
the  Babini  settlements  in  the  Semliki  fore>ts.  They  are  generally  charac- 
terised by  their  stumpy  legs,  long  arms,  protruding  brow  ridges,  and  a  marked 
degree  of  prognathism.     Very  often  their  skin  is  of  a  dirty  yellow-browu. 

A  small  Belgian  station  lias  recently  been  establishe".!  on  Lake  Albert 
Edward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nvamukasa  River,  near  to  Fort  (.ieoi^  on 
the  British  side:  hut  at  the  time  of  my  journey  into  this  }iart  of  the  Congo 
Free  St.ite  there  was  no  station  nearer  to  the  British  frontier  than  Kanmi, 
a  large  village  of  the  Bakonjo.  not  far  from  the  Semliki  Biver.  At  Karimi 
some  fairly  good  buildings  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
Europeans,  and  there  was  a  garrison  of  negro  soldiers  (Manyeuia)  under 
a  negro  non-conmiissioned  otficer.  These  soldiers  were  very  smartly  dressed 
in  a  becoming  uniform  of  blue  and  red.  They  drilled  in  French,  with 
the  same  quaint  travesty  of  the  language  as  may  be  noticed  amongst  ^ikhs 
and  other  natives  of  India  who  drill  in  what  they  believe  to  be  English. 
VOL.  I.  13 
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From  Karimi  Dorth- west  wards  a  considerable  journev  of  Eome  thirty 
miles  has  still  to  be  made  before  the  traveller  comes  to  the  ferry  of  the 
Semliki  River,  which  is  opjxfsite  Fort  MbeDi.  A  mile  or  so  before  he 
reaches  this  ferry  he  arrives  at  a  broad,  well-made  road  with  a  splendid 
avenue  of  useful  trees  and  bananas.  He  sees  good,  substantial  buildings 
for  the  houMng  of  trooiw  and  workers,  or  merely  as  the  dwellings  of  natives 
who  have  gathered  round  the  station.  The  {lassage  of  the  Semliki  is  made 
at  present  in  a  very  large  dog-out  canoe  with  a  broad  flat  bottom,  which 
is  perfettlv  steady  and  safe,  and  is  big  enough  to  trans]xtrt  cattle  or  horses. 
The   stream  of  (he  Semliki   is    here    very  swiR,  and    shortly  afterwards  to 


the  north  descends  in  rapids.  The  river  swarms  with  crocodiles,  and 
therefore  these  large  canoes  are  necessary  to  ferry  men  and  live-stock  across, 
the  river  also  being  far  too  deep  to  wade  in  any  case.  Arrived  at  the 
op|)08ite  bank,  a  steep  climb  up  a  broad  road  has  to  be  made  before  the 
fort  is  reached,  and  here  one  is  fairly  taken  aback  at  the  beautiful  situation 
and  the  excellent  houi^es.  I  am  afraid  there  is  at  the  [iresent  moment 
nothing  so  good  to  show  in  the  L'ganda  Protectorate  in  the  way  of  well- 
built  Kuroijean  houses  or  barracks  for  native  troops  and  workers.     The  nativ 


villages  which  ehister  round  this  centre  i 
bouses  are  well-built  and  comfoTtable. 
Fort  Mbeni  is  a  most  picturesque  pla< 


i  also  remarkably  tidy,  and  the 

In  clear  days  it  has  a  glorious 
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■\-iew  aero^  the  ^mtiki  to  the  ^ow:-  and  glaciers  of  RuweDzori.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  however,  this  great  range  remaionl  ohsliontelv  concealed 
behind  it:s  cloud-veil.  But  I  was  even  more  siruck  with  the  sjilendid  land- 
«caj>eit  to  be  seen  to  the  i^>tIth,  where  the  eye  roved  over  the  beautifol 
mountain.'!  to  the  weft  of  Ijike  Albert  Edward.  These  ap)>eared  to  me  to 
tower  into  the  sky  to  altitudes  not  far  i^hort  of  10.(100  feet,  but  I  was 
assured  by  the  Kelginns  that  the  atmospheric  effects  af  times  were  most 
deceptive,  aud  that  the  greatest  altitude  attained  by  the  highest  of  these 
peaks  was  |>erhajis  not  more  than  6,U00  feet  above  sea  level,  or,  in  other 


words,  not  more  than  3,0<'0  feet  alxtve  the  plain  they  dominated.  There 
was  such  variety  in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  sculptured  by  the 
hand  of  Xature.  Crags  aud  blue  precipices  wotdd  tower  above  emerald- 
green  lawns.  Forests  neslleii  against  red  chffs  which  the  atmosphere 
turned  to  mauve-pink  in  colour.  The  glint  of  cascades  could  be  seen 
marking  the  precipitous  de^cent  of  rivers.  Far  up  in  the  southern  sky 
lowering  clouds  turned  distant  sierras  to  an  inky  jiurgtle.  These  regions 
from  all  accounts  will  prove  a  most  valuable  ^natorium  for  the  uorth- 
«asteni  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
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Mbeni  lA  thought  to  be  a  fairly  hf^lthy  Nation,  tboogh  its  altitude 
alio%'#?  %f^  level  \y>  xuA  more  than  3,.5<iO  feeti  Two  miles  to  the  west  of 
it  the  great  Congo  Forest  liegin*.  It  wa«  at  Mbeni,  as  will  be  related  in 
Chapter  XII.,  that  we  fir?>t  got  on  the  track  of  the  okapL  Consequently  I 
became  very  eager  to  enter  the  Congo  Forest  and  commence  the  search 
for  thi?*  animal.  I  desired  also  to  reinstate  a  number  of  Congo  Pygmies 
in  their  home.-,  and  .^e  what  the?e  homes  were  like.  A  few  months 
liefore  my  arrival  an  enterjjrij^ing  ijerman  had  come  to  Fort  Mbeni  from 
Uganrla,  anri  had  a.^^ked  j>ermission  to  recruit  a  number  of  Dwarfs  to  be 
>»hown  by  him  at  the  Pari-  Exhibition.  The  Belgian  officer  in  charge  of 
MVjeni  did  not  think  thi?*  projiosal  would  be  favourably  received  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Province,  h)ecau^e  it  was  believed  that  a  considerable 
mortality  would  take  place  amongst  these  little  people  if  they  were 
removed  from  their  native  forei-t«.  He  therefore  informed  the  German 
that  it  would  proh)ably  be  imiios?rible  to  grant  his  request,  though  the 
matter  would  l)e  referred  to  the  Governor  for  decision.  The  German 
agent  did  not  pres?<  the  matter  in  conversation,  but  asked  for  guides  to  take 
him  to  the  Dwarf  settlements  in  the  forest  at  the  back  of  Fort  Mbeni 
my  that  he  might  study  the  liabits  and  cu-toms  of  these  people.  Guides 
were  given  to  him,  together  with  a  few  native  soldiers  to  form  his  escort. 

In  this  way  he  reached  the  village  of  a  Mukonjo  chief  called 
Lup^nzula,  who  wj^|  a  great  friend  of  the  Dwarfs  and  able  to  get  in 
conta^^'t  with  them.  The  German  entered  into  friendlv  relations  with  the 
I>warfs,  giving  them  beads  and  cloth  and  tobacco,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
he  ]iroiK>sed  that  large  numbers  of  them  should  assemble  at  an  Mbuba 
village,  some  distance  to  the  north,  in  the  forest.  On  some  pretext  he 
sent  his  guides  and  escort  back  to  Mbeni,  saying  that  he  would  return 
unaccompanied  through  the  forest  to  British  territory.  Having  assembled 
the  Dwarfs  in  large  numbers,  he  suddenly  surrounded  them  with  his 
Swahili  i>orters  and  askaris  and  informed  them  that  they  were  his 
prisoners  and  would  have  to  proceed  with  him  to  Uganda.  Many  of  the 
Pygmies  succeeded  in  running  away,  but  nineteen  were  captured.  With 
these  he  started  (I  must  say  with  considerable  pluck)  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  appallingly  dense  forest  down  to  the  Semliki  River,  and 
across  tliat  river  to  the  District  of  Toro.  He  lost  many  of  his  Dwarfs  on 
the  way,  l)ut  eventually  arrived  in  Uganda  with  nine.  Meantime,  the 
Belgian  autliorities,  liearing  of  his  unlawful  action,  had  written  to  us  at 
Entebbe.  We  therefore  caused  the  German  in  question  to  be  arrested, 
and  took  from  him  the  Dwarfs,  whom  I  afterwards  escorted  to  the  Congo 
F'ree  State  to  l)e  repatriated. 

Accoi!ii)aiiie(l  hy  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson,  of  the  Congo  Free  State  service, 
and  a  small   escort    of   Maiivema    soldiers,  I    started    with    mv  caravan   for 
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the  ^inall  village  of  Ltipinzula.  which  was  ahout  ten  miles  to  the  west  of 
JIheni,  and  in  the  forest.  The  climb  to  this  village  was  a  verv  arduons 
one.  and  its  altitude  must  have  been  not  far  off  .^.(M)0  feet,  situated  on 
the  more  broken.  fore>t -covered  dip  of  the  )ilateaa  ridge  between  the 
heights  of  Kulega  on  the  north  and  the  Albert  Edwanl  mountains  on  the 
south-west,  Luj^anzula's  village  hail  been  the  headquarters  of  a  celebrated 
Manvema  slave-raider,  who  had  lived  here  for  a  long  time  with  his 
Swahili  following.  I  am  not  snre  that  the  Manyema  had  not  Arab  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  was  at  any  rate  generally  referred  to  locally  as  ■■  the 
Arab,"  and    he    certainly   professed    Aluhammndanisni.     He   had   built    for 


himself  on  either  side  of  a  broad  street  houses  which  were  astonishingly 
Arab  in  design,  for  this  remote  corner  of  the  Congo  Free  f-tate.  The 
«ar\-ed,  massive  wooden  doors  might  have  been  im^iorted  from  Zanzibar, 
but  I  es|)ecl  they  were  made  locally  by  a  Zanzibari  carpenter.  In  the 
gardens  at  the  hacks  of  the  houses  [vijtaws  and  lime-trees  had  been 
planted.  The  whole  place  might  have  been  a  village  on  the  island  of 
Zanzibar. 

In  spite  of  this  element  of  Arab  civilisation  which  the  slave-tioder 
had  certainly  implanted  iu  the  Congo  Forest,  he  had  made  himself 
notorious  fur  his  ravages  ami  cruelties.  Numbers  of  natives  had  been 
horribly  mntilateil.  hands  and  feet  lopped  off.  and  women's  breasts  cat 
away.     All  these  people   talked   Swahili,  and   explained   to  me  that  these 
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mutilations — which,  as  only  a  negro  could,  they  had  survived — had  beei> 
the  work  of  the  Manyema  slave-trader  and  his  gang,  done  sometimes  out 
of  wanton  cruelty,  sometimes  as  a  punishment  for  thieving  or  absconding. 
Mav  it  not  he  that  many  of  the  mutilated  i)eoj)le  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  (  ongo  Free  State  are  also 
the  sur%iving  results  of  Arab  cruelty  ?  I  am  aware  that  it  is  customary 
to  attribute  these  outrages  to  the  native  soldiery  and  police  employed  by 
the  Belgians  to  maintain  order  or  to  collect  taxes;  and  though  I  am  fully 
aware  that  these  native  soldiers  and  i)olice  under  imi)erfect  Belgian 
administration,  as  under  imperfect  British  control,  can  commit  all  sorts 
of  atrocities  (as  we  know  they  did  in  Mashonaland  and  in  Uganda),  ever}' 
bad  deed  of  this  description  is  not  to  be  laid  to  their  charge,  for  many 
outrages  are  the  work  of  the  Arab  traders  and  raiders  in  these  countries,, 
and  of  their  apt  pupils,  the  Manyema.  This  much  I  can  speak  of  with 
certainty  and  emphasis:  that  from  the  British  frontier  near  Fort  George 
to  the  limit  of  my  journeys  into  the  Mbuba  country  of  the  Congo  Free  State^ 
up  and  down  the  Semliki,  the  natives  appeared  to  be  prosperous  and 
hapj)y  under  the  excellent  administration  of  the  late  lieutenant  Meura 
and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson.  The  extent  to  which  they  were 
building  their  villages  and  cultivating  their  plantations  within  the 
precincts  of  Fort  Mbeni  showed  that  they  had  no  fear  of  the  Belgians, 
while  the  Dwarfs  equally  asserted  the  goodness  of  the  local  white  men. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  the  Congo  Free  State  from  its  British  or 
foreign  critics,  an}'  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  the  British 
exploration  and  administration  of  Xegro  Africa  has  never  been  accompanied 
by  regrettable  incidents.  I  can  only  state  in  common  fairness  that  that 
very  small  portion  of  the  Congo  Free  State  which  I  have  seen  since 
these  countries  were  administered  by  Belgian  officials  ix)ssessed  excellent 
buildings,  well-made  roads,  and  was  inhabited  by  cheerful  natives  who 
repeatedly  and  without  solicitation  on  my  part  compared  the  good  times 
they  were  now  having  to  the  misery  and  terror  which  preceded  then* 
when  the  Arabs  and  Manyema  had  established  themselves  in  the  country 
as  chiefs  and  slave-traders. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  Lupanzula's,  collecting  information 
from  the  natives  about  the  okapi,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  the 
dense  forest  along  a  native  path,  very  different  from  the  comfortable  broad 
road  we  had  followed  hitherto.  The  i)ath  was  often  a  mere  tunnel  through 
an  oppressive  mass  of  forest,  pedestrians  being  hardly  able  to  stand 
upright,  and  the  porters  therefore  finding  it  most  difficult  to  carry  their 
loads.  Occasionally  we  plunged  into  deep  ravines,  where  there  was  a 
sensation  of  relief  owing  to  the  lifting  of  leaves  and  branches  to  a  great 
height  above  us.     Everything  seemed    exceedingly  sodden  and    excessively 
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grepn.  Fallen  tree-truuk^  tiHtl  been  mined  by  teraiites  nnd  covered 
with  dank  moss.  Huge  as  these  prone  monsters  looked,  if  one  Attempted 
to  sit  down  on  them  they  crumbled  iWo  rottenness,  and  one  risked  being 
stung  bv  ^retxt    blue  scorjiions   lurking  in  Hie  crumbling  wood." 

•  Sir  Henn-  StniiUy  has  given  in  his  "Itarkcst  AfritTi "  a  line  desi-ription  of  the 
Seniliki  Ft'ri'si  :  "There  were  clumiis  of  (mIuis.  giant  fenis.  wild  iMiianas.  and  t«ll 
stately  trees  all  ■.ii;it(Kl  with  thick  green  luitss  fr>n)  to)i  to  root  :  iiii]<enetre>>le  thickets 
of  broad -k-av 111  |ilaiits :  and  lietuls  of  moisture  everywhere,  besides  liti.v  rillets  oozins 
out  every  few  yarils  frinu  under  the  malted  tangle  of  vivid  green  anil  he«lewea 
undergrowth.  It  wiis  the  li'.til  s)HH-iuieii  of  a  tTOjiical  conservatory  1  had  ever  seen.  ,  ,  , 
In  every  tree-fork  and  along  the  great  horizontal  branches  grew  the  loveliest  ferns 
and  lichens,  tlie  '  ele|iliant  ear '  by  the  dozen,  the  orchids  in  close  fellowshi]* :  anil  the 
Inight  grein  moss  had  formed  soft  circular  cushions  about  them,  and  oo  almost  every 
fiWe  there  trembled  a  clear  water-iiro|).'' 
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At  last  we  reached  a  partial  clearing  open  to  the  sky.  This  was  an 
Mbuba  village  inliahited  by  tall,  not  ill-looking  negroes,  who  spoke  a 
language  quite  distinct  from  Bantu  and  not  easy  to  classify.  The  Mbuln 
huts  were  not  Ijadly  constructed,  though  very  low,  and  their  roofs,  formed 
of  leases  of  ziiigibcraceous  i)lants,  had  but  a  slight  pitch.  There  wom  a 
little  omaniented  porch  in  front  of  every  doorway.  In  spite  of  the  jiartial 
clearing  which  had  taken  place,  the  vegetation  was  so  riinij)ant  here  that 
it  was  difficult  to  iihtain  a  piece  of  bare  ground  for  the  camp.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  forest  clearing  the  butterflies  were  amazingly  beautiful, 
an  exact  reproduction  of  those   already   descril>ed   in  connection  wiih  the 


Toro  and  >'andi  forests.  Whilst  cain]>ing  in  this  place,  however,  we  were 
rendered  miserable  by  the  apimlling  thunderstorms.  Our  tents  were  too 
near  to  colossal  trees  for  us  to  feel  comfortable  when  we  heard  other 
monsters  of  the  forest  crashing  down  during  the  midnight  slorms,  while 
it  was  very  difficult  to  kee]>  our  beds  dry  from  the  rush  of  water,  p'rom 
this  place  we  jilunged  farther  into  the  forest  till  we  reached  the  Dwarfs' 
homes.  All  this  time  we  were  searching  fruitlessly  for  the  okapi,  though 
I  believe  we  were  once  on  its  track,  for  the  natives  showed  me  the 
footprint.s  of  a  large,  cloven-footed  animal  on  the  black  soil  of  rotted 
leaves  near  a  little  watercourse.  As,  however,  up  to  this  time  I  believed 
the  okapi  to  be  an  aberrant  species  of  zebra,  I  tiuned  away  impatiently 
from   these  footprints,  thinking  them    to   be  the  B]XK>r  of  a  forest  eland. 
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In   this  village,  however,  we   olrtahied   one   tir  two  s|>etfies  of  okapi  skin 
■whioli    had    lieen  cut    up   bv  tUe  iialive^i. 

One  of  iLe*e  Uwarf  senleinenii*  merits  a  few  vonls  of  desorii>t ion.  You 
must  imagine  tliat  vou  have  jienetnttect  an  extremely  deu>e  bit  of  foret-l, 
and    in  a   lioltonr.  near  a  trickling  :-treani.  under  such    a    dense  oanopy  of 


foliage  that  the  jircsem-e  of  the  sky  alwe  is  only  indicate«l  by  twinkling 
stars  of  blue  through  the  interstices  of  the  leaves,  where  the  great  tree- 
trauks  nre  covered  with  green  moss  or  lichen  due  to  the  dam|>.  there 
are  tiny  habitations  made  of  leaves  and  sticks  which  it  is  diftioult  to 
believe  at  tirsi  arv  the  dwellings  of  human  beings.  These  are  placed 
usuiUly  in   a   little   oleariug  between  a  dump  of  great  tree-trunks.     They 
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are  perhaps  not  more  than  three  feet  at  their  greatest  height  above  the 
ground,  are  circular,  and  have  a  tiny  hole  at  one  side  wln'ch  is  used  as 
a  doorway.  The  huts  are  made  by  tracing  first  of  all  a  rough  circle  with 
the  point  of  a  stick  on  the  cleared  ground.  All  round  this  circle  long" 
withes  or  twigs  are  stuck  in  the  ground  erect.  These  sticks  are  then 
bent  over  in  a  flattened  semi-circh*  to  a  point  on  the  o])posite  side  of  the 
circle,  and  thus  cross  and  recross  one  another,  making  a  kind  of  low  cage 
of  sticks.  The  large  oval  leaves  of  a  zingiberaceous  plant  allied  to  the 
banaims  or  the  cannas — very  often  a  species  of  Custua  or  Amomum — are 
fastened  by  the  ends  of  their  stalks  to  this  network  of  twigs.  The  leaves- 
are  usually  ])laced  in  widening  circles  beginning  from  the  ai>ex  of  the  hut, 
much  as  tiles  would  be  put  on  to  a  roof,  overlapping  one  another.  As 
this  work  very  often  is  faulty,  (piantities  of  leaves  and  grass  are  thrown 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  become  settled  down  in  time  by  the  impact 
of  the  rain  into  a  mass  of  vegetation  from  which  the  water  trickles  oflf  down 
the  outer  side.  Here  these  Dwarfs  live  in  little  communities  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  settlements  of  big  negroes.  Their  huts  are  so  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest  that  the  traveller  may  have  Dwarfs 
living  all  round  his  encampment  and  be  unaware  of  their  presence,  especially 
as  they  manage  to  conceal  their  own  little  lx)dies  so  cleverly.  When  they 
are  on  friendly  terms,  however,  with  the  big  black  negroes,  they  have  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  these  neighbours,  especially  in  certain  individuals. 
If  one  of  their  friends  goes  out  into  the  forest  and  shouts  to  them,  they 
will  come  at  his  call,  even  if  it  be  to  visit  the  mvsterious  and  dreaded 
European.  In  our  own  case,  of  course,  we  were  at  once  friends  with  the 
Dwarfs,  as  We  had  brought  back  to  their  homes  those  who  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  (ierman  tradtT.  These  returned  exiles  brought  into  my  catnp 
numbers  of  their  fellows  to  be  photographt^d  and  measured. 

After  several  days'  residence  in  this  forest  we  were  compelled  to  abandon 
any  further  search  for  the  okapi,  and  returned  to  the  grass-lands  of  the 
Seniliki.  I  do  not  remember  noticing  mosquitoes  particularly  in  the  forest, 
but  something  gave  the  whole  caravan  severe  malarial  fever,  and  most  of 
my  ])orters  were  too  ill  to  carry  their  burdens.  The  Belgians  came  to 
our  assistance,  providing  us  with  porters  and  soldiers  to  carry  away  our  loads 
to  British  territory. 

The  forest  between  ^Ibeni  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Aruwimi 
a])])ears  to  be  extremely  unhealthy.  Many  Europeans  who  have  attempted 
to  travel  through  this  country  have  died  of  blackwater  fever,  amongst  them, 
I  dee])ly  regret  to  say,  that  excellent  servant  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
Li<'Ut(Miant  Meura,  who  had  done  so  much  in  the  I'pper  Ituri  Di-strict  to 
conciliate  the  natives  and  introduce  law  and  order  into  their  forest  settle- 
ments.    With  this  reservation,  however,  as  regards  danger  to  health,  I  think 


proportionately  fmall  hotns  in  the  male.     1 

about    a  -liuge,    man-like    ape,    biif    thin 

remarkable  than  the  gorilla.     The  range  of  the 

n-  few  days'  journey  of  the  ^einliki  Kiver.  and  B|)e< 

killed  hy  natives  and  photographed    by  Belgian   officers   (the   photographs 

were  shown  to  me)  are  nothing  but  gorillas,  so  far  &s  I  can  judge.     The 
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hair  of  some  of  the^e  goriUas  was  quite  grey  on  the  bntd  itnd  ^hoaldeni. 
no  doabt  from  «ge.  The  leojiani*  in  this  fore^^t  are  exceedingly  dreavted 
br  the  natives,  and  the  istorie^  of  their  roan-eating  habit:>  are  innumerable. 
Ther  are  paittoulariy  dangerous  to  women  and  children, 

Tbe  elephant  inhabits  the^e  forests  in  large  numbers  biit  he  apgiears 
to  frei|uent  with  equal  relish  (he  savannahs  and  ojien  grassy  plains  of  the 
Sentliki  Kiver  and  of  Busongora.  at  the  !4>utli  end  of  Kiiweniori.  i>B  our 
return   joaraey   through   the   Congo   Forest  we   baited   at    the   edge  of  a 


pioturesinie  ijor^e  of  the  Kiialiam  Kiver. 
has  iu  ivii[>e  of  lime  wideneil  for  itself  a 
Bu:^>»gor,(  that  would  be  large  enough  for 
a  t.Vlorodo.     (inzini;   at'r\*ss   this    gorge   on 


rUi?    is    a    suiail    stream  which 

trofoiinil  gorge  iu  the  [ilaiu  of 

,  H  unison  and  deep  enough  for 

'veiling,  we   saw  an   iniinense 


herd  of  el-'plaiit^  foniing  toward  us,  seeming  in  the  distam-e  very  blaek 
in  i-olour  !ig;iiii>t  tlie  i>ale  straw-yellow  of  the  dry.  short  grass  of  the 
plains,  but  with  white  gleaming  tu>ks.  each  elephant  looking  estra- 
ordinarily  like  the  Kasteni  cartings  of  black  ebony  elephants  with  ivory 
Insks  thiit  iire  to  Iv  seen  in  every  Chinese  and  Japanese  colie<.tion. 
When   they   rciicUevl   the    precipitous    descent    to    the    Kuahara   goi^,   I 
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thonght  to  pee  tbem  turn  back,  but  with  great  ease  they  slid  and 
scrambled  down  the  steep  sides,  rushing  with  shrill  trampetings  to  the 
reed  berls  which  markecl  the  invisible  watercourse.  We  shot  two  males 
out  of  this  great  herd,  having  j^ermission  to  do  so  from  the  Congo  Free 
State  authorities.  ^Vhen  the  first  rifle  shots  rang  out,  it  was  a  touching- 
sight  to  see  the  baby  elephants  run  to  their  mothers  (it  was  one  of  those 
large  mixed  herds  that  one  so  often  sees,  with  females  and  young  accora- 
fianied  by  young  full-grown  males*),  and  the  mother  separate  her  front 
legs  as  widely  as  po>>iV>le  to  receive  the  little  one  under  the  protection 
of  her  body,  ceasing  her  fierce  trumpetings  every  few  minutes  to  caress 
the  frightened  little  one  with  her  trunk.  After  the  shots  which  laid  low 
these  two  young  males,  the  frightened  animals  in  their  ]>anic  tore  up  and 
down  the  gorge  through  the  dense  vegetation,  not,  however,  attempting 
to  charge  us,  thougli  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  run 
amuck  through  the  camp.  • 

*  These  breeding  malos  appear  to  be  quite  young  (for  elephants* — say  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old),  with  relatively  small— fifty-pound — tu>ks. 


CHAPTER    VII 
MISTOMY  OF  THE  PBOTECTOliATE  TEBBITOBIES 


ON  certain  ancient  villape  wtes  in  Xortliem  Kaviroiulo — niuiielv,  in 
that  country  wbicli  lies  bftween  .Mount  Elgon  and  the  Victoria 
Nyania — there  are  found  in  the  surface  soil  curiuns  hine  bends  and  large 
pear-shaped  ear-rings  of  ja!4i)er  and  chalcedony.  Tiie  blue  liea<l  is  a  duil, 
opaqne,  crystalline  nulistunce,  deriving  its  tunjuoise  colour,  no  doulit,  from 
•ome  infusion  of  eopjier.  The  l)eads  are  pierced  witli  large  holes,  the 
chalcedony  or  jasper  eftr-dro|)s  witli  a  lineiy  drilled  hole.  The  Ja-luo,  or 
Nilotic  Kavirondo,  wear  these  beads  and  ear-drops,  and  attach  very  great 
value  to  them.  They  are  believed  to  come  from  the  far  north-west. 
Mr.  Hobley,  who  fir.-it  di>:eovered  the  i«'culiar  natnie  of  tlie.-ie  ornament!', 
i  and  the  fact  that  they  differed  wiilely 
s    from  the  glass  beads  of  commerce,  is   of  ". 

E    opinion   that   they  came   from   Nuiiia  or 
I    Upper    Egypt.       These     beads,     and     the 
E  custom  of  building  clay  walls  with  arched 
E  doorways  round  the  villages,'  may  possibly 
Vindicate  that  in  ancient  times  representa- 
Ctiveti  of  a  superior,  not  wholly  negro,  race 
tmny    have   come   down    from    the    iioitli. 
■Kod    have    dwelt    as    tniders,    miners,    or 
Settlers  in  these    countries    to    the    sioulh 
vf    Mount     KIgon.       We     know     by     the 
Egyptian    paintings    and    ba>^reliefs   that 
they    had    snfticiont    trading    intercourse 
with  the  countries  of  the  Upjier  >'ile  and 
•the  Western  Sudan  (as  distinguished  fiiim 
iSomaliland  or  the  l^tnd  of  I'nut)  to  have 
iderived    thence  aiieciniens    of  the    <'oiigo 

■    »  Though  this  is  more  elimuitiristic  of  tlu> 
Bantu  Kavirondo  and  of  tliu  l^lyunyi  (Nnndi),       ,ii,^    n 
^  tban  of  the  Ja-luo. 
I  VOL.  I.  -*' 
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Pygmies  (who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  negroes  on  the  Congo 
watershed,  formerly  dwelt  in  large  numbers  in  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  forests), 
chimpanzees,  and  perhaps  certain  monkeys.  It  would  indeed  be  surprising 
if  the  powerful  dynasties  which  arose  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  from  time  to 
time  during  sometliing  like  4,000  years  had  made  no  attempt  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  their  country  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Man's 
Country.  From  Kliartum  the  Egyptian  boats  might  so  easily  have 
ascended  the  Nile,  assuming  that  river  to  be  free  of  sudd,  to  the  precincts 
of  what  is  now  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Or  from  the  same  region  above 
Khartum  there  was  probably  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  timid,  badly 
armed  natives  to  prevent  the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  traders  advancing 
overland  with  their  caravans  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Elgon. 

But  whether  Egyptian  commerce  or  Egyptian  rule  did  or  did  not 
have  anv  direct  contact  with  these  countries  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
the  influence  of  Egyptian  civilisation  profoundly  affected  Negro  Africa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals 
which  tropical  Africa  has  received  from  Brazil  through  the  Portuguese,  or 
which  have  been  landed  on  its  east  coast  from  India  by  Asiatic  traders, 
all  the  reniaining  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  known  to  the 
Negro  have  reached  him  l\v  way  of  Egy[)t.  From  Egypt  also  came  ideas 
for  the  making  of  planked  canoes,  such  as  tho.-e  used  by  natives  of 
Uganda,  and  the  designs  for  musical  instruments  of  a  more  complicated 
nature  than  the  drum,  the  antelope-horn  trumpet,  or  the  bowstring.  The 
Uganda  harps  are  exactly  like  those  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Is  it  possible  that  some  of  the  "  Bahima "  (the  aristocracy  of  llamitic  type 
prevalent  in  Western  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Toro,  Ankole,  part  of  the  adjoining 
Congo  Free  State,  and  the  countries  on  the  south-east  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  towards  the  north  and  e^st  of  Tanganyika)  are  the  descendants 
of  traders  from  Ethioijia,  who  came  to  these  countries  many  centuries 
ago?  The  Bahima  have  completely  forgotten  any  Hamitic  language  that 
they  may  have  once  spoken.  They  speak  now,  with  a  marked  accent  of 
their  own,  the  Bantu  language  of  the  country  where  they  dominate  as 
an  aristocracy  or  where  they  serve  as  proud  cattle-keepers.  The  Bahima 
must  have  mingled  in  ancient  times — possibly  they  mingle  still  to  some 
extent — with  the  surrounding  Negroes,  from  whom  they  have  derived 
their  closer,  woollier  hair,  and,  in  some  individuals,  their  darker  colour. 
But  one  notices  amongst  them  again  and  again  a  type  of  face  startlingly 
Egyptian  in  its  main  features,  and  sometimes  not  much  darker  in 
complexion. 

Tradition  amongst  the  natives  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  even  approxi- 
mately the  date  at  which  the  countries  round  the  Nile  sources  began  to 
be  invaded  by  a  suj)erior  race  of  Hamitic  features  coming,  presumably,  from 
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the  north-east.  As  far  as  any  remembrance  of  their  origin  exists  amongst 
the  elders  of  the  Bahima,  they  repeat  a  vague  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
their  far-off  ancestors  once  were  driven  from  their  original  country  by  a 
severe  famine,  and  on  subsequent  occasions  by  internecine  wars.  They 
advanced  by  degrees  to  the  Lango  or  Bukedi  country  and  the  east  bank  of 
the  Victoria  Nile.  Here  they  halted  for  a  long  time ;  then  they  a[)j)ear  to 
have  crossed  the  Nile  and  entered  Unyoro,  first  in  small,  and  by  degrees  in 
large,  numbers.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  trace  of  the  pure-blooded 
Bahima  to  be  found  north  and  east  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  but  the  Latuka, 
Turkana,  Suk,  Nandi,  and  Masai  peoples  all  bear  traces  of  having  mingled  in 
times  past  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  a  people  of  Gala  stock,  from 
whom  they  borrowed  words  for  numerals,  and  with  whom  they  interbred. 
These  Bahima  were  great  herdsmen.  They  brought  with  them  from  their 
northern  home  a  breed  of  cattle  of  their  own.  These  cattle,  remarkable  for 
their  large  size,  straight  backs,  and  enormous  horns,  agree  remarkably 
closely  with  the  long-horned  cattle  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  frescoes. 

The  Bahima,  acccording  to  native  legends,  appear  to  have  founded 
dynasties  of  kings  in  Unyoro,  Uganda,  Ankole,  Karagwe,  and  other  countries 
to  the  south.  They  were  possibly  the  means  also  by  which  musical 
instruments  of  Egyptian  shapes,  and  i^erhaps  other  Egyptian  **  notions," 
were  introduced  into  the  countries  round  about  Uganda.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  this  invasion  of  the  Hamite  was  not  confined  to  the  countries 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  of  adjoining  German  East  Africa  only. 
I  think  the  Hamite  from  these  regions  of  the  Upi)er  Nile  spread  his 
blood  due  west,  affecting  and  improving  the  bodily  structure  and  culture 
of  many  of  the  Negro  stocks  found  there  at  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  Makarka,  or  Nyam-Nyam.  This  western  invasion  of  Hamitic  blood 
coming  from  Egypt  may  have  even  penetrated  as  far  as  the  countries 
between  tht?  Beriue  and  the  Cross  Kiver.* 

Another  considerable  invasion  of  Caucasian  blood  came  straight  from  the 
western  Sahara  Desert  to  Senegal  and  the  countries  in  the  basin  of  the 
Niger.  In  Senegambia  arose  that  half-breed  between  the  Lybian  and 
the  Negro,  the  celebrated  Fulah  stock;  and  the  Fulahs,  or  Fulbe,  spread 
by  conquest  almost  to  Central  Africa,  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Chad,  and  to 
the  regions  at  the  back  of  the  Cameroons,  bringing  a  counter-strain  of 
Caucasian  blood  into  regions  which  were  just  touched  by  the  infiltration 
from  the  Upper  Nile.  Then,  again,  one  seems  to  trace  this  "Hamitic*' 
improvement  of  the  Negro  physiognomy  down  tlie  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Tanganyika.  On  the  west  coast  of  that  lake  and  in  Manyema,  though  the 
people  may  have  perfectly  black  skins  and  woolly  hair,  they  often  exhibit  thin 
lips,  a  straight  nose,  and  a  European  cast  of  features.     The  Zulu  tribes  who 

*  Where  I  have  seen  very  Haiiiitic-looking  types. 
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invadedt  he  Sout  )i  African 
peniiiriula.  and  brought 
so  much  of  it  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Baotu- 
sjieaking  Negro,  seem  to 
have  lieen  a  relativelv 
recent  addition  to  the 
races  of  tx>iUh  Africa, 
and  to  have  milled  down 
from  the  more  central 
\i»n>  of  the  continent 
with  a  n>|>idiiy  only  lew 
than  that  with  which 
they  rushed  Iiack  again  in 
a  counter-raid  during  the 
early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — a  raid 
which  brought  llantu- 
>|>eaking  natives  from 
/iiUilaiul  to  within  hail 
of  the  Victoria  N\anza. 
The  original  Zulu  raiders 
seem  to  have  come  from 
somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tanganyika,  and 
to  have  l>een  a  )(eo}>le 
which  had  received  at  that  time  i 
the  direction  of  I'ganda. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  and  ;he  Greek  administration  of  Egy|>t  nothing 
seems  to  have  lieen  done  to  o^^en  up  communication  with  Segro  Nilelaod. 
f*ome  time  after  the  Koman  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  Em(>eror  Nero  sent 
esi'lorers  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  they  apj>ear  to  have 
travelled  south  u[»  the  i-ourse  of  the  White  Nile  until  they  were  stopped 
bv  the  sudd.  They  may  |>ossibly  have  reached  as  fer  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Lado.  though  to  mv  thinking  it  is  doubtful  whether  thev  got  much 
lieyond  the  junction  of  the  \Vh)te  Nile  and  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal.  Nothing 
wa^done  in  this  direction  by  the  Byzantine  Empire,  nor  did  the  Muhammadan 
rulers  of  Egypt  for  something  like  1,10(1  years  make  any  attempt  to  extend 
their  power  or  enlarge  their  knowledge  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
.\ll  this  time  the  infusion  of  (iala  or  Hamitic  blood  into  the  races  of  Uganda 
(which  <-onsi^ted  mainly  of  the  ordinary  black  Negro  stock  grafted  on  to 
a  preceding  dwarfish  race  like  the  Congo  Pygmies)  was  building  up  dynasties 


1  admixture  of  this   Hima  stock  from 
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and  kingdoms  which  in  comparison  with  most  Negro  states  were  powerful, 
well  organised,  and  endowed  with  some  degree  of  indigenous  civilisation, 
raising  the  peoples  of  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  the  countries  of  the  west  coast 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  a  position  of  comfort  and  refinement  a  good 
deal  superior  to  the  life  led  by  the  naked  folk  to  the  east  and  north  of 
that  lake,  many  of  whom  were  still  leading  an  existence  no  higher  in 
culture  than  that  of  predatory  carnivorous  man  in  the  lowest  Stone  Age. 

So  far  as  tradition  goes,  the  Bahima  of  Ankole  can  trace  the  genealogy 
of  their  kings  for  about  300  years  back.  The  Baganda  can  recall  their  kings 
of  a  period  as  far  distant  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  genealogy  of  the 
Uganda  sovereigns  includes  thirty-six  names  (prior  to  the  present  king) ; 
and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  names  are  not  myths,  this  genealogy, 
reckoning  an  average  fifteen  years'  reign  to  each  monarch,  would  take 
us  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  genealogies  and 
legends  will  be  treated  of  further  in  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI.  Assuming 
that  they  are  to  be  reduced  because  they  contain  repetitions  or  imaginary 
or  concurrent  names,  one  is  still  entitled  to  assume  that  Uganda,  Unyoro, 
and  perhaps  Ankole  and  Karagwe  to  the  south,  have  been  settled 
kingdoms  under  dynasties  of  Hamitic  (Gala  ?)  origin  for  500  years. 

Though  the  Uganda  dynasty,  no  doubt,  belongs  in  its  origin  to  this 
Hima  stock,  which  is  Hamitic  and  of  the  same  race  from  which  most 
of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Kgypt  proceeded,  nevertheless,  as  for 
several  hundred  years  it  has  married  negro  women  of  the  indigenous 
race,  its  modern  representatives  are  merely  negroes,  with  larger,  clearer 
eyes,  and  slightly  paler  skins.  When  these  kingdoms  on  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Nyanzas  flourished,  their  utmost  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world  seems  to  have  been  a  vague,  a  very  vague,  perception  that  there 
was  an  Abyssinia,  or  a  country  to  the  north-east,  which  was  a  powerful 
kingdom  inhabited  by  people  of  palish  complexion ;  while  in  other 
directions  their  geography  was  bounded  by  the  marshes  of  the  Nile,  the 
Congo  Forest,  Tanganyika,  the  steppes  of  Ugogo  and  Masailand,  the  cold 
Plateau  of  Nandi,  and   the  mass  of  Mount   Elgon. 

Muhammad  Ali,  the  first  great  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  extended  Egyptian 
rule  to  Khartum,  and  under  his  impulse  the  Nubian  merchants  began 
to  explore  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  for  slaves  and  ivory  ; 
but  no  word  of  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro  reached 
Europe  through  the  explorations  of  the  White  Nile  which  followed  on 
the  action  of  ^Muhammad  Ali.  The  spread  of  guns  and  gunpowder,  the 
replacement  of  Portuguese  rule  by  Arab  conquest  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  immense  im2)ulse  given  to  trade  with  East  Africa  by  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  (one  result  of  which 
was  the  enormous  increase  of  seaborne  trade  between  India  and  Zanzibar), 
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were    all    iniitives    wln'fli    pri'iinited    the    Mnskat    AthIis    who    li^ 
the  R)vereij;iity  of  thf   V:i>l    African   l■■>:l^I    IVrnd   r^ninalihuul  tu  ^ 


mummi 


to    explore   the    uoknown    interior,    es)  ecialiv    in    the    direi'tion 
known  as  Unyamwezi,  or  the   Land  of  the  Moon,     During  the 
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vears  of  the  nineteenth  century  Zanzibar  Arabs  advanced  little  by  little 
towards  the  interior  behind  the  Zanzibar  coast.  Thev  discovered  Lake 
Nyasa,  and  they  heard  rumours  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  of  Tanganyika. 
During  the  'forties  of  the  last  century  tliey  became  firmly  established 
as  traders  in  Unyamwezi,  and  having  hitherto  treated  the  natives  well 
(except  that  they  purchased  slaves  from  chiefs  ready  to  sell — a  transaction 
which  made  no  bad  impression  at  all  on  the  negroes),  they  met  with 
few  or  no  obstacles  in  penetrating  farther  still  into  the  interior  in  search 
of  trade.  Keaching  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  they  heard  rumours 
of  powerful  kingdoms  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  lake. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alert  Hima  aristocracy  in  Karagwe  and  Uganda 
was  beginning  to  hear  of  these  men  with  beards  and  light  complexions 
who  were  coming  to  trade  with  the  south  end  of  the  great  lake.  Arab 
traders  were  invited  to  the  court  of  Suwarora,  the  Hima  king  of  Karagwe 
(south-west  coast  of  Victoria  Nyanza),  and  especially  to  that  of  his 
gentle-natured  successor,  Rumanika.  The  first  non-Negro  from  the  outer 
world  to  penetrate  into  Uganda  was  a  Baluch  soldier  fron)  Zanzibar, 
named  Isa  or  Isau  bin  Hussein,  who  fled  from  his  creditors,  first  to 
the  Arab  trading  settlements  in  Unyamwezi,  then  to  Karagwe,  and  finally 
to  the  court  of  Suna,  king  of  I'ganda,  where  he  must  have  arrived 
about  1849-1850.  His  handsome  face  and  abundant  hair  and  beard  won 
him  royal  favour.  Known  as  "  Muzagaya"  (*'The  Hairy  One  *'),  he  became 
a  power  in  Uganda  until  Suna*s  death  in  1857,  and  i)ossessed  a  harim 
of  300  women.  Through  Isa  the  Baluch,  the  king  of  Uganda  and  his 
nobles  and  people  first  heard  of  a  world  of  Arabs  and  white  men  beyond 
Masailand,  Unyoro,  and  Tanganyika.  Suna  sent  word  to  the  Arab  traders 
in  Karagwe  inviting  them  to  his  court.  Sheikh  Snay  bin  Aniir  al  Harisi 
was  the  first  to  accept.  In  1852  this  Arab  trader  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  powerful  king  of  the  best  organised  African  state  then  existing, 
untouched  by  Arab  or  European  influence.  Snay  bin  Amir  remained 
some  time  with  8una,  gave  him  much  information  about  the  world  outside 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  even  beyond  the  coast  of  Africa.  From  him 
Suna  and  the  Baganda  had  confirmation  of  the  stories  of  Isa.  They 
learnt  that  there  reallv  were  white  men. 

The  Bahima  who  had  formed  the  aristocracies  and  dvnasties  of  these 
regions  remembered  in  their  traditions  a  time  when  they  were  of  much 
lighter  con)]jlexion  and  of  longer  hair  than  they  had  become  since  their 
secular  mingling  with  the  negresses  of  the  subject  races.  They  were  much 
struck  by  these  stories  of  white  men  existing  somewhere  beyond  the  Nile, 
and  regarded  them  as  the  stock  from  which  they  themselves  had  sprung. 
They  therefore  manifested  a  certain  fear  lest  the  white  men  from  the 
lands    of    their    forefathers    might    be    coming    to    conquer    these   fertile 
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rouutries  from  the  gnt^p  of  their  blackened  de:<oendaul.«.  Snay  bin  Amir, 
returnioi;  to  rnvHinwezi.  Inrought  hack  with  liim  full  accounts  of  this 
oi^ui:sed  a!id  clvili:^  Xfgro  kingdom  to  the  north.  Tliis  news  sjiread 
r.i[>idly  amongst  the  trading  Arahs  of  the  Zanziliar  hinterland,  and  orme  to 


the  ears  of  the  lit-rtuan  missionary  Krapf.  and  to  Kebmann.  his  colleague. 
The^se  two  Lad  already  discovered  the  snonr- mountains  of  Kilimanjaro 
and  Kenya,  and  were  doing  much  to  bring  to  our  knowledge  the  names 
and  the  features  of  inner  East  Africa.)  If  Krapf  did  not  fir>t  mention  the 
name  "Uganda."  then  that  revelation  falls  to  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Kichard)  Burton.  The  discovery  of  these  ^now- mountains,  and  the  .^lories 
of  gtvat  lakes  which  were  told  by  Krapf  and  Kebmann,  were  the   indirect 
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cause  of  Captain  Burton's  expedition  being  sent  to  discover  Tanganyika. 
On  Burton's  return  from  Tanganyika  to  Kaze  and  Tabora  in  Unyamwezi, 
he  gathered  up  and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  all 
the  information  he  could  collect  about  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  the  Hima 
kingdoms  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

About  1857  the  first  Arab  caravans  trading  inland  from  Mombasa 
crossed  the  Masai  and  Nandi  countries  and  stopped  in  Kavirondo  waiting 
for  permission  to  enter  Uganda.  This  was  politely  refused,  on  the  grounds 
that  Suna  was  dead,  and  his  successor,  Mutesa,  not  properly  installed. 

Burton,  returning  to  Unyamwezi  from  Tanganyika,  was  ill  and  weary 
after  his  fatiguing  explorations.  He  heard  from  the  Arabs  about  the 
existence  of  the  great  Nyanza  and  Uganda,  but  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
face  the  bother  and  risk  of  another  exploring  journey  to  the  north. 
So  he  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  pleadings  of  his  companion  Speke,  and 
allowed  the  latter  with  a  very  poorly  equipped  expedition  to  travel  with 
Arabs  or  Wanyamwezi  in  the  direction  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Thus 
Speke  discovered  and  named  that  great  lake,  and  his  discovery,  combined 
with  the  information  he  and  his  companion  had  received  from  the  Arabs, 
convinced  Speke  (but  not  Burton)  that  the  main  source  of  the  Nile  had 
at  last  been  found.  Burton  seems  to  have  been  so  snappish  to  the 
enthusiastic  Speke  when  the  latter  returned  from  his  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  that  Speke  kept  his  enthusiasm  henceforth  to  himself, 
and  took  advantage  of  Burton's  own  desire  to  remain  for  some  time  at 
Zanzibar  to  hurry  to  England  and  lay  the  facts  of  his  discovery  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  No  doubt,  being  human,  he  at  the 
same  time  poured  forth  his  grievances  against  Burton,  who  certainly  seems 
during  all  this  Tanganyika  expedition  to  have  been  over  cautious  about 
running  risks,  and  easily  cast  down  by  difficulties  and  fatigue.  Owing  to 
an  exaggerated  scare  about  the  Masai,  which  Speke  was  quite  willing  to 
have  brushed  aside.  Burton  had  forced  Speke  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
visiting  first  of  all  (which  they  could  very  well  have  done)  the  snow- 
mountain  of  Kilimanjaro.  Undoubtedly  but  for  Burton's  fretfulness  and 
exaggerated  ai)prehension  of  hostility  from  the  natives,  the  expedition 
might  either  have  added  Lake  Nyasa  or  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanzas 
to  the  list  of  its  discoveries.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey 
certainly  was  the  route  to  Tanganyika.* 

Speke,  having  the  late  Colonel  Grant  with  him  as  an  associate,  returned 
to  East  Africa  and  journeyed  with  no  great  difficulty  through  Unyamwezi 

*  It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  if  Speke's  advice  bad  been  followed,  and  Burton's 
cautiousness  had  been  less,  they  could  have  joined  with  Arab  caravans  in  la'iT  to 
march  direct  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  idd  Kilimanjaro,  and  thus  have  forestalled 
Joseph  Thomson  by  twenty-seven  years. 
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and  Karagwe  round  the  western  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to 
Uganda,  and  reached  that  country  in  1862.  Suna  was  dead,  and  his  son. 
the  young  king,  Mutesa,  had  been  live  years  on  the  throne.  He  received 
S^^eke  with  great  hospitality,  interested  himself  in  the  object  of  the 
mission,  which  was  the  discover}*  of  the  Nile  sources,  and  sent  Speke  and 
Grant  to  Bugungu  to  see  the  Nile  issuing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyauza 
Lake  in  its  birth  at  the  Ki|K>n  Falls  (as  the  cascades  of  Jinja  were  named 
by  Speke).  Trusting  implicitly  to  native  assurances  that  the  river  thus 
tearing  away  to  the  north-west  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  Nile  of 
which  they  were  in  search  (and  the  assumption  turned  out  to  be  right, 
though  at  tlie  time  Sj>eke  could  not  say  he  had  proved  the  fact  with 
certainty).  Sj)eke  and  Grant  decided  to  strike  for  the  Nile  where  it  joined 
with  the  Kafu  Kiver  (a  mere  swamp)  in  I'nyoro.  The  exjiedition  followed 
the  Victoria  Nile  north-west  to  the  Kanima  Falls. 

Curiously  enough,  S[)eke  seems  to  have  displayed  no  curiosity  about 
the  Luta  Nziije,*  or  Albert  Nvanza,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  learnt 
something  from  the  natives.  He  knew,  at  the  time,  nothing  of  Mr. 
(afterwanls  Sir  Samuel)  Baker's  plucky  expedition  to  come  to  his  relief, 
therefore  lie  could  not  be  leaving  this  important  section  of  the  Nile 
sources  for  another  explorer  to  \isit.  Throughout  his  journey  he  seems  to 
have  taken  a  great  deal  for  granted,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  the  truth  of  these  assumptions.  But 
the>e  assumptions,  nevertheless,  were  based  on  so  little  actual  evidence  for 
some  years  after  Speke's  return,  that  they  gave  his  rival — and,  I  am 
afraid  it  must  be  admitted,  enemy — Burton  an  opj>ortunity  to  subject 
Speke's  theories  to  a  destructive  criticism,  a  criticism  which  gradually 
reduced  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  an  unwholesome  marsh  containing  a  few 
open  jHX>ls,  and  lent  strength  to  Livingstone's  wild  theory  of  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  Nile  being  in  I^e  Bangweolo  and  the  Luapula  River. 
Mr.  Bilker,  with  his  plucky  wife  (who  is  still  with  us,  and  well  and  strong 
enough  to  }>ay  a  visit  some  day  by  the  L'ganda  Railway  to  her  old 
domain),  met  the  explorers  S[)eke  and  Grant  at  Gondokoro,  and  learnt 
from  them  about  the  j)ossible  other  lake  of  the  Nile  sources,  Luta  Nzige. 
Baker  went  on  with  his  wife  and  discovered  this  lake,  which  he  named 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  a  feat  for  which  he  was  knighted  by  Her  late  Majesty. 
(In  somewhat  unfortunate  contrast  to  this  well-deserved  honour  bestowed 
on  Sir  Samuel  Bjiker,  Captain  Sj>eke  received  no  reward  from  the 
British  Government,  and  only  several  years  after^-ards  did  his  comj^ianion 

*  The  m^>st  common  local  Bantu  name  for  Lake  Albert  (and  Albert  Edward)  is 
Dui-TU  or  Lueni.  Luta  Nzige  means  "'It^  (the  Lueru — iV.,  a  sheet  of  brightness) 
**  kills  kx'usts,"  l^ecause  the  locust  swarms  when  attempting  to  cross  these  lakes  fall 
(from  fatigue)  into  the  water  in  myriads^ 
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Grant  obtain  !a  C.B.,  and  that,  I  believe,  was  in  recognition  of  some 
comparatively  inconspicuous  services  which  he  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition.) 

After  Muhammad  Ali's  conquest  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the 
foundation  of  Khartum  as  its  capital,  the  Austrian  Government  had 
interested  itself  to  some  degree  in  the  territories  which  might  lie  in  that 
direction  as  fields  for  European  commerce  and  even  colonisation.  To 
acquire  information  about  the  country  it  had  encouraged,  and  to  some 
extent  subsidised,  the  establishment  of  an  Austrian  Roman  Catholic 
mission  which  should  carry  on  a  propaganda  among  the  Nile  Negroes, 
with  stations  at  Khartum  and  various  places  higher  up  the  Nile.  During 
the  'fifties  these  missionaries  had  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Gondokoro, 
which  is  now  the  frontier  post  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Petherick,  an 
enterprising  Briton,  had  started  an  ivory-trading  establishment  at  Khartum, 
and  in  jhis  sailing  vessels  had  penetrated  up  the  Bahr7al-Ghazal,  and  up 
the  White  Nile  as  far  as  Gondokoro.  An  Italian  tmveller,  Miani,  had 
even  at  this  time  gone  beyond,  and  reported  a  story  of  the  Nubian 
slave-traders  to  tlie  efifect  thai:  there  was  a  great  river  flowing  westwards 
to  the  south  of  the  Nile  watershed. 

Petherick  first  brought  to  our  notice  the  whale-headed  stork ;  and  the 
ivory-traders,  whom  he  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition  to  range  far 
and  wide  and  slioot  elephants,  brought  back  from  the  Acholi  people  far  to  the 
south  of  Gondokoro  the  story  of  womanish  races  addicted  to  the  keeping 
of  pet  dogs  who  dwelt  beyond  the  naked  Nile  negroes.  (It  was  supix)8ed 
by  Speke  that  the  Bantu  races  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda  were  alluded  to  as 
womanish  because  of  their  habit  of  scrupulously  clothing  themselves  in  long 
garments  of  bark-cloth  in  contradistinction  to  the  Acholi,  who  consider  it 
unmanly  to  drai)e  male  nudity.  The  Baganda  until  recent  years  prized 
the  domestic  dog  highly  as  a  pet).  It  was  the  rapids  of  the  Nile  beyond 
Gondokoro  which,  at  the  time  of  Baker,  stopped  European  exploration  at 
that  point.  A  Maltese  ivory-trader  named  Debono,  however,  penetrated  to 
the  south  of  the  Nile  rapids,  and  was  the  first  European  (though  an 
illiterate  one)  to  reach  the  inner  Bari  and  Latuka  countries  east  of  the 
Nile,  within  the  present  Nile  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  his  wife  discovered  the  Albert  Nvanza,  which 
they  believed  to  be  of  very  much  greater  length  than  it  really  is,  deceived 
in  this  respect  by  the  strongly  marked  indications  to  the  south  of  the 
Albertine  Kift  Valley.  The  plain  of  the  Semliki,  lying  between  the 
Bulega*  heights  on  the  west  and  the  cloud-capped  Kuwenzori  range  on 
the    east,    appeared    to    them    in    its    blue    distance    to    be    an    indefinite 


*  In  Negro  languages  there  is  often  little  distinction  between  **!"  and  "r,"  "d 
and  '*  1 " ;  this  root  is  indifferently  pronounced  "  -l£ga  "  or  "  -r6ga." 


» 
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contiDuation  of  I^ake  Albert  to  the  south-west,  while  the  stories  which 
reached  them  about  Lake  Albert  Edward  strengthened  this  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  very  lengthy  "  slug-like  "  lake  in  Central  Africa,  wliich 
extended  from  the  confluence  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Niles  towards 
the  great  river  which  Livingstone  was  beginning  to  discover  west  of 
Tanganyika,  which  river  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  Upper  Congo. 
Persistent  clouds,  and  perhaps  a  difficulty  of  understanding  the  natives, 
prevented  Sir  Samuel  Baker  from  guessing  that  his  "  Blue  Mountains " 
were  probably  the  highest  range  in  all  Africa,  and  contained  thirty  miles 
of  snow  and  glaciers. 

Baker  afterwards  returned  to  the  Egyptian  Sudaii  as  its  Governor-General, 
and  again  visited  these  regions  of  the  tapper  Nile,  discovering  a  jjortion 
of  that  chain  of  swamp  lakes  nowadays  known  under  the  names  of  Kioga, 
Kwania,  etc.  On  Baker's  \asit  for  the  discovery  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  he 
and  his  wife  had  been  held  captive  and  very  nearly  killed  by  the  king 
of  Unyoro  (Kamurasi) ;  and  Kamurasi's  successor,  Kabarega,  proved  himself 
quite  as  inimical  in  subsequent  years,  and  prevented  Baker  from  continuing 
his  researches  in  the  direction  of  Uganda.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  succeeded 
in  his  jjost  at  Khartum  by  the  late  General  Gordon,  and  General  Gordon 
despatched  two  or  more  of  his  cosmopolitan  white  assistants — Belgians  and 
Americans — to  spy  out  the  land  in   Uganda. 

Arab  intercourse  with  Uganda  had  somewhat  diminished  since  the  time 
of  Speke's  visit.  King  Mutesa,  though  in  a  way  searching  for  a  religion 
better  than  the  inane  worship  of  ancestral,  earth,  air,  or  water -[spirits,  had 
considered  Muhammadanism,  but  had  rejected  it,  some  say  bt'cause  he 
objected  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  others  because  he  vaguely  felt  the 
danger  of  its  jjolitical  propaganda,  believing  that  if  he  and  his  people  became 
-T.Iuhammadans  thev  would  fall  inevitably  under  the  power  of  "  tlie  Turk  " 
^the  Egyptian  rule  in  the  Sudan  in  those  days  was  always  referred  to  as 
the  rule  of  the  Turks).  Less  and  less  began  to  be  heard  about  Uganda 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from  Zanzibar.  Burton's  criticisms  of  Speke's 
discoveries  had  shaken  the  faith  of  many  geographical  ^experts  in  their 
validity.  Livingstone's  mistaken  impression  that  his  last  discoveries  had 
placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile  where  he  had  really  discovered  the  main 
springs  of  the  Congo  led  the  interest  of  African  exploration  rather  more 
towards  I^kes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  A  young  Welshman  domiciled  in 
America,  and  become  the  trav^elling  representative  of  a  great  American 
journal — Henry  Morton  Stanley — had  succeeded  in  a  very  comj)lete  and 
remarkable  manner  in  finding  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika, 
and  relieving  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  worn  out  with  [lenury,  misfortunes, 
and  ill-health. 

Stanley  returned  to  Europe,  to  learn  soon  afterwards  that  the  man  whom 
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he  had  relieved  had  with  sublime  obstinacy  returned  to  his  exploration  of 
the  supposed  Nile  sources,  only  to  die  of  dysentery  on  Lake  Bangweolo. 
The  unsolved  problem  of  the  Congo-Nile — the  doubts  which  had  been 
thrown  on  the  existence  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  as  a  vast  and  single  lake — 
were  excellent  motives  which  prompted  the  Nexv  York  Herald  and  the 
Daily  Telef/raph  to  join  forces  and  to  provide  the  funds  for  an  expedition 
which  should  enable  Stanley  to  solve  these  problems.  And  Stanley  did 
solve  them.  Journeying  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  Speke's  old  route 
through  Unyamwezi,  ho  put  together  a  boat  on  the  waters  of  that  lake 
and  completely  circumnavigated  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  showing  conclusively 
for  the  first  time  that  it  was  the  vastest  inland  sea  of  Africa,  and  jierhaps 
the  second  greatest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world.  Although  in  his  hurried 
survey  of  the  lake  shore  Stanley  made  some  mistakes  (mistakes  which  clung 
obstinately  for  years  to  the  maj)),  he  nevertheless  gave  us  the  first  approxi- 
matelv  correct  outline  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza,  and  indicated  the  existence 
of  its  principal  islands  and  archipelagoes.  (On  his  subsequent  expedition 
to  relieve  Em  in  Pasha  he  himself  corrected  his  original  survey  of  the  west 
coast,  and  added  the  large  south-western  gulf  to  the  waters  of  tlie  lake.) 

In  1875  Stanley  and  his  large  expedition  reached  I'^ganda,  to  be  received 
by  the  same  ^lutesa  who  had  received  Speke.  Mutesa  was  again  puzzled 
about  religious  matters.  Stanley's  conversations  inclined  him  favourably 
towards  Christianity.  At  this  opportune  moment  tiiere  arrived  in  llganda 
one  of  Gordon's  messengers,  or  (if  one  may  say  so  without  uni)lea8antness) 
spies — Linant  de  Bellefonds,  a  Belgian,  who  in  reality  had  come  to  see 
whether  Uganda  was  worth  the  conquering,  and  whether  it  was  too  tough 
a  job  to  tackle.  Stanley  resolved  to  write  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Daily  Telet/raph  inviting  English  missionaries  to  proceed  to  the  evangeli- 
sation of  Uganda.  He  had  no  means  of  sending  this  letter  back  to  Europe 
save  bv  wav  of  the  Nile,  and  Linant  de  Bellefonds  volunteered  to  take  it. 
As  the  unfortunate  Belgian  was  travelling  down  the  Nile  through  the  IWi 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Gondokoro,  his  expedition  was  attacked  by  the 
Bari,  who  had  suffered  recently  great  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Nubian 
slave-traders.  J^inant  de  Bellefonds  was  murdered  by  the  Bari,  and  his 
corpse  was  thrown  on  the  bank,  to  lie  there  rotting  under  the  sun.  A 
Government  expedition  sent  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  attack  and 
to  punish  the  Bari  recovered  J^inant  de  Bellefonds'  body,  and  removed 
therefrom  the  long  knee-boots  which  he  was  wearing  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  one  of  the  boots — he  had  tucked  it  between  boot  and  leg  at 
the  time  of  the  attack — was  found  Stanley's  famous  letter  to  the  missionaries. 
This  was  sent  on  to  Gordon  Pasha  at  Khartum,  and  forwarded  bv  him  to 
the  Daily  Telegrajjh  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  imder  which 
it   had  been  found.      The  letter,  when  published,  met  with  an  immediate 
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response.  Before  many  months  were  over  (perhaps  less  than  a  year  after 
Stanley  had  issued  the  appeal  from  far  Uganda),  the  first  party  of  Anglican 
missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  started  in  two  sections 
for  Uganda.  One-half  went  by  way  of  Zanzibar  and  Unyamwezi,  the  other 
went  up  the  Nile.  Both  met  in  Uganda,  and  the  establi^^hment8  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  were  destined  after  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes to  result  in  an  iranrensely  successful  propaganda,  commenced  in  1877 
their  work  in  Uganda.  Truly  Stanley's  letter,  the  blood-stained  sheet 
of  paper  found  in  the  boot  of  the  murdered  de  Bellefonds,  was  big  witli 
fateful  results  for  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican 
propaganda  roused  attention  at  Kome,  or  rather  struck  the  imagination 
and  intelligence  of  a  remarkable  prelate  of  the  Koman  Church — Bishop 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Lavigerie,  who,  as  Bishop  of  Algiers,  had  founded 
the  Mission  of  the  White  Fathers,  a  body  of  ardent  missionaries  who  were 
to  imitate  the  Arabs  in  their  dress,  to  lead  in  many  respects  an  Arab  life, 
and  thus  to  convert  Northern  Africa  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  views  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  were,  perhaps, 
consciously  or  uncon.^ciously,  as  much  political  as  religious,  and  he  yearned 
to  acquire  fresh  territory,  not  only  for  his  Church,  but  for  his  own  nation, 
France.  Kesolved  that  the  British  missionaries  .should  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way  in  Central  Africa,  he  despatched  his  White  Fathers  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Uganda  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Zanzibar  coast 
and  Tanganyika  on  the  other.  On  Tanganyika  the  White  Fathers  have 
done  a  really  great  work  in  making  their  missions  points  of  refuge  for 
the  slaver-raided  natives,  in  introducing  the  elementary  arts  and  industries 
of  civilised  life,  and  in  conferring  such  benefits  on  the  local  agriculture 
ag  the  introduction  of  wheat  and  European  vegetables.  In  Uganda,  un- 
fortunately, they  came  into  rivalry,  both  religious  and  |K)litical,  with  the 
Anglican  missionaries  who  had  been  first  established  there,  and  this  struggle 
for  ascendancy  between  representatives  of  two  branches  of  the  Christian 
faith  perplexed  and  irritated  the  weary  and  fickle  Mutesa,  who  in  his 
last  days  was  often  heard  to  regret  that  he  had  invited  any  missionaries 
at  all  to  his  country. 

After  Stanley's  departure  from  Uganda  and  the  death  of  Linant  de 
Bellefonds,  General  Gordon's  Government  again  began  to  interest  itself  in 
the  question  of  Uganda.  Indeed,  about  this  time  the  Government  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  during  the  last  years  of  Ismail  Pasha's  reign  over  Kgypt, 
liecame  strangely  ambitious.  It  liad  annexed  the  greater  part  of  Somali- 
land;  it  had  annexed,  but  failed  to  maintain  the  annexation  of,  Abyssinia; 
and  its  fleet,  under  a  Scotchman,  McGillop  Pasha,  had  steamed  down  the 
east   coast    of  Africa   and    had    attempted    to     seize    the    mainland    ports. 
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Mombasa  included,  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  8ir  John  Kirk  was  then 
the  British  representative  at  the  court  of  the  Zanzibar  "  sayyid,"  or  sultan. 
He  was  hoping  to  see  the  growth  of  a  large,  prosperous,  and  well-governed 
Arab  state  over  Kast  Africa  between  Somali  land  on  the  north  and  the 
Portuguese  |X)ssessions  on  the  south,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  great  lakes. 
This  state,  he  hoped,  would  eventually  come  under  a  sufficiency  of  British 
protection  or  control  to  prevent  the  intermeddling  of  other  European 
powers,  arid  to  secure  an  unhampered  field  for  British  commerce.  Mutesa 
had  heard  from  the  English  missionaries  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  had 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  him.  Sir  John  Kirk  had  inter\'ened  to 
send  away  the  fleet  of  ^IcCxillop  Pasha,  and  had  prevented  the  Egyptian 
Government  from  laying  hold  of  tlie  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  possessions  south 
of  Somaliland.  He  now  made  a  certain  intervention  on  behalf  of  Uganda, 
and  his  representations  through  the  British  Foreign  Office  restrained  General 
Gordon  from  establishing  the  Egyptian  power  south  of  the  Victoria  Nile. 

In  1884  Mutesa  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mwanga.  Mwanga 
was  a  youtli  of  very  vicious  tastes,  and  introduced  practices  into  his 
court  of  an  indescribable  nature,  only  to  be  alluded  to  in  Latin 
phrases  which  might  be  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Suetonius.  He 
very  soon  came  into  collision  with  Christianity.  Both  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  converts  steadily  refused  to  join  in  his  orgies.  Seveml  cruel 
executions  followed,  and  the  persecution  of  both  Christians  and  Muham- 
madans  became  so  vehement  that,  despite  the  almost  religious  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  in  Uganda,  a  strong 
feeling  grew  up  for  the  deposition  of  Mwanga.  King  Mutesa  during  his 
later  vears  had  been  less  afraid  of  Muhammadanism,  and  had  decidedlv 
acquiesced  in  the  settlement  of  Arabs  in  his  country  both  as  traders  and 
religious  teachers.  His  half-brother  Mlwgo  had  liecome  a  Muhammadan,* 
and  numbers  of  other  J^aganda  had  been  converted  to  Islam.  Many  of 
these  people,  in  fact,  had  travelled  to  the  coast,  returning  with  Arab 
caravans,  and  had  joined  the  Muhammadan  faith  at  Zanzibar. 

In  the  late  'seventies  a  great  revival  of  Arab  enterprise  had  taken 
place,  firstly  in  matters  of  commerce,  and  secondly  not  unconnected  with 
a  desire  to  establish  an  Arab  rule  over  the  countries  of  inner  Africa. 
Arabt  caravans  had  pushed  boldly  inland  from  the  Mombai»  coast,  feeling 
tlieir   wav  along^    the    direct    route    to    the  Victoria   Nvanza.     In    this  wav 

*  Mbogo  was  once  for  a  brief  time  made  king  over  I^ganda.  He  lias  always 
been  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  British  Government,  is  now  regarded  as  the  official 
bead  of  the  Muhanimadans  in  l^ganda,  and  receives  a  yearly  pension. 

t  When  I  say  *'Arab"  in  dealing  with  periods  since  1850,  I  must  be  taken  to 
include  black  men  with  only  a  i)roportion  of  Arab  blood  in  their  veins,  as  well 
as  pale-complexioned,  long-bearded  Arabs  from  Southern  and  Eastern '  Arabia. 
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infortnatiun  reached  the    mi^ionaries  e^itAhhshed    at    Mombasa   during  the 
'seventies  of  the  existence  of  a  Nilotic  Negro  language  in  Kavirondo.  on  the 


north-east  coai-t  of  the  Victoria  N'vania.  News  began  to  arrive  of  the  Nandi 
people."  and  of  the  Rift  Vallev  with  its  sail-  and  fresh-water  lakes.  All 
the  map    of    Stanley's  "Through  the 


*  The  word  ■■  Nandi "  first    appears    ■ 
Dart  Continent"  in  1878. 
VOL.  I. 
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this  information,  gathered  up  and  intelligently  commented  on  by  the 
geographer,  K.  G.  Kavenstein,  brought  about  the  despatch  of  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society's  celebrated  expedition  under  Joseph  Thomson,  to 
which  I  shall  allude  later  on. 

Meantime,  tliis  steady  increase  of  Muhammadanism  had  brought  to 
Mwanga's  court  an  ally  to  Christian  influence.  In  the  presence,  not  only 
of  mere  heathenry,  but  of  a  soul-and-body-destroying  debauchery  which 
was  rapidly  spreading  under  MwangaV  influence,  the  "Peoples  of  the 
Book"  or  **of  the  Religion  (Din)"  (as  they  styled  themselves) — namely, 
the  adherents  of  the  C'hristian  missions  and  the  Muhammadan  propagandists 
(who  had  this  common  ground  of  belief,  in  that  they  derived  their  faith  from 
two  different  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures) — united  their  protests 
against  Mwanga's  senseless  cruelties  and  filthy  practices.  Mwanga  thought 
to  abolish  the  principal  of  his  critics,  b.oth  Christian  and  Muhammadan, 
by  inviting  those  chiefs  and  officials  who  had  dared  to  reason  with  him  to 
proceed  on  a  warlike  expedition  against  the  Bavuma.  His  idea  was  to 
land  them  on  an  inaccessible  island,  take  away  all  the  canoes,  and  leave 
them  to  starve  to  death  there.  Scenting  his  i)lot,  the  leaders  of  the  religious 
party  resolved  to  strike  for  life  and  freedom,  and  possibly  depose  the  king. 
The  cowardly  Mwanga  became  panic-stricken  and  escaped,  every  facility 
being  given  him  to  get  away.  He  fled  in  canoes  to  the  south  end  of  the 
lake,  where  eventually  he  took  refuge  at  a  mission  station  of  the  White 
Fathers.     He  shortlv  afterwards  declared  liimself  a  Koman  Catholic. 

After  this  bloodless  revolution,  however,  the  temporary  alliance  between 
the  Christians  and  Muhammadans  was  dissolved,  and  the  Muhammadans 
got  the  upper  hand.  Tlie  Christians  and  the  Muhammadans  had  managed 
before  Mwanga  fled  to  secure  the  pen^^on  of  the  eldest  amongst  his 
brothers,  Kiwewa,  a  man  much  older  than  Mwanga,  who  had  been  debarred 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  Mutesa's  death  by  the  Uganda  super- 
stition that  a  dead  king  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of  his  younger,  not 
one  of  his  elder  sons.  After  the  revolution  the  Muhammadans  attempted 
to  force  on  Kiwewa  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Kiwewa,  however,  steadily 
refused,  and  when  it  was  attempted  to  impose  this  rite  on  him  against  his 
will  he  turned  on  the  high  functionaries  of  his  kingdom  who  were  Muham- 
madans and  had  come  to  his  enclosure  for  this  purpose,  and  killed  several 
of  them.  His  palace  was  then  attacked  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  Kiwewa 
fled.  His  younger  brother,  Kalema,  was  circumcised  by  the  Muhammadans 
and  placed  on  the  throne  as  an  avowedly  Muhammadan  king.  Kiwewa 
was  eventually  captured  and  put  to  death.  Many  princes  and  princesses 
of  royal  blood  were  burnt.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  expelled  from 
the  country,  and  large  numbers  of  their  converts  left  in  dismay  for  Ankole 
and  the  south  end  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza. 
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In  the  worst  davs  of  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians  Mwanga  had 
frequently  threatened  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  with  murder, 
though  he  always  denied  his  threats  when  faced  with  them.  The  truth 
is  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  state  of  nenous  trepidation  owing  to  the 
belief  that  some  Eurojiean  State  would  annex  his  kingdom.  As  the  result  of 
the  interesting  rejiorts  sent  home  by  such  missionaries  as  Mr.  Wakefield,  of 
Jomvu.  near  Mombasa,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  sent  out  an  exjiedition  under  Joseph  Thomson  to  discover 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  Dr.  Fischer,  a  well-known  German  explorer,  had  already  reached 
the  Rift  Valley  and  discovered  Lake  Naivasha.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
using  of  this  route  was  the  supjxxsed  ferocity  of  the  Masai.  The  real 
explanation  of  this  was  i^aj^art  from  the  Masai  raids  for  cattle,  which 
brought  them  sometimes  to  the  vicinity  of  Mombasa)  that  the  Swahili 
caravaus  traversing  this  part  of  East  .Vfrica  never  hesitated  to  plunder  the 
natives  when  they  thought  themselves  strong  enough.  They  had  received 
several  well-merited  and  drastic  punishments  at  the  hands  of  the  Masai 
for  these  attempts  to  rob  and  ra^je,  therefore  they  had  circulated  reports 
about  Ma>ai  ferocity,  which  for  a  long  time  caused  Euroj^eans  to  regard 
this  lordly  tribe  with  a  quite  exa^^rated  dread. 

Joseph  Thomson,  however,  managed  to  get  through  the  Masai  country 
with  little  difficulty.  He  was  obliged  to  some  extent  to  follow  where  led 
bv  the  Swahili  traders,  and  as  the  latter  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
Nandi  and  Lunibwa  tribes  which  intenened  between  the  Rift  Vallev  and 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  he  made  with  them  a  considerable  cMotir,  skirting 
Nandi,  and  reaching  the  Nzoia  River  on  the  north-east  of  the  lake.  He 
followed  the  Nzoia  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Nvanza,  and  was  the  first 
explorer  to  correct  the  mistake  into  which  Stanley  had  fallen  of  making 
Ugowe  Bay  a  broad,  \7ist  gulf  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake,  instead  of  a 
small  indentation  of  the  coast  with  a  long,  narrow,  tortuous  gulf  to  the 
south  of  it  (now  called  Kaxirondo  Bay).  Joseph  Thomson  stopj^  near 
the  confines  of  Busoga,  having  accomplished  his  main  object,  and  being 
given  to  understand  that  the  king  of  Uganda  would  deeply  resent  an 
explorer  entering  Uganda  through  the  tributary  state  of  Busoga. 

Thomson  returned  to  the  coast  after  revealing  the  existence  of  Mount 
Elgon.*  Lake  Baringo.  and  the  Suk  countries,  after  establishing  the  truth 
of  Krapfs  supposed  discovery  of  a  snow-mountain  to  the  north  of 
Kilimanjaro  ( Kenya K  and  after  giving  such  hints  and  suggestions  regarding 
the  existence  of  other  lakes  still  farther  to  the  nortli  as  to  lead  Count  Teleki 
a  few  years  afterwards  to  discover  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie,     The  rumour 

•  Referral  to  by  Sir  H,  Stanley  as  *•  Marsawa  "  (••  Masawa  "  is  the  Loganda  name), 
and  guessed  at  7,000  feet  high — in  IS75. 
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of  Thomson's  approach  had  reached  the  ears  of  Mutesa  just  before  his 
death.  It  revived  the  apprehensions  of  the  Baganda,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  a  legendary  prophecy  floating  about  their  raemories  to  the 
effect  that  when  Uganda  became  subjected  to  a  higher  power  the  invaders 
would  come  by  way  of  Busoga.*  Consequently,  when  the  unfortunate, 
rash,  and  ill-advised  Bisho})  Hannington,  the  first  Anglican  bishop  appointed 
for  Uganda,  attempted  to  follow  in  Joseph  Thomson's  footsteps,  and  entered 
Busoga  in  1886,  Mwanga  hurriedly  sent  orders  to  Luba,  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Busoga,  to  slay  the  European,  whom  he,  Mwanga, 
believed  to  be  a  ^lolitical  emissary.  Bishop  Hannington  was  therefore 
killed  by  Luba's  men  with  spears  not  far  from  the  site  of  what  is 
now  called  Fort  Thrust  on,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Napoleon  Gulf. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Junker  (a  Russo-German  explorer),  who  had  lieen 
travelling  through  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  regions  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  took  refuge  with  Emin,  the  Governor 
of  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  who  had  set  up  a  vestige  of  settled  government 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  with  his  headquarters  at  Wadelai.  Junker's  only 
chance  of  reaching  Europe  was  to  travel  by  way  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda, 
and  by  dint  of  lavish  presents  to  the  sulky  Mwanga  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  on  to  Unyamwezi  and  the  coast.  Dr.  Junker  and  the  British 
missionary,  Mackay  (who  was  so  prominent  and  respected  a  person  at  this 
stage  of  Uganda's  history,  and  whose  death  from  black  water  fever  occurred 
just  as  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Uganda  were  brightening),  had 
conveyed  to  Europe  an  intimation  from  Emin  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
holding  his  own  against  the  advancing  Dervishes  of  the  Mahdi's,  or  rather 
the  Khalifa's,  empire.  English  feeling  was  much  stirred  on  the  subject 
of  Emin,  who  had  been  a  generous  donor  to  the  natural  history  collections 
at  the  British  Museum.  Moreover,  England  at  this  time  had  become 
the  guardian  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  felt  that  only  England  could  proj^erly 
intervene  by  sending  a  relief  expedition   to  Equatoria. 

I  must  retrace  my  steps  in  the  survey  of  the  history  of  these  regions 
and  point  out  that  Joseph  Thomson's  exj)edition,  which  came  to  an  end 
in  the  spring  of  1884,  drew  the  attention  of  British  geographers  and  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  future  commercial  importance  of  this 
direct  overland  route  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Sir  John  Kirk,  firmly 
believing  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  these  regions,  had  induced 
the  Royal  Society  and  British  Association  to  combine  in  sending  a  scientific 
expedition  to  examine  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  He 
*^teiided  that  this   expedition    should   be   made   the    means   of  conveying 

Ids  prophecy  turned  out  truly,  for  the  caravans  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Captain 
iend  Sir  Frederick)  Lugard  followed  this  route. 
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return   pre:i^D(s   to  the  chiefs  of  that   region    who   had  [>olitical  relations 
with  htni. 

The  author  of  this  book  happened  to  be  the  j^erson  (selected  to  command 
this    e:(peditioD.    havinij    not    long    since    relumed   ^m    an    esjiloralion   of 


the  lAtwcr  fongo  under  the  it^fis  of  Stanley,  then  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  {Witical  result  of  his  work  on  Kilimanjaro 
»Tis  tbe  conclusion  of  treaties  which  very  nearly  brought  the  whole  of 
that  mountain  within  the  British  sphere,  and  which  at  any  rate  were  the 
basis  from  which  the  lm[>enal  British  East  Africa  Company  s|iraDg.     Tbis 
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company  was  mainly  organised  by  the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  the 
chairman  of  the  British  India  Steamship  Navigation  Company."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  Sir  William  Mackinnon  possessed  greater  faith  in 
East  Africa  and  moved  a  little  sooner  in  the  right  direction,  we  should 
have  secured  the  whole  of  Kilimanjaro,  besides  the  territories  which  we 
now  ix)ssess  at  the  base  of  that  mountain.  But  Sir  William  was  cautious, 
and  disinclined  to  embark  his  capital  in  East  African  adventures  without 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  Government  guarantee.  Once  the  company 
had  been  started,  however.  Sir  William  became  keenly  interested  in  the 
plan  for  relieving  Emin  Pasha,  no  doubt  with  the  ulterior  object-^not 
after  all  a  discreditable  one — of  extending  the  dominion  of  his  chartered 
company  to  the  territories  which  Emin   felt  obliged  to  evacuate. 

But  there  were  already  many  international  jealousies  regarding  the 
allotment  of  East  Africa.  The  1890  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  seemed  at  that  time  an  impossibility,  and  Germany  viewed  with  con- 
siderable jealousy  any  transference  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  or  Uganda  to  the 
British  sphere  of  influence.  Moreover,  the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  power  of  Uganda  was  thought  to  be 
too  strong  for  the  best-organised  military  expedition  ,of  that  period  to 
face  with  any  chance  of  success.  Consequently,  as  Stanley  wished  to 
reach  Equatoria  without  travelling  through  Uganda  or  through  German 
East  Africa,  he  felt  obliged  to  take  the  Congo  route.  That  he  succeeded 
in  his  purpose  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  though  it  was  at  the  cost 
of  privations,  miseries,  deaths,  delays,  and  disappointments  which  would 
probably  all  have  been  avoided  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  Germans  to 
allow  him  to  proceed  through  German  East  Africa,  or  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  would  have  been  met  with  by  following 
Joseph  Thomson's  route  from  Mombasa  past  Mount  Elgon  to  the  Nile. 
Stanley  brought  away  Emin  Pasha,  dii-covered  Kuwenzori  and  Lake 
Albert  Edward,  and  in  a  measure  increased  the  British  claims  to  consider 
these   territories  to  lie  within   a  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Towards  the  close  of  1889  the  detestation  of  the  Muhammadans  felt 
by  the  peasants  of  Uganda,  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  Christians, 
decided  Mwanga  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  his  throne.  This  effort,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Stokes,*  an    English   merchant,  was  eventually  successful. 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stokes  was  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  a  Protestant 
who  came  out  as  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  His 
English  wife  died  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Some  time  afterwards  Stokes  contracted 
a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an  Unyamwezi  chief.  He  had  by  this  time  left  the 
service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  had  set  himself  up  as  an  organiser  of 
missionary  transi)ort  and  a  trader.  He  was  commissioned  by  Sir  John  Kirk  to  engage 
the  head-men  and  porters  of  my  expedition  to  Kilimanjaro,  and  very  well  he  acquitted 
himself  of  the  task.     He  was  an  impulsive  man,  however,  and  somewhat  quarrelsome.     I 
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Mwanga,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  rein>tateti  on  the  throne  of  Uganda. 
The  missionaries,  Anglican  and  Koman,  returned  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  country,  and  all  the  Christian  fugitives  flocked  to  their  homes,  to 
tind  Christianity  officially  established  a<  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
many  of  the  defeated  Muhammadans  taking  refuge  with  Kabarega,  king 
of  Unyoro. 

Other  events  not  directly  connected  with  Uganda  had  been  taking  place 
in  Nyasaland  and  on  ]^ke  Tanganyika,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  England  and  Germany  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  understanding 
regarding  the  complete  delimitation  of  their  res|5ective  spheres  in  East 
Africa.  The  result  was  the  Anglo-iierman  Convention  of  Jime,  1890 — an 
absolutely  satisfactory  arrangement.  By  this  Anglo-German  Convention, 
Uganda  and  all  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Victoria  Nx'anza  north  of  the 
first  degree  of  south  latitude  fell  to  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Since  1888,  when  a  partial  delimitation  of  the  British  and  German 
spheres  had  been  effected  on  the  Zanziliar  coast,  and  thence  inland  to  the 
Victoria  Nvanza.  the  Imjierial  Briti^h  East  Africa  Company  had  commenced 
the  work  of  admini>tration  of  the  coast  territories,  a  portion  of  which  it 
governed  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzilmr.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  an  administration  on  the  coast,  the  company  des|>atched,  amongst 
other  ex|>editions,  one  under  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  who  was  accomjianied  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Gedge,  to  make  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  fisur  interior  up 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Mr.  Jackson  passed  through  Kavinonda  and  arrived 
in   Uganda  shortly  after  Mwanga's  return,  at  a  moment  when  the  growing 

btrlieve  be  conceivetl  himself  to  have  lieen  rather  snubbed,  or  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, by  the  British  authorities  at  Zanzibar.  Therefore,  when  the  Germans  began  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  scramble  for  East  Africa,  Stokes  rather  placed  himself  at  their 
disj»i>sal.  and  assisted  them  a  gooil  deal  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Wanyamwezi 
chiefs,  so  that  at  one  time  he  occupieii  a  quasi  official  position  in  the  German  sphere 
as  a  Genuan  ag^^nt.  He  kept  aloof  latterly  from  p^^litics,  and  was  ready  to  serve 
Germans  or  English,  one  native  chief  against  another,  for  fair  payment.  He  gained  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  natives,  who  were  devoted  to  him.  This  being  the 
case,  he  was  able  to  raise  porters  for  long  expeditions  as  no  other  European  could  have 
done  at  that  time.  After  the  British  lV»tectorate  was  declared  over  Uganda^  Stokes 
turned  his  attention  to  trade  with  the  Arabs  and  Manyema,  who  were  established  on 
the  Congi>  Free  State  bonier.  It  was  believetl  by  Captain  Lothaire^  a  Belgian  officer, 
that  Stokes  was  assisting  the  Arab  and  Manyema  enemies  of  the  Congo  F^ree  State 
with  munitions  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  beheve  (though  Stokes  was  not  over- 
scnipulous  in  such  matters)  there  was  not  the  slightest  truth  in  the  story  that  he  had 
done  so.  He  simply  went  to  the  verge  of  the  Congo  Forest  to  purchase  ivorv'  from  the 
Arabs  and  Manyen^a  for  onlinary  trade  goods,  and  also  for  bills  on  Zanzibar.  He  was 
summoned  by  Captain  l^othaire  to  his  camp,  and  came  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
foul  play  was  intended.  He  was  suddenly  informed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that 
sentence  of  death  had  been  ^lassed  on  him  by  a  court-martial,  and  he  was  hanged  early 
the  next  morning — a  cold-blooded  and  wholly  indefensible  murder. 
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disaccord  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  the  prowling  enmity  of 
the  expelled  Muhammadans  caused  a  large  party  of  influential  Eaganda  to 
desire  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  European  Protectorate.  The 
French  missionaries  of  Cardinal  I^vigerie's  mission  were  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  Britisli  Protectorate.  They  would  (not  unnaturally,  seeing  they 
were  Frenchmen)  have  preferred  in  some  way  to  obtain  French  protection 
for  Uganda,  in  the  hope  that  Fmnce  meant  eventually  to  work  her  way 
from  French  Congo  round  the  north  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  Uganda 
(a  dream  not  so  imjx)ssible  when  one  remembers  the  actual  achievements 
of  Marchand  eight  years  later).  Failing  a  French  Protectorate,  they  wouhl 
have  preferred  to  be  under  German  political  control,  some  of  these  Catholic 
priests  being  of  German  or  Alsatian  nationality. 

Mwanga  really  did  not  want  any  European  overlordship  at  all.     He  had, 
however,  sent  to  Mr.  Jackson  a  vague  request  for  help,  which  reached  the 
former  in  Kavirondo  at  the  end  of  1889.     Mr.  Jackson  replied,  offering  to 
come  if  Mwanga  would  place  his  country  under  the  company's  protection. 
Mwanga  shilly-shallied,  however,  and  Jackson  went    off  to   Mount   Elgon. 
Whilst  he  was   absent  Dr.  Karl  Peters  (a  German  traveller  who  had  got 
up  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  Emin  Pasha,  but  who  was  really  bent 
on  political  adventures,  and  was  a  free  lance)  marched  into  Jackson's  camp 
in  Kavirondo,  was  mistaken  by  Jackson's  servants  for  an  Englishman,  and 
therefore    handed     the     letters    which    were     awaiting    Jackson's    return. 
Dr.  Peters    having   opened   and   read   these,   determined  to   go  himself  to 
Uganda  and  steal    a   march   on   Jackson,    hoping  in  this   way   to  forestall 
England    in     Uganda.       Meantime     the     decisive     struggle     between    the 
Christians  and    Muhammadans  in   Uganda   had   taken    place   near   Mengo, 
and  the  young  Muhammadan  king,  Kalema,  was  completely  defeated,  and 
fled.     Mwanga  reinstated  himself  at  Mengo  in  time  to  receive  Karl  Peters, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  priests,  drew  up  a  treaty  which  procured 
for   Germany   a   Protectorate   over   Uganda.      This   treaty,   of  course,   was 
disavowed  by  the  German   Government,  and  had  no  political  effect.      Mr. 
Jackson   arrived    in    Uganda  in  the   early  part   of  1890,  and  although  he 
was  not  successful  in  concluding  a  treaty  for  the  company  with  the  king, 
he  left   Mr.  Gedge  in  Uganda  with  a  number  of  armed  men  who  might 
be  looked   upon  as   a   help   to  Mwanga   in   repelling   the    Muhammadans, 
and  an  intimation   to  any  unscrupulous  person*   that  Uganda  was  already 
in  the  purview  of  the  British. 

Soon  after  arrived  Captain  (now  Sir  Frederick)  Lugard  as  the  accredited 

*  By  *'  iniscruimlous"  I  do  not  imply  blame  on  any  attempt  by  a  German  to  secure 
a  German  Protectorate  over  Uganda — an  enterprise  quite  as  defensible  as  the  similar 
attempts  of  Englishmen.  I  only  mean  to  animadvert  on  such  conduct  as  the  opening 
and  reading  another  man's  correspondence. 
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agent  of  the  chartered  company.  Lugard  marched  straight  on  Mengo. 
refu>iMg  to  listen  to  Mwanga*s  attempts  at  temj¥>rising  and  delay.  He 
pro|^>seti  a  new  treaty  to  Mwanga,  which  was  for  some  time  opjK^sed  by  the 
French  faction,  but  suddenly  agreed  to  and  signed  on  December  26th, 
1890.  ihi  the  following  day  (December  2Tth)  arrived  the  tirst  English 
Bishop  of  Uganda  who  ever  took  up  his  residence  in  that  country. 
Bishop  Alfred  Tucker,  who  holds  that  [losition  to  this  da\.  Following  on 
this  treaty  of  LuOTrd's  came,  however,  a  civil  war  between  the  Roman 
Catholii'^  and  Anglicans,  culminating  in  an  attack  by  MwangaV  adherents 
on  the  small  fort  which  Lugard  had  been  allowed  to  build  at  Kamjiala. 
a  suburb  of  Mengo. 

Prior  to  this  outbreak  the  Muhammadan  ex-king  of  Uganda  died  of 
smallpox,  but  a  successor  had  been  chosen  in  the  j>erson  of  Mbogo.  and 
a  serious  raid  had  been  made  bv  the  Muhammadans  on  the  central 
di>tricts  of  Uganda.  Captain  Lugard  marched  with  a  contingent  of 
Baganda  under  the  j>resent  prime  minister,  Ajk>1o  Kagwa.  against  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Muhammadan  Baganda  and  the  Banyoro.  He 
inHicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Muhammadans,  but  had  resolved,  never- 
theless, on  the  lx>ld  project  of  proceeding  to  the  west  coast  of  Lake 
Albert  and  taking  over  all  the  ex-Sudanese  soldiers  of  EminV  province, 
who  were  established  at  Ka\*ali's  under  Selim  Bev.  The  ultimate  result 
wiis  that  Captain  Lugani  brought  Selim  Bey.  his  4iH)  or  500  Sudanese 
soldiers,  juui  a  rabble  of  some  7,000  wives,  followers,  and  children,  into 
Simth  Toro.  where  he  established  them  in  the  newly  created  kingdom 
over  which  he  had  placeil  Kasagama  (the  present  king),  who  was  a  prince 
of  the  Unvorv  rovjd  familv. 

mm  m 

After  Lugard  returned  to  Mengo  in  1892  the  long-brewing  trouble 
between  Catliolics  and  Protestants  tinally  biust  out  in  civil  war.  LugardV 
fort  on  the  hill  at  Kamiala  was  attacketi  by  the  French  party  (as  the 
Homan  Catholics  styled  themselves).  The  situation  was  saved  by  his 
Maxim  gun,  which  repelled  the  attack  of  thousands.  Mwanga  fled,  as  he 
always  did  wlien  war  broke  out,  and  the  flag  of  the  Im|>erial  British  East 
Africa  Com|^uiy  was  hoisted  over  his  reed  jialai^e  at  Mengo.  Mwanga  took 
refuge  witli  the  French  missionaries  on  the  i>land  of  Bulingugwe.  Tliis 
island  was  attacked  by  Lugani  and  Captain  Williams  (his  military 
assistant),  and  Mwangji  then  fled  to  the  German  frontier.  After  negotia- 
tions that  were  hitile,  and  much  shilly-shallying,  Mwanga  returned  to 
Mengo.  and  became  reconciled  to  Lugard.  After  making  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  Muhammadan  problem  by  winning  over  the  Muhammadan 
representative  of  the  royal  fiimily  of  Uganda  (Mlx)go)  to  the  British  side, 
Lugani  tinally  left  Uganda  in  the  midiile  of  1892,  having,  it  may  be 
trulv  said,    effected  verv  wonderful   thinsrs  with   verv   small    resources.     It 
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will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  greatness   of  his   exploits   is  thoroughly 
realised. 

Lugard's  return  to  England  caused  the  whole  question  of  Uganda  to 
be  discussed  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  The  East  Africa  Company 
was  beginning  to  find  that  its  funds  were  wholly  inadequate  for  main- 
taining a  large  force  of  armed  men  in  Eastern  Africa,  keeping  the  peace, 
and  administering  a  territory  which  from  Mombasa  to  the  White  Nile 
represented  an  area  of  something  like  300,000  square  miles.  They  gave 
notice,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  Government  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French  missionaries 
in  Uganda,  who,  having  taken  sides  with  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
civil  war,  had  suffered  incidentally  from  the  defeat  of  that  party.  The 
question  which  really  lay  with  the  British  Government  was  whether  or 
not  a  direct  British  Protectorate  should  be  established  over  Uganda, 
involving  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  800  miles  and  more 
from  the  only  possible  base  of  operations,  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  was  felt  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate  must  lead  inevitably 
before  long  to  the  serious  expense  of  constructing  a  railway  from  Mombasa 
to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  decided  to  send  Sir  Gerald  Portal  as 
Commissioner  to  report  on  the  situation  in  Uganda  and  the  advisability 
of  declaring  a  British  Protectorate.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
verdict  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  1890  the  British  Government 
had  distinctly  negotiated  for  the  inclusion  of  Uganda  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence.  They  had  encouraged  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company  to  advance  their  responsibilities  in  that  direction,  and 
Sir  Gerald  Portal  was  so  far  convinced  beforehand  of  the  need  of  this 
Protectorate  that  he  took  with  him  a  staff  large  enough  to  enable  him 
to  leave  some  of  its  members  behind  to  assume  the  political  control 
over  Uganda  before  the  creation  of  a  proper  Administration.  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  did  not  stay  long  in  Uganda,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  not 
seem  personally  to  have  been  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  country. 
His  brother.  Captain  Kaymond  Portal,  a  most  promising  officer,  who  had 
re-established  law  and  good  government  in  the  Kingdom  of  Toro,  died 
on  his  return   from  that  countrv. 

What  must  have  impressed  Sir  Gerald  Portal  himself  most  unfavour- 
ably was  the  api)alling  transport  difficulty,  the  well-nigh  heart-breaking 
trouble  of  conveying  constant  supplies  of  goods  over  those  800  miles  that 
separate  Uganda  from  Mombasa.  He  made  an  excursion  on  his  homeward 
journey  to  rei)ort  on  what  use  the  Tana  River  might  be  as  a  means  of 
penetrating  some  distance  inland  with  water  transport.      He  found  it   was 
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HO  use  wlialever,  S«>od  after  rvncliiog  England  he  was  attacked  bv  t\-}>hoid 
fever,  and  his  system,  weakeneil  bv  the  great  hantshi|>s  he  had  endured 
in  East  Africa,  eaused  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  this  dii$ease.  Before  the 
tenninaliou  of  his  mission.  Colonel  (now  General  Sir  Henrv)  Colvile  had 
been  sent  out  to  assist  him.  and  Colonel  Colvile  for  more  than  a  year 
aetetl  as  Comniissiouer  for  the  newly  created  I'ganda  Proteetorate.  making 
a  treaty  with  Mwanga  in  1895  which  laid  the  basis  of  our  Protectorate 
relations  with  I'ganda  projier. 

Kal«reija,  the  king  of  Inyoro,  had,  as  has  been  shown,  taken  part  in  the 
civil  wars  of  I'ganda  by  assisting  the  Muhanimadan  faction.     Wars  between 


I'uyoro  and  Lganila  hiid  occurred  at  intervals  for  a  century  or  more. 
Simetimes  I'nyoro  was  tributary  to  I'ganda.  sometimes  it  formed  the 
nucleu-'  of  a  kind  of  western  empire,  answering  pretty  much  to  the 
Western  Provini-e  of  to-day.  throughout  which  the  I'runyoro  language  is 
predominant.  When  the  British  Protectorate  was  declared  over  Uganda, 
it  is  to  be  feareil  that  the  Bagauda  chiefs,  greedy  for  territOTv  and  spoil, 
rather  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Kabaregn  coming  to  terms  with  the 
British  authorities.  But.  as  a  matter  of  6»ct.  this  native  prince  deseriies 
no  pity,  even  from  those  who  are  niost  strenuous  in  the  defence  of  native 
races.  Throughout  his  tenure  of  the  throne  of  Inyoro  he  had  used  his 
bands  of  warriors  to  devastate  Toro  and  Northern  I'ganda.  and  bad  shown 
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hostility  and   greediness   in   dealing   with   every  European   traveller  whom 
fete  threw  in  his  way. 

Colonel  Colvile  set  himself  to  break  Kabarega's  power,  and  succeeded 
in  the  main  in  doing  so.  The  result  of  his  campaigns  was  to  plant  the 
British  flag  at  Wadelai,  on  the  White  Nile  (where,  however,  it  was  hauled 
down  again  by  the  orders  of  the  British  Government),  and  to  hand  over 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  large  portions  of  Southern  Unyoro.  Colonel 
Colvile  established  his  administrative  capital  at  Entebbe,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Mengo.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  erect  the  buildings  at  the 
place  named  Entebbe,  which  had  been  surveyed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
late  Colonel  Vandeleur,  who,  as  a  lieutenant,  accomplished  most  excellent 
work  at  that  period  in  making  the  first  systematic  survey  of  Uganda  and 
Unyoro.  I^ter  on  a  move  was  made  farther  down  the  peninsula  towards 
the  open  lake,  and  the  site  then  selected  was  called  Port  Alice.  For 
reasons  connected  with  the  salubrity  of  the  site  a  transfer  is  gradually 
being  made  of  the  principal  Government  buildings  back  to  Entebbe,  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  Port  Alice.* 

Failure  of  health  obliged  Colvile  to  return  to  England.  His  place  as 
Commissioner  was  taken  by  Mr,  E.  J.  1j.  Berkeley,  who  had  been  Consul  at 
Zanzibar  and  the  Administrator  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  had 
accompanied  Sir  Gerald  Portal  on  his  special  mission.  During  Mr.  ]^erkeley's 
tenure  of  the  principal  administrative  post  in  Uganda  (though  whilst  he  was 
on  leave  of  absence)  the  great  Sudanese  mutiny  broke  out.  f 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  historical  summary  that  Captain 
Lugard,  after  his  arrival  in  Uganda  as  the  representative  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company  in  1890,  soon  realised  that  if  he  was  to  play  a 
dominant  part  in  the  settlement  of  Uganda  he  must  have  a  force  of  armed 
men  at  his  disposal  who  were  not  Baganda.  To  have  used  the  Protestants 
against  the  Catholics  or  the  Muhammadan  Baganda  against  their  Christian 
fellow-countrymen  would  have  been  a  direct  encouragement  to  civil  war. 
At  the  same  time,  the  few  hundred  armed  Swahilis  from  the  coast — mere 
armed  i)orters,  without  military  training — were  a  broken  reed  to  rely  on 
in  the  event  of  any  one  of  the  Uganda  factions  turning  its  arms  against 
the  chartered  |  company's  representatives  or  the  Anglican  missionaries. 
Accordingly,  he  decided  to  introduce  Selim  Bey  and  the  remnant  of  Emin's 
soldiers,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Lake 
Albert.  It  was  Lugard,  therefore,  who  introduced  the  Sudanese  soldiery 
into  Uganda.     But,  at  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  coui-se  he 

•  Entebbe  was  a  place  of  some  note  amongst  the  Baganda  before  the  days  of 
European  administration.    Its  name  means  *'  The  Throne." 

t  Mr.  Berkeley  was  transferred  in  July,  1899,  to  Tunis,  as  Consul-General,  bis 
I>lace  being  taken  in  Uganda  temporarily  by  Colonel  Trevor  Ternan,  C.M.G.,  D.8.0. 
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Nubian  slave-traders,  who.-e  ujime,  ]iriin'ii>les,  and  religion  they  had  inherited.' 
Placed  in  Toro  under  the  late  Mr.  de  Winton,  they  were  supposed  nomintdly 
to  support  the  power  of  the  king,  Kasagama,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  rule  that  country  by  Lugard  ;  but  their  ravages,  robberies,  and  rapes 
were  more  tenible  even  than  the  misdeeds  of  Kaharega's  warriors. 
After  the  greater  jiart  of  them  and  their  locust-like  wives  and  followers 
were  removed  from  Toro  and  placed  under  better  control  in  Uganda, 
they  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  tifrVding  t!ie  Banyoro  and  the 
rebel    IJnganda    in    the    year^    which    followed    Lugard"s    departure,    and 

*  Although  the>«e  Sudanese  soldiers  were  recruited,  niostly  as  slaves,  froui  all 
parta  of  the  Egyptian  and  Western  Sudan,  and  were  almost  without  exception 
negroes  of  the  moat  pronounced  characteristics,  tUey  had  developed  from  licing 
slaves,  armed  porters,  and  mercenaries  of  the  Nubian  traders  in  slaves  and  ivory 
into  a  kind  of  continuation  of  this  curious  Nubian  movement  which  commenced 
at  Dongola  and  Khnrtuui  during  the  'forties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  Anglo-Kgjptian  conquest  of  the  Sudan.  To  the  natives 
•)(  I'nyorn  and  Uganda  these  Sudanese  mercenaries  are  always  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Ra-nubi,"  or  Nubians. 
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included  the  work  of  the  first  railway  survey  under  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
J.  R.  L.  Macdonald  and  Captain  Pringle  and  the  organisation  of  an  armed 
force  under  Major  Cunninghara.  The  ease  with  which  the  brave 
and  steady  Sudanese  encountered  and  defeated  large  bodies  of  Banyoro, 
Baganda,  and  Bahima  inspired  them  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  jmgan 
or  Christian  natives  of  the  Protectorate.  Thev  were  fanatical  Muham- 
raadans ;  they  secretly  despised  the  white  man  as  an  unbeliever,  and  they 
hankered  continually  after  the  founding  of  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of 
their  own  in  these  fertile,  easily  conquered  countries.  Occasionally,  more- 
over, their  officers  were  not  as  well  chosen  as  ]Major  Cunningham  and 
the  late  Major  Thruston,  who  at  any  rate  were  able  to  converse  with 
their  men  in  Egyptian  Arabic.  Englishmen  of  no  great  experience  of 
actual  warfare,  and  of  no  knowledge  of  Arabic,  were  occasionally  placed  in 
command  of  these  Sudanese,  of  whose  intrigues  they  remained  in  absolute 
ignorance  (through  the  linguistic  barrier),  and  whose  loyalty  and  affection 
they  failed  to  secure  by  adopting  a  harsh  and  unsympathetic  demeanour 
towards  them. 

Owing  to  the  frightful  transport  difficulty  which  attended  the  bringing 
up  of  trade  goods  or  specie  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  were  unable  to  pay  these  Sudanese  good  wages 
at  first,  or  even  to  pay  the  men  punctually.  Thus  their  pay  got  into 
arrears.  Then,  owing  to  stress  of  circumstances — the  flight  of  Mwanga 
one  day,  the  outbreak  of  the  Nandi  in  the  eastern  ^mrt  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate soon  afterwards  —  the  Sudanese  soldiers  had  to  be  hurried 
hundreds  of  miles  on  foot  from  one  part  of  the  Protectorate  to  another. 
They  were  apt  to  be  tiresome  about  their  wives.  These  negroes  of  the 
Central  Sudan  are  very  polygamous;  even  a  common  soldier  is  seldom 
contented  with  one  wife,  while  they  require  to  have  their  wives  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  These  women,  it  is  true,  do  a  good  deal 
towards  carrying  the  private  effects  of  their  husbands,  and  act  as  cooks 
and  useful  camp  followers;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  rapacious 
locusts,  and  grab  without  8cruj)le  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on 
amongst  the  indigenous  native  tribes.  It  became  necessary,  owing  to  the 
enforced  rapidity  of  military  movements,  to  leave  this  rag-tag-and-bobtail 
of  women,  children,  and  '*boys"  behind  at  some  centre  of  administration, 
so  that  the  men  were  separated  from  their  wives  and  children  for  perhaps 
four  or  five  months  at  a  time.  Serious  discontent,  therefore,  was  brewing, 
and  treachery  was  being  plotted  amongst  the  Sudanese  when  an  event 
occurred  which  preci2)itated  the  mutiny. 

Colonel  J.  K.  L.  Macdonald,  who  had  ably  conducted  the  first  railway 
survey  to  Uganda  on  behalf  of  the  East  Africa  Company,  returned  to 
Uganda  in  1897.    The  advance  on  Khartum  which  the  British  Government 
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had  felt  to  be  inevitable  rendered  it  advisable  that  the  re-conqnest  of 
tbe  Egyptian  Sudan  from  the  north  should  be,  to  some  extent,  combined 
with  an  advance,  of  geographical  knowledge  at  any  rate,  from  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  into  the  southern  ]>art  of  the  Egyptian  .Sudan.  Colonel 
Macdonald  accordingly  was  sent  out  to  make  tliis  geographical  survey  and 
political  reconnaissance.  It  was  decided  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  he 
should  lie  allowed  to  choose  an  escort  from  amongst  the  Uganda  Sudanese 


soldiers.  When  this  request  reached  the  Commandant,  Miijor  Tfrnan, 
and  the  acting  Commissioner,  Mr.  George  Wilson"  (the  ComraisMioner 
was  away  on  leave  of  absence),  it  was  received  wilh  some  dismay.  Never- 
theless, a  large  body  of  Sudanese  were  told  off  to  accomijany  Major 
Macdonald's  expedition.  These  companies  had  just  returned  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  runaway  Mwanga  in  Buddu,  for  Mwanga,  after  ineffectually 

*  An  official  who  rendered  great  services  in  Uganda  jiropev  during  the  trying  time 
of  the  mutiny.     He  is  now  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Uganda. 
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plotting  for  the  overtbrow  of  the  British  authority,  had  fled  into  German 
territory. 

Exasperated  with  fatigue  and  with   the  continual  severance  from  their 

wives,  to  whom  tliey  are  much   attached;    doubtful  of  the  honesty  of  the 


Administration,  owing  to  the  delayed  [Miyment  of  their  wages;*  scared  at 
the  possibility  of  being  lost  in  unknown  lands  far  beyond  their  ken ;  they 
determined  they  would  not  form  part  of  the  encort  of  Colonel  Macdonald's 
expedition.      They   decided    to    put    their    grievances    before    an    English 

*  AlthoiigU  all  arrears  were  subnet] ueiitly  paid  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  Colonel  Macdoiiald'e 

presence. 
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officer  at  Knmpalfi.  He  refTised  to  listen  to  them.  Tliey  then  resolved' 
to  carry  out  their  orders  in  wo  far  as  to  proceed  to  the  Ravine  station,  in 
the  Eastern  Province,  where  they  were  to  meet  Colonel  l\lacdonald.  Here 
they  ho]>e(i  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  >rr.  Jackson,  one  of  the  principal 
civil  ofliciHls,  whom  thev  knew  well,  and  in  whose  spirit  of  justice  they 
had  confidence.  They  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  intercede  for 
them,  and   obtain    the   n-vorai  ji>ii    i.C  Mi.-   nidn-    U'V    ihrir    U^whii;    the   I*ro- 


tectorate  with  Colonel  Macdonald'a  expedition.  Arriving  at  the  Ravine, 
however,  they  were  told  that  the  order  must  he  carried  out,  though  every 
effort,  would  be  made  to  maintain  their  wives  and  families  in  comfort 
whilpt  tliey  were  away,  and  that  their  other  grievances  in  regard  to  pay 
and  continual  work  on  expeditions  would  be  attended  to  when  they 
retumeil  from  accomjianying  Colonel  Alacdonald. 

It    should,    however,   be    stated    that   when  these   Sudanese  reached   the 
Kaviue  they  displayed  a  truculent  behaviour,  and  that  they  were  resol\ed^ 

VOL.    I. 
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apparently,  Dot  to  give  in  to  any  terms  which  involved  their  accompanying 
Colonel  Macdonald.  A  misunderstanding  unhappily  arose  in  addition  during 
the  parley  at  the  Eldama  Havine  between  an  officer  on  Colonel  Maedonald's 
staff  and  themselves,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  inability  to  understand  each 
other's  language.  The  Sudanese  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms, 
and  refused.  Shots  were  fired  over  their  heads,  and  Ihey  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  swinging  round  and  starting  back  for  the  heart  of  Uganda, 
resolved  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible  on  the  way.  They  robbed 
and  looted  stores,  and  finally,  by  treachery,  obtained  the  surrender  at  Luba's 
of  the  persons  of  Major  Thruston  and  other  Europeans.  Major  Tbruston, 
who  with   splendid   heroism   had   deliberately  entered  the   Sudanese    lines 


for  the  purix)se  of  reasoning  with  the  mutineers  and  bringing  them  back  to 
their  allegiance  without  bloodshed,  was  (with  the  engineer  of  the  little  steam- 
launch  Victiyfin,  Mr.  Scott)  shot  under  a  tree  outside  Luba  Fort,  The 
Government  steam-launch   Vicfm-ta  was  captured  and  partially  destroyed. 

The  incidents  which  followed  are  too  recent  and  well  known  to  require 
recapitulation:  Colonel  J.  K.  L.  Macdonald,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jackson  and 
other  officers  and  officials,  and  by  memljers  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  as  non-combatants,*  succeeded  after  dogged  fighting,  carried  on 
under  the  mo.st  difficult  circumstances,  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
mutineers,  and  chasing  them  away  from  the  settled  districts  of  the 
I'ganda  Protectorate. 

*  Mr.  G.  L.  Pilkington,  B.A.,  C.M.S.,  was  killed  in  attending  to  wounded  men. 
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Kabarega  of  I'DVoro.  aiid  Mwanga  of  I'^ada.  took  attvautage  of  the 
Sudaue.-ie  mutiny  to  join  liamU  with  the  Sudanese  in  a  final  effiwt 
to  overthrow    the    British    Protwtorate.      The   eventual    result    was    their 


wmi'lete    defeat     and    wqiture    at    the    iiauds    of   a    British    force    (Indian 
soldiers  and  Ki^mda  allies)  under  Lieuteoaut -Colonel  J.  Evatt.  I>.S.O. 

Kaliarv^a.   who   for   some   time    (last    had    been   a  fugitive    iu   I'nyoroi. 
chased   out  of  that  country  by   a  British  aud  Baganda   fon>?,  hung  about 
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the  Nile  readv  to  lead  raids  iit  anv  time  into  the  settled  country,  while 
Mwanga  equally  distressed  the  Districts  of  Biiddii  and  Ankole  in  the 
south-we>t.  They  really  represented  stronger  forces  than  the  Sudanej^e, 
who  had  won  to  themselves  hardly  anv  followinij  amongst  the  natives. 
Mwanga  and  Kabarega  had  become  the  natural  leaders  of  all  that  section 
of  the  populace  who  clung  to  old  customs,  old  savagery,  slavery,  and 
polygamy — to  everything,  in  fact,  which  European  interference  opix)sed  or 
disap{)roved.  The  capture  and  exile  of  these  two  kings  have  drawn  the 
thorn  out  of  the  wound  of  that  portion  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
represented  by  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Uganda  and  the  Western  and 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  wound  has  latterlv  healed.  They  have  enioved 
almost  unruffled  peace  since  the  deportation  of  these  recalcitrant  chieftains. 
I  write  *' almost''  unruffled,  because,  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the 
Protectorate,  a  remnant  (103)  of  the  Sudanese  mutineers  had  still  remained 
in  existence  in  a  rather  remote  part  of  the  Central  Province  (the  Lango 
country) ;  and  as  they  were  making  themselves  objectionable  by  raiding 
the  adjoining  natives,  or  attracting  to  themselves  other  bad  and  lawless 
characters,  the  present  writer  was  obliged  to  take  measures  for  their 
complete  dispersal.  Seven,  by  the  offer  of  terms  of  pardon,  were  won  over 
from  the  mutineer  ranks,  and  the  residuum  (ninety-six)  has  since  been 
completely  overcome  by  an  expedition  under  Major  C.  Delm6  Kadcliffe, 
Captains  Petrie  and  Harman,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Howard.  After  four 
months'  obstinate  fighting  in  the  nearly  unknown  Lango  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  fourteen  of  the  mutineers  died  or  were  killed 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ninety-six  recalcitrants  were  taken  prisoners. 

Hitherto  this  summary  of  the  history  of  this  Protectorate  has  chiefly 
concerned  itself  with  the  affairs  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  which  at  most  form 
one  and  a  half  provinces  out  of  the  six  which  (until  April,  1902)  composed  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  The  fact  is,  that  the  remaining  provinces,  being  in 
a  far  more  backward  and  savage  condition,  have  had  very  little  political 
history  to  record.  The  districts  of  the  Nile  Province,  which  were  abortively 
annexed  by  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at  Wadelai  by  the  late  Captain 
"Roddy"  Owen  in  1894,  lay  for  the  most  part  under  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi,  since  they  were  liable  in  the  riverain  countries  to  Dervish  raids. 
An  expedition,  however,  under  Colonel  Martyr  in  1898  carried  the  British 
flag  as  far  down  the  Nile  as  Fort  Berkeley  (l^edden),  and  the  outposts  of 
the  Dervishes  at  Bor  and  other  places  on  the  White  Nile  had  either  been 
rendered  untenable  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sudd  and  the  cutting  off 
of  supplies  or  melted  away  with  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Khartum. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate  there  had  been  trouble  on  one 
or  two  occasions  with  the  Masai — trouble  provoked  by  the  interference  in 
their  affairs  of  a  Scotch  trader,  who  lost   his  life  in   a  Masai  attack.      In 
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\S95  the  Iai)vrial  (.iovemment  Itait  reiiolved  ro  construct  that  railway 
fn>m  Mombaa  to  the  Victoria  Nvaim  whioli  va^  th^  lOilispeDsaUe 
oondition  of  the  securv  maintenance  of  Kriti^h  coatrol  over  th^  ivgions 
aKici  the  sourves  of  the  Nile,  The  preliminarv  railway  survey?  IuhI  always 
avitideil  the  direct  route  to  ilie  Uke  (hroagh  the  Nandi  coMiitrv,  |«Ttly 
bei^ause  an  esaaijenHed  imiir^ssioii  had  been  formed  of  the  dillieullie^  of 
clhubin^  the  Mau  Ksmr|>inent  iu  this  directioo,  aud  |>ailly  owid^  to  the 
tnicuieuce  of  the  Nandi.  a  (rilie  who  lutd  shown  themselves  at  all  times  very 
ready  to  be  hcsiile  to  Swa^ili  cM:a\aiis  aud  Kuio|)cai]  exjiciliiiocfi.     It  is  (o  be 


feared.  {n>:n  what  we  kuow  of  the  way  iu  which  Swahili  traders  treat  the 
natives  of  couutries  they  traverse,  that  the  Mame  for  this  hos-tile  altiliide 
on  the  |<an  of  the  Nandi  originally  rests  with  the  Zaniibar  and  Mombasa 
caravans,  while  in  lS9o  the  tirst  aitual  outbreaks  of  the  NaiHli  a<ea>nst 
Eun.'|>eans  vccrv  pritvoketl  by  the  a£;gressions  of  the  Swtch  trader.  Rick, 
who  sub*ei)uently  K»si  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Masai  owing  to  ^in)ila^ 
behavitMir.  However  liial  may  W.  the  Nandi  carried  their  reprisals  too  ^. 
and  ail  arnieil  ex)>e^Ution  hati  lo  be  sent  acainst  tbem  from  the  bead- 
<jiiarters  of  the  Iganda  Protectorate — an  esi»edition  which  effected  \wv 
little  owii)^  to  t)ie  ditlicult  iMlure  of  the  country  ami  the  insufficiency  of 
soldiers.     Bui    the   [leisnnal  action  of  Mr.  Jackson  ^nniil   recently  acting 


ComniisBioner  for  the  Uganda  Protectorate),  who  resided  close  to  the  Nandi 
country  at  the  Kldama  Ravine,  did  ranch  to  allay  for  a  time  the  hostility 
of  the  Kaiidi,  and  it  liecatne  possihle  to  make  an  exploration  of  their 
country  and  that  of  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Lurabwa. 
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In  this  way,  and  through  the  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Hobley  and  other  officials  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  the  surveyors 
of  the  Uganda  Kailway  became  aware  that  a  direct  and  not  very  difficult 
route  existed  from  the  Kift  Vallev  to  Kavirondo  Bav  bv  the  now  celelnrated 
Nvando  Vallev,  which  is  an  uninhabited  stretch  of  countrv  between  the 
Xandi  and  Lumbwa  tribes.  About  this  time  also  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work  had  been  done  bv  such  officials  as  Messrs.  Hoblev,  Foaker,  W.  Grant > 
and  Tomkins  in  organising  the  administration  of  the  Kavirondo  countries 
and  Busoga.  A  Kavirondo  chief.  Mumia,  who  had  received  and  assisted 
.Fo^ph  Thomson  in  1883,  and  who  is  still  alive  and  vigorous,  had  from 
the  very  first  reg-anleil  the  British  officials  and  the  idea  of  a  British 
Protectorate  with  hearty  good-will.  His  influence  through  all  the 
troubled  times  of  I'ganda  had  done  much  to  secure  the  safety  of  British 
communications  with  the  ea>t  coast. 

The  Sudanese   mutiny  had  entailed  on  the  Administration   of  Uganda 
a  terribly  heavy  exiienditure,  and  had  done  further  harm  in  delaying  for 
several  years  a   complete  settlement   of  the  local  Administration,  the  laud 
ipiestion.  and  the  institution  of  native  taxation.      Mwanga  and    Kabarega 
had  been  captureil  and  sent  out  of  the  country  to  exile,  tirst  at  Kismayu, 
and    latterly    in    the    Seychelles    l>lands ;    Unyoro    had    been    permanently 
occupie<l  by  British  garrisons,  and  after  Mwanga's  flight  in  1897  his  infant 
>on  had  been  placetl  on  the  throne  by  Colonel  Trevor  Tenian  under  a  regency 
of  three  Uganda  chiefs.     It  was  considered  by  the  Im|)erial  Government  that 
the  time  had  arriveil  to  set  on  foot  a  complete  settlement  of  the  administra- 
tive aflairs  of   this    Protectorate  and    more  economv  and  efficiencv  in  the 
direction  of  its  finances.    Tlie  constant  wars  which  had  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protectorate  had  ended  by  placing  nearly  all  the  mlministrative 
and   civil  control  of   the  countrv  in  the  hands  of  militarv  officers,  a  result 
which,    altliough    it    gave    evidence   of   marked   ability    in    some   of  these 
soldiers,    was    not    by   any  means   a    satisfactory  or   economical   procedure- 
Accordingly,  it  was  deciiled  to  apix)int  a  S|>ecial  Commissioner,  who  should 
at    the  same    time  hold  unquestionably  the    highest    military  rank    in    the 
country,  who  should  attempt  to   bring  about   such  a  settlement,  reorganise 
the    finances    and    armeil    forces,    and    report    to    the    Government    on    the 
possibility  of   creating   a    local    revenue    sufficient    to    meet    eventually  the 
cost    of  the  Administration.     The  author  of  this   book  was  the   individual 
selected  to  carry  out  this  task,  and  the  results  of  this  Special  Commission 
will  be  briefly  set   forth   in  the  following  chapter,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  the  present  lines  on  which  the  Protectorate  is  administered. 


CHAPTER   Vlll 
THE  TFORK  OF  THE  STECIAL  COMMISSION,    ETC. 

rilHE  present  writer  started  for  Uganda  in  1899,  accompanied  by  5Ir. 
J-  J.  F.  (-unningliain  *  as  secretary  to  the  Special  Commission,  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnston  as  private  secretary,  and  Mr.  VV.  G.  Doggett  as 
naturalist.f  The  Uganda  Protectorate  was  reached  in  the  early  jjart  of 
October.  Some  weeks  were  spent  at  Naivasha  and  the  Eldama  Ravine 
looking  into  questions  connected  with  the  transiK)rt  and  the  ])olitical 
affairs  of  the  Masai,  Kamasia,  and  Nandi  tribes.  A  journey  was  then 
made  along  the  Nyando  Valley  to  Kavirondo  15ay  to  insj)ect  the  proi)Osed 
route  for  railway  and  telegraph.  The  S[>ecial  Commissioner  then  journeyed 
through  Kavirondo  and  Busoga  to  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  which  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  December,  1899.  He  considered  that  no  satis- 
factory attempt  could  be  made  to  settle  the  question  of  native  taxation, 
military  service,  tenure  of  land,  or  any  other  imjwrtant  question  affecting 
the  rights  or  sentiments  of  the  natives  which  did  not  commence  by  a 
s|>ecial  agreement  with  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda.  He  was  led  to  believe, 
and  believes  still,  that  on  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  mainly  rests  the 
maintenance  and  justification  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  these  regions. 
After  negotiations  lasting  about  two  and  a  half  months  an  agreement 
was  finally  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  regents  (on  behalf  of  the  young 
king)  and  the  leading  chiefs  of  Uganda,  and  by  the  Sj)ecial  Commissioner 
on  l)ehalf  of  Her  late  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  provided  a  settlement 
for  the  following  points  amongst  others:  The  Kingdom  of  Uganda  wan 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  each  district  Ix^ing  placed  under  a  chief 
apix>inted  by  the  king  of  I'ganda,  but  having  his  api)ointment  confirmed  by 
the  principal  representative  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Goveniment.  Thei«e 
twenty  cliiefs  were  to    be  under  the  control   of  the   king  of   Uganda,  who 

*  At  that  time  secretary  to  the  British  Central  Africa  Administration  ;  now 
secretary  to  the  T'ganda  Protectorate. 

t  The  author  was  also  acc()nii)anie(l  hy  an  English  servant  (Vale)  as  camp-master 
in  charge  of  ])orters,  and  hy  his  old  Zanzihari  head-man,  Ali  Kiongwe,  who  has  been 
with  him  on  most  African  journeys  since  1H84.     Vuie  *' Jhitish  Central  Africa." 
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wns  to  be  assisted  in  Iiis  government  by  a  native  council  or  parliament 
elected  on  lines  laid  down  in  tlie  agreement.  The  i>ower  of  life  and 
death  was  reserved  to  tlie  principal  representative  of  His  Uritatinic 
Majesty  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  who  miglit  also  intervene  when 
necessary  to  modify  excessive  punishments  of  any  kind.     The  native  ruler 
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M' '      of   Uganda  was   to   receive    the    official 
_^!^SS^^^  title  of  "  kabaka,"   and  to   be   officially 

iT'^^M^^^^  recognised   by  the   British   Governnient 

as  His  Highness  the  Kabaka  of  Uganda, 
and  to  receive,  moreover,  a  salute  of 
guns  on  ceremonial  occasions.  The 
Kabaka  was  to  attain  his  majority  at  tlie 
age  of  eighteen,  and  until  that  period 
the  CJovernment  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  regents  in  his  name,  appointed  by 
the  British  Government.  The  civil  list 
of  the  king,  and  salaries  of  the  regents 
tluring  the  regency,  and  of  the  native 
ministers  after  the  king  attained  his 
majority,  certain  pensions  to  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  family  of  Uganda,  and  the  salaries  of  the  twenty 
chiefs  of  districts,  were  stated  at  fixed  sums,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
British  Administration  of  Uganda  should  [Miy  this  civil  list  and  these 
salaries  annually  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Protectorate.  The  king  and 
chiefs  were  not  to  e.iaet  any  further  payments  from  their  native  subjects. 
All  natives  of  Uganda  were  henceforth  liable  to  jiay  a  hut  and  a  gun  tax 
of  the  value  of  three  rupees  (4s.)  each  annually.  (Thus  a  native  of  Uganda 
owning  both  a  hut  and  a  gun  would  have  as  maximum  taxation  to  pay 
to  the  Protectorate  8«.  a  year.) 

The  agreement  also  dealt  with  a  settlement  of  the  land  question.  A 
little  less  than  half  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  was  to  be 
divided  as  the  private  property  of  the  king,  princes  and  princesses,  the 
chiefs,  and  a  large  number  (some  2.000)  of  native  landowners.  The 
remainder,  including  the  forests,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  control  of 
the  British  Government.  A  few  other  points  of  minor  importance  were 
provided  for.  This  Agreement  therefore  secured  to  the  king,  chiefs,  and 
aristocracy*  of  the  Protectorate  the  tenure  of  all  the  land  they  occupied, 
had  placed  under  cultivation,  or  used  as  grazing  ground.  The  waste  and 
uncultivated  land.^  and  the  forests  were  handed  over  to  the  British 
Government  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  on  the  same  lines  as  those  on  which 
they  would  deal  with  the  Crown  lands  of  a  Crown  colony.  Native  t«xatiou 
henceforth  was  to  be  turned  to  the  general  support  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  natives  were  protected  from  illegal  exactions  at  the  hands  of  their 
chiefs;   at  the   same  time  the  irregular  revenues  of  the  king  and  chiefs, 

*  These  again  being  pledged  to  a  proper  treatment  of  their  native  tenants. 
Any  landless  nutii't  of  X'gaixla  can  acquire  cultivable  land  from  the  Administration 
at  almost  nominal  rent. 
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derived  hitherto  from  an  iincertnin  tribute,  were  fixed  on  a  fairiv  generous 
scale,  and  were  lienceforth  to  be  paid  to  tbem  by  the  Hritish  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Protectorate.  Moreover,  lu  return  for  the  cession  of  rights 
over  waste  lands,  the  king  and  eome  of  the  chiefs  received  an  immediate 
payment  in  money. 

As  soon  as  this  agreement  had  been  ajiproved  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  its  provisions  had  become  known  to  the  more  intelligent 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  Protectorate,  there  was  very  little  difficulty, 
except  where  Europeans  had  never  penetrated,  in  inducing  the  natives  of 
other  countries  to  accept  a  settlement  on  similar  lines.  The  kings  of 
Toro  and  Ankole  were  dealt  with  by  separate  agreements  similar  to  that 
concluded  with  L'ganda.  The  general  provisions  of  these  agreements  as 
regards  land  and  native  taxation  were  made  to  apply  to  the  rest  of  the 
Protectorate.  iPerhnps  this  settlement  of  the  land  question  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  conciliate   suspicion-'*  native   tribes    and    chiefs   and    bring 


about  a  friendly  adhesion  iu  il.^  l.hi^.j,  ui  ;...,i..  ;,i.i,.;.u]ij  Satisfied  that 
they  would  not  be  turned  out  of  the  land  which  they  occupied  and  had 
under   cultivation,    the   natives    became   very   reasonable    on    the   general 
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question    of   supporting    the    finances    of   the    Protectorate   by    their    own 
contril)utions  towards  its  general  revenue. 

Mr.  Jackson  (now  Deputy  Coniniissiouer  for  East  Africa)  became 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  Uganda,  and  did  much  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom.      Mr.  George  Wilson  rendered  the  like  services  in  Unyoro. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  divide  the  Protectorate  definitely 
into  provinces  (six),  and  these  again  into  districts.  It  was  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule  that  a  |)rovince  should  ordinarily  be  under  the  direction  of 
a.  sub-commissioner,  while  the  collectors  and  assistant  collectors  should  be 
placed  in  special  charge  of  districts  or  places.  Kecognised  native  chiefs 
are  supi)osed  to  deal  out  justice  (reserving  matters  of  life  and  death)  to 
their  own  subjects.  The  sul>-commissioner,  collectors,  and  assistant  collectors 
hold  generally  magistrates'  warrants  and  administer  justice  to  Europeans 
and  all  persons  not  native  to  the  Protectorate,  in  addition  to  their  work 
of  collecting  the  revenues  and  generally  presiding  over  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  their  respective  districts. 

With  the  aid  of  Colonel  A.  H.  Coles,  D.S.O.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  Evatt,  D.S.O. ,  the  reorganisation  of  the  armed  forces  had  proceeded 
apace.  In  this  connection  the  problem  was  how  to  jirovide  at  a  fairly 
cheap  rate  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  men  to  keep  order  in  the  settled 
and  administered  districts  of  the  Protectorate.  After  the  Sudanese  mutinv 
the  P^oreign  Office  had  raised  for  a  time  the  pay  of  the  Sudanese  troops  to 
a  maximum  of  twenty  rupees  a  month.  This  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  eighteen  ru[)ees,  as  that  was  the  maximum  given  to  the  trained  Indian 
troops  who  volunteered  from  the  Indian  Army  for  service  in  Uganda.  But 
it  seemed  to  the  present  writer  that  even  eighteen  rupees  a  month  was 
too  much  to  pay  Negro  soldiers  whose  training,  discipline,  marksmanship, 
and  valour  were  not  at  the  same  high  level  as  those  of  our  Indian  soldiers. 
He  projiosed,  therefore,  that  the  maximum  pay  of  Negro  soldiers  in  the 
Uganda  Kifles  should  gradually  be  reduced  to  sixteen  rui^es  a  month. 
Even  at  this  rate,  however,  the  upkeep  of  a  force  sufficiently  numerous 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Protectorate  would  be  too  expensive. 
It  therefore  occurred  to  the  Special  Commissioner  that  the  ordinary 
maintenance  of  order  might  be  very  well  carried  on  by  a  constabulary, 
and  that  the  trained  troops,  consisting  of  the  Indian  soldiers,  the  Sudanese, 
Baganda,  Somalis,  and  other  negro  soldiers  of  worth,  might  be  reserved 
for  actual  warfare,  for  expeditions  against  powerful  tribes,  or  the  suppression 
of  serious  risings.  Consequently,  the  numl)er  of  soldiers  serving  in  the 
Uganda  Kifl(\s  was  diminished,  and  a  constabulary,  working  under  British 
police  officers  (non-commissioned  officers  from  the  British  Army),  was 
raised  to  a  force  of  about  1,500  men.  Including  the  Indian  troops, 
then^fore,  the  Uganda  Protectorate  has  on  paper,  and  probably  in  actuality 
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at  the  jireseDt  time,  a  total  armed  force  of  something  like  3,300  men,  1,5(10 
of  which  are  constabulary,"  In  addition  to  this  force,  however,  we  have  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Baganda  to  draw  on  as  a  miiitia  by  our  treaty  rights. 


I 


1S9.    THE  KINO 


Not  long  after  the  treaty  of  Murcb  lUth,  lUUU.  was  eoududed,  the  value 
of  this  condition  was  tested  by  the  Baganda  chiefs  being  asked  to  raise 
a  force  of  3,000  men  to  co-operate  with  the  Uganda  Killes  in  the  Nandi 
country.  The  response  to  this  appeal  was  an  immediate  oue.  Over  5,000 
men  presented  themselves  for  enrolment  instead  of  the  3,000  originally 
asked  for;  2,000  of  these  had  to  be  sent  back  to  their  homes,  reluctant  at 
not  being  allowed  to  serve.  It  should  aUo  lie  mentioned  tliat  we  have  most 
valuable  native  auxiliaries  in  the  whole  of  the  ^lasai  who  dwell  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  Protectorate.  All  the  fighting  men  of  this  nation  are 
.  ready  at   very  short,   notice  to   accompany  a   BritiBh  expedition   anywhere 

*  These  numbers  and  proyiorlions  have  been  somewbat  reduced  and  altered  since 
the  ti-ansference  of  the  Eastern  I'rovince  to  the  East  African  Protectorate. 
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in  the  Eastern  and  Rudolf  Provinces.  The  Kamasia  tribe  of  Xandi  race 
dwelling  to  the  nonh-ea^t  of  the  Nandi  eountrr  has  also  furnished  us 
vith  contingents  of  fighting  men;  the  Kavirondo  come  foniard  as  military 
|)orters;  while  of  course  id  the  Nile  Province  we  have  an  admirable 
recruiting  ground  for  further  regiments  of  Sudanese. 

Tlie  tinam-es  of  the  Protectorate  were  brought  into  order  mainly 
through  the  work  of  the  chief  aoeountant,  >lr,  G.  I>.  Smith,  and  the  second 
accountant,  Mr,  Alexander  Boyle,  llie  ltx«l  revenue  during  the  two  years 
of  the  Sjiecial  Commission  rose  from  about  tSS.lHXl  in  189*1-1899  to  t«ti,000 
in    19l.H»-19t>l.  mainly  through   the  sums  received  from   native   ta.tes. 

The  telegrajih  service  was  eslended  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  Kingdom  of  I'ganda.  and  has  thence  been  carried 
on.  towards  the  Nile.  It  has  been  detached  from  the  Tgamla  Railway 
management,  and  jdaced  under  that  of  the  Protectorate.  Tlie  {xtstal  service 
of  l"g!»nda  the  Sjiecial  Commissioner  thought  l>ettcr  to  fiiw  with  that   of 


1«VV* 


East  .\frit.-a,  and  place  the  whole  under  the  management  of  the  Postmaster- 
lieneral  at  Mombu,-^.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  the  result  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  East  Africau  postal  authorities^  coupled  with  the  extension 
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of  the  railwav  and  tlie  placing  of  a  steamer  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
mails,  instead  of  lieing  delivered  a  doubtful  once  a  month  from  England, 
seven  weeks  old,  are  now  delivered  three  and  sometimes  four  titnea  a 
month  twenty-six  dayst  after  leaving  England. 

Aflinirable  botnnical  gardens  were  created  by  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte 
at  Entebbe,  besides  much  nseful  work  in  planting  roimd  the  native  capital 
at  Mengo.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  Sjieoia!  Commission, 
helped     by     the    ntlicials    of    tlie     I'ganda    Protect  orate,     was    enabled     to 


send  home  collections  of  zoological  and  botanical  spegimen.*,  specimens 
of  the  rock."  and  minerals  of  the  Protectorate,  and  many  interesting 
ethnological  objects  to  illustrate  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people, 
The  entirety  of  these  collections  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  twin  museums  of  Kloomsbury  and  Cromwell  Hoad  had  the  first  choice 
of  specimens.  What  was  left  over  haa  been  divided  amongst  the  museums  of 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Cambridge.  A  large  number  of  measurements 
of  types  of  native  races  were  taken  by  the  Special  Commissioner  and 
Mr.  Doggett,  and  about  a  thousand  photograjihs,  many  of  which  appear 
as  illualrations  to  this  Iwok. 
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The  S{>ecial  Ooinmis^ioper'^  stay  in  I'g&nda  til?  unfortaoately  co- 
incident with  one  war,  tbougL  he  had  ho|)ed  that  the  era  of  wars  with 
the  natives  had  closed.  But  the  \andi  tribe,  who  had  ^hown  them^Ives 
at  different  limes  verv  inimical  to  the  white  m«D,  and  who  had  never 
been  eflectiially  snbdaed  owing  to  the  mountaio^  and  dense  fore^s  of 
their  conutrv,  commenced  a  series  of  aggressions  against  us  which  at  last 
became  nnWarahle.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  they  had  absolutely  no 
grievance  to  compUiD  of.     Caravans  had  ceased  to  traverse  their  coQnlr>-, 


AS  the  \yando  route  along  the  |irojected  railnray  was  jMeferred.  Xo 
taxation  liad  been  imjwsed  on  the  Xaodi ;  in  fact,  on  aci'ount  of  their 
waspish  iiaiure,  they  had  Iieen  left  severely  alune.  But  the  erection  of 
ihe  lelegraph  wire  along  ihe  Nyando  Valley  and  through  Kavirondo  had 
templed  them  to  acts  of  aggression.  The  cojijier  wire  represented  con- 
siderable value  iu  their  eyes,  and  the  tem^rfation  to  deseend  at  ntglit-time 
and  cut  a  mile  or  two  of  wire  from  between  the  ]M>sts  in  order  to 
temi«orarily  enrich  themselves  l>ecaroe  irresistible.  When  these  robberies 
were  punishetl  the  Nandi  replied  by  destructive  raids  on  (rans[iort  carts, 
mail  i-arrierf.  and  isolated  telegraph  stations.     The  difficulty,  therefore,  had 
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to  be  faced,  and  a  very  strong  expedition  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Evatt 
was  sent  into  the  Nandi  countrv  in  the  summer  of  1900,  Hostilities 
lasted    until    November,    when   the    Nandi,   having   had    enough    fighting, 


ff^Srfei^' 


i 


sought  for  and  obtained  terms  of  peace.  Two  months  after  the  )ieace  was 
conclnded,  the  Special  Commissioner  travelled  in  all  directions  through 
their  country,  meeting  everywhere  with  a  perfectly  friendly  reception,  and 
it  may  be  considered  now  that  the  Xandi  have  settlcfi  down  for  good  ; 
in  fact,  many  of  their  young  men  are  already  presenting  themselves  for 
enrolment  in  the  Uganda  police  force. 

At  the  present  time  the  European  Administration  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  is  not  unnecessarily  extended,  and  is  confined  in  the  main  to 
those  districts  where  the  presence  of  European  or  Asiatic  traders  or  settlers 
obliges  the  establishment  of  British  officials  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners  quite  as  much  as  on  that  of 
the  natives.  In  those  districts  where  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to 
station  ICuropean  officials,  and  eonsequenly  where  no  direct  expenditure  of 
Imperial  funds  takes  place,  no  taxation  on  the  natives  is  imposed,  the 
general  theory  being  that  the  native  should  pay  for  the  protection  which 
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he  receiver,  and  if  Dative  cbiefs  are  unable  (o  so  govern  their  people  te 
to  encore  peace  anil  ()uiet  in  their  couotries  and  pTotectton  to  Toreignen^ 
iherebv  obliging  the  Administration  of  the  Protectorate  to  intenene,  they 
mttst  \»y  hut  and  gun  tases  as  the  revolt  of  not  being  able  to  manage 
their  ovn  ntfairs.  As  cireuini'tances  render  it  advi-able.  no  doubt,  little  bv 
little.no  districi  of  (he  I'ganda  Protectorate  will  be  left  without  Eoropean 
sn|>ervisiou,  and  con^uentlv,  theoretically,  all  natives  will  jiav  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  Protectorate.  Should  this  be  (he  case,  the  entire  theo- 
retical na(i\'e  ta.\ation  of  the  wlii»le  Protectorate  should,  in  money,  suffice 
to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  adniinisiratioii.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  an  eijuilibrium  in  the  Tgandn  finances  is  aitained  in  this  way  only. 


Even  supposing  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Prttfectonte  was  ready 
to  jiay  taxes,  they  have  not  at  pre^nt  the  money  to  jiay  in.  This  :can 
only  come  to  them  by  the  opening  up  of  the  Protectorate  to   commerce. 
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Commerce  will  induce  the  native  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  own 
land  in  order  'that  he  make  money  by  the  sale  of  its  products.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  do  work  for  the  foreign  merchants  and  settlers,  and  thus 
earn  money  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  t<:)il.  »So  long,  however,  as  the 
natives  set  themselves  resolutely  to  maintain  the  Protectorate  and  a 
civilised  administration  over  their  territories,  so  long  I  consider  that  the 
Administration  should  uphold  native  interests  and  welfare  first  of  all. 

Concurrently  with  the  work  carried  on  by  this  Special  Commission,  the 
construction  of  the  Uganda  Kailway,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1896, 
was  rapidly  bringing  a  great  influence  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  The  construction  of  the  railway  did  not  proceed  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  was  at  first  hoped,  and  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction had  greatly  exceeded  the  original  estimates.  This  was  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  absence  of  any  really  certain  and  scientific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  country  which  the  railway  was  to  traverse.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  no  one  on  the  Eailway  Committee  had  had 
any  knowledge  from  personal  experience  of  inner  Africa,  and  the  engineers 
selected  for  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  line  were  only  hitherto 
acquainted  with  India,  Mexico,  and  other  tropical  countries  where  the  local 
conditions  are  really  very  different  to  the  deserts,  steppes,  swamps,  rainy 
plateaux,  and  crumbling  mountains  which  intervene  between  the  sea-coast 
at  Mombasa  and  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  day  would  have  done  better  to  have  sought  for  trained 
assistance  from  the  colonial  Government  of  such  African  colonies  as  Natal 
is  a  point  worth  arguing  by  those  whose  only  idea  is  to  find  fault  with 
any  considerable  enterprise  of  this  kind  undertaken  by  a  Government 
department.  The  chief  engineer  and  manager  appointed  from  the  first — 
Mr.  George  Whitehouse  ;  his  second  in  command,  Mr.  Eawson ;  and  their 
colleagues  on  the  engineering  staff  have  patiently  grappled  with  every 
difficulty  in  turn,  and  have  amply  justified  their  original  selection.  .  The 
work  they  have  accomplished  is  a  splendid  one. 

Although  it  would  appear  now,  on  the  strength  of  refiorts  published  by 
the  P^oreign  Office  itself,  that  with  omniscience  and  no  engineering  strike 
in  England  the  Uganda  Kailway  could  have  been  constructed  for  about 
£750,000  less  than  it  has  eventually  cost,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  former 
estimates  as  to  time  were  far  too  favourable,  it  is  nearly  as  certain  that  had 
any  private-  company  undertaken  the  railway  it  would  have  fallen  into  just 
the  same  blunders,  and  perhaps  have  ended  half-way  to  the  lake  in  hopeless 
bankruptcy.  The  great  difficulty  which  attended  the  first  four  years  of 
railwav  construction  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  local  labour.  The  coast. 
population  df  East  Africa  did  not  care  for  work  on  the  railway  or  for  steady 
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workTunder  contract  of  anv  description.  IJevond  the  belt  of  coast  population 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  wildernesses  which  the  railway  had  to  traverse 
from  forty  miles  at  the  back  of  >roinbasa  to  the  frontier  of  the  I'gandn 
Protectorate  were  very  ft-w  in  numbers  (anywhere  near  the  line),  weakened 


by  a  succession  of  droughts  and  famines,  and  by  no  means  diajiosed  to 
work  hard  with  their  hands  at  that  perioii  when  the  European  was  viewed 
with  great  distrust,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  Arab  and  Swahili  slave- 
traders  was  still  too  strong  in  the  minds  of  tlie  natives  to  induce  them 
to  believe  that  work  of  this  description  would  be  honestly  paid  for  month 
by  month.     Consequently  the  entire  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  for  the 
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i-onstruction  ,of  tliis  line,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  Mati  Esicarpment,  had 
to  be  imported  from  India. 

But  iQ  spite  of  ilisapiJointinents,  check?,  strikes,  "  wash-aways,"  dry 
watercourses  that  turned  into  persiBteDt  floorls,  and  (lerennial  rivers  which 
suddenly  ceiised  to  flow,  the  railway  did  advance,  until  at  Ihe  time  of 
writing  it  is  now  open  for  traffic  tliP  whiAc  way  to  Kavirondo  Hay  on  the 


Victoria  \jiin»i.  The  blessings  of  this  railway  to  inner  Africa  are  almost 
incak'iilable.  The  journey  from  London  to  Entebbe,  the  capital  of  Uganrla. 
can  be  effected  now  in  twenty-four  days  as  against  something  like  four 
montliB  in  former  times.  The  native  of  Uganda  who  wishes  to  trade  with 
his  products  on  the  East  African  coast  or  to  journey  far  afield  in  quest 
of  profitable  employment  can  reacli  that  coast  by  steamer  anil  railway 
in  a  week  at  the  outside,  and  retnni  with  the  same  certainty  and  siieed. 
All  the  accumulated  commerce  of  East  Central  Africa  will  gravitate  to  the 
fertile  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  there  is  everywhere  abundance 
of  food.  From  any  iwint  on  the  shores  of  that  lake  commercial  products 
can  be  carried,  easily  and  cheaply,  by  steamer,  to  the  railway  terminus. 
and  can  be  transported   by  the  railway  (it  is   to   be  hoped   at   reasonable 
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rates)  in  from  two  days  to  a  week  to  Mombasa,  whence  the  produce  can 
be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Consequently,  the  railway  has 
almost  entirely  abolislied  the  caravan  trade  throughout  a  considerable 
slice  of  P^ast  Central  Africa.  This  has  done  awav  with  the  need  for  slaves, 
and  with  the  hardsliips  which  even  the  paid  porters  engaged  on  the  East 
African  coast  had  often  to  endure  on  journeys  through  deserts  and  swamps 
and  over  frosty  mountains  to  Uganda. 

It  is  true  that  considerable  scope  still  exists  for  subsidiary  trade 
caravans  starting  away  from  any  point  on  the  Uganda  Kail  way  to  the 
north,  south,  and  west.  But  not  only  is  the  need  for  the  use  of  human 
porterage  further  curtailed  by  the  facilities  for  water  transport  offered  by 
the  vast  area  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza  and  the  not  far  distant  waters  of 
the  navigable  Victoria  Nile  (with  Lake  Kioga,  etc.),  of  Lake  Dweru  and 
Albert  Edward,  and  of  Lake  Albert  and  the  navigable  White  Nile ;  but 
even  then  a  start  from  a  railway  base,  where  all  the  comforts  and 
requisites  for  a  caravan  journey  can  be  obtained,  to  any  point  in  the 
territories  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  is  a  far  less  uncomfortable,  lengthy, 
and  unhealthy  undertaking  than  the  old  journey  from  Mombasa  for  600 
or  700  miles  inland  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  profitable  trade  could  be 
conducted.  Moreover,  the  railway,  as  it  passes  through  the  disappointing 
territories  of  British  East  Africa,  will  cause  these  territories  to  cease  their 
disappointment,  just  as  French  railways  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  are  making 
the  very  desert  habitable  and  profitable.  Alongside  the  line  settlements 
secure  from  the  raids  of  lawless  tribes,  provided  with  the  certainty  of 
water,  provisions,  and  communication  with  the  outer  world,  are  springing 
up;  cultivation  and  irrigation  are  producing  crops  and  maintaining  live- 
stock, which  the  railway  rapidly  turns  into  money.  The  natives  are 
acquiring  a  taste  for  regular,  well-paid  work,  and  have  an  incentive  to 
work  in  the  (to  them)  inexpressible  delight  of  travelling  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  a  third-class  carriage. 

So  far  from  leading  to  the  extermination  of  the  game,  the  railway  has 
actually  come  to  the  fore  as  a  means  of  game  preservation.  It  is  really 
amazing  how  all  the  wild  animals,  except  perhaps  the  lion,  have  taken  to 
the  railway.  The  big  and  small  game  soon  realised  the  fact  that  they 
were  shot  at  less  and  less  from  the  railway  line,  and  finally  not  at  all, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  lions,  and  perhaps  leopards,  were  perturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  train,  and  began  to  shun  the  line,  for,  as  regards  shooting, 
exceptions  were  naturally  made  in  their  favour !  However  strict  have  been 
the  Game  Kegulations  in  force  for  the  protection  of  game  along  the  line, 
naturally  no  restriction  has  been  placed  on  the  shooting  of  lions,  leopards, 
and  hyaenas.  Whether  or  not  these  deductions  are  fanciful,  the  plain  fact 
remains   to   be  testified    to  by  any  one   who   now  takes  a  journey  on  the 
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I'ganda  Railway  that  from  the  windows  of  his  carriage  he  can  see 
as  the  train  crosses  certain  tracts  [positive  zoological  gardens  let  loose, 
KhiiioceR»ses,  sometimes  even  elephants,  zebras,  gnus,  hartel^eests,  gazelles, 
reeiibuck,  waterlnick,  oribi,  and  ostriches  can  be  noted  hv  an  observant 
traveller  as  the  train  whizzes  over  the  At  hi  Plains,  up  the  Rift  Valley, 
and  over  the  green   downs  of  Xjoro. 

The  I'gjuida  Railway  will  carry  much  goods  and  many  passengers  for 
the  Government  of  German  East  Africa,  and,  not  improbably,  material 
and  men  for  the  north-eastern  |>art  of  the  Congo  Fi*ee  State;  for,  as  a 
count eri>{irt  to  the  railway,  a  fleet  of  steamers  managed  in  connection  with 
it  will  be  placed  on  I^ke  Victoria.  This  will  enable  the  management  of 
the  railway  to  land  goods  and  jwissengers  within  a  week  from  the  East 
African  coiist  at  any  part  of  iierman  Elast  Africa  on  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  In  like  manner  |>assengers  can  be  landed  at  ix)rts  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  lake,  and  if  good  roads  for  wheeled  traffic  are  main- 
tained between  the  west  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza  and  the  district  of 
Toro,  a  week's  journey  may  convey  |>assengers  j>ast  the  sIoi>es  of  Ruwenzori 
to  the  frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  same  time  might  also  take 
them  to  Lake  All^ert  Nvanza,  from  which  steamers  could  convev  them  to 
the  end  of  navigation  on  the  Up|>er  Nile.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  prophecy  to 
make  that  the  I'ganda  Railway  in  ten  years'  time  will  be  returning  a 
handsome  profit  on  its  working  ex|>enses — such  a  profit  as  may  enable  a 
l>rudent  Government  to  gradually  jiay  back  to  the  nation  the  original 
cost  of  its  construction.  In  anv  case  the  railway  was  the  inevitable  con- 
comitant  of  the  declaration  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  Uganda.  The 
justification  for  this  Protectorate,  and  the  ix)ssible  profit  it  may  bring  to 
the   British   Empire,  will  be  discussed  in  the  next    chapter. 

With  the  present  organisation  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate — an  organi- 
sation which  one  cannot  but  regard  in  some  respects  as  provisional — there 
is  the  following  system  of  government  :  A  Commissioner  and  Consul-General 
api>ointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AflFairs  represents  the 
Imj^rial  Government.  He  is  at  the  same  time  (theoretically)  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Under  him  is  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Then  follow  three  sub-commissioners,  who  are  placed  over 
three  of  the  six*  provinces  into  which  the  Protectorate  is  divided 
(Uganda  i»roi>er  l>eing  the  •*  home  "  province  where  the  Commissioner  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  reside).  Xext  in  civil  rank  come  the  collectors' 
assistants,  from  amongst  whom  would  be  chosen  the  collectors  of  districts. 
(The  duties  of  a  collector  I  have  already  explained.  He  is  political 
officer,    magistrate,   and  collector  of  Imperial   revenues  in  a  district,  or  it 

*  Now  five,  since  the  Eastern  Province  was  transferred  (April  1st,  1902>  to  East 
Africa. 
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may  be  at  a  single  station.)  Finally  there  are  the  assistant  collectors, 
some  of  whom  are  placed  alone  in  charge  of  secondary  stations  in  a 
district;  others  reside  at  the  same  station  with  a  collector  or  a  sub- 
commissioner,  and  assist  the  officer  of  superior  rank.  Besides  these 
officials  employed  in  the  administration  of  political  affairs  and  of  justice 
and  the  collection  of  revenue,  there  are  others  employed  exclusively 
in  the  Treasury  or  Accounts  Department,  and  others  in  the  Secretariat. 
There  is  a  Survey  Office  for  the  general  survey  of  the  Protectorate  lands, 
a  Scientific  l)e[)artment  which  presides  over  agriculture,  the  collection  of 
meteorological  records,  the  supervision  of  tlie  regulations  for  protecting 
game,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  collectors  who  act  as  magistrates,  there 
is  a  special  Judicial  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  a  legal 
vice-consul  who  is  Judge  and  Chief  Justice  for  the  whole  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  There  is  a  Public  Works  Department  and  a  Tmnsport 
Department,  which,  even  after  the  completion  of  the  railway  and  the 
steamers,  will  attend  to  the  ui)kee|i  of  main  roads  and  transport  of  goods, 
and  passengers  in  the  countries  west  and  north  of  the  Victoria  >iyanza. 

As  regards  the  armed  forces,  there  are  the  Military  and  Marine  Depart- 
ments. The  Marine  Department,  at  present  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fowler,  late  K.N.,  C.M.G.,  has  under  its  control  the  recently 
constructed  steamer  Wi/liarn  jVackinnon,  two  steam-launches,  and  a  large 
sailing  vessel.  The  Williavi  Mackinnon  is  armed  with  a  powerful  gun,, 
and  could  be  used  if  necessary  for  such  elementary  naval  warfare  as  might 
occur  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  As  the  transport  facilities  on  the  lake 
increase  by  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  marine,  so  no  doubt  the 
official  Marine  Department  of  the  Protectorate  will  confine  itself  mainly 
to  the  policing  and  patrolling  of  the  waterways.  The  little  army  in 
Uganda  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  an  Inspector-General  (who- 
controls  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  Foreign  Office  Protectorates),  of  a 
Commandant — at  present  Colonel  A.  II.  Coles,  D.S.O. — and  a  stafif  of 
something  like  thirty  English  officers,  including  those  of  the  Indian 
contingent.  The  force  under  this  department  consists  of  the  4th  Battalion 
King's  African  Kitles  (Negro  soldiers — Sudanese,  Baganda,  Somalis,  etc.),. 
the  5th  K.A.B.  (Indian  contingent)  -about  400  Panjabis  and  Sikhs  from 
the  Indian  Army;  and  the  constabulary  or  police,  some  1,060  men 
(Negroes)  under  British  police  officers,  who  are  non-commissioned  officers 
from  the  British  Arm  v. 

The  present  administrative  capital  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  at 
Entebbe,  on  the  i)eninsula  of  that  name  which  juts  out  into  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  native  capital  of  Mengo. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  administrations  of  the  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  Protectorates  have  remained    separate,  each  answerable  direct 
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to  the  Foreign  Office.  Tbe  Protet-lorate  of  Zanzibar  is  a  native  state 
theoretically  admiui^tered  liv  the  ^^tilian  aud  the  ministers  whom  he 
apiM>ints,  The  representative  of  the  British  Goverament  at  Zanzibar  is 
at  the  present  moment  also  (.'ommissioner  and  Consul-General  for  East 
Africa,  a  |iortion  of  the  coast-lands  of  the  East  African  Protectorate 
being  regarded  as  jiart  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  dominions,  and 
administered  to  some  extent  in  his  name.  This  coast  Province  of 
Snyyidieh  is  »till  snbject  to  the  inconvenient  and  harassing  treaty  rights 
of  other  Euro)iean  Powers,  rights  which  were  unfortunately  not  got  rid 
of  (as  they   should    have  been)  when  the   British   Government   assumed   a 


Protectorate  over  Zanzilmr.  Negotiations  for  the  abolition  of  these  special 
treaty  rights  are  in  progress  with  Germany  and  France,  but  have  not, 
I  believe.  l>een  yet  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Consequently  a  small 
jwrtion  of  the  Ka.-it  Africa  Protectorate  is  being  administered  urder  rather 
esceptional  <.-onditions  as  though  it  were  a  portion  of  the  territories  ruled 
by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

In  addition  to  these  three  East  African  Protectorates  may  be  mentioned 
Somatilaud,  a  territory  immediately  opposite  Aden,  which  consists  of  a  con- 
siderable slice  of  the  Northern  Somali  coast-lands.  To  any  one  able  to  take 
an  unprejudiced  and  large-minded  view  of  the  present  situation  in  East 
Africa,  it  must  appear  highly  desirable  that  all  of  these  four  Protectorates — 
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or  at  any  rate  the  Protectorates  of  Uganda  and  East  Africa — shoiild  be 
placed  under  one  administration,  conducted  by  a  competent  official  with  the 
rank  of  a  High  Commissioner.  Uganda  is  merely  the  hinterland  of  East 
Africa.  East  Africa  is  mainly  valuable  as  being  the  region  furnishing 
the  best  seaports  for  the  outlet  of  the  products  of  Uganda.  The  postal 
services  of  the  two  Protectorates  were  already  fused  under  the  Special 
Commission.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  fusion  of  other  departments 
should  be  delayed.  It  would  lead  to  a  decided  economy  in  the  number 
of  officials,  to  the  complete  absence  of  any  further  friction  caused  by 
the  emulation  of  two  rival  Protectorates  as  to  which  should  show  the 
highest  local  revenue,  and  to  a  single  policy  being  adopted  throughout 
on  all  questions  of  importance  affecting  the  natives.  At  the  present 
time  appeals  from  the  law  courts  of  these  two  Protectorates  are  sent 
to  Zanzibar,  where  the  judicial  officers  appointed  to  try  these  appeals 
know  little  or  nothing  of  native  laws  and  customs  and  the  general 
conditions  of  inner  'Africa.  Moreover,  Zanzibar,  like  Mombasa  and 
Entebbe  (or  any  other  spot  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda),  is  not 
thoroughly  healthy  for  the  residence  of  Europeans — very  much  the 
reverse.  We  have,  oil  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  a  remarkable  area  of  absolutely  healthy  country. 
Apart  from  the  Nandi  Plateau — wherein  I  have  fancifully  sketched  out  a 
territory  as  large  as  Belgium,  and  almost  without  existing  human 
inhabitants,  which  should  become  a  future  White  Man's  Colony — apart 
from  the  Nandi  Plateau,  the  area  of  absolutely  healthy  country  is  not 
exhausted.  The  whole  Rift  Valley,  from  Naivasha  on  the  south  to  near 
Lake  Baringo  on  the  north,  is  almost  equally  healthy,  though  not 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  handing  over  en  bloc  to  the  white  man. 
Why  should  not,  one  asks — ^and  no  effective  negative  reply  can  be  given 
— a  central-  Government  for  all  British  East  Africa  be  founded  at  some 
suitable  spot  on  the  railway,  on  the  Nandi  Plateau,  some  Simla  of  East 
Africa,  with  an  absolutely  healthy  European  climate? 

An  administrative  capital  founded  here  would  be  only  thirty-six  hours' 
journey  even  by  the  existing  slow  trains  from  Mombasa,  and  therefore 
twenty  days  from  London,  two  days  from  Zanzibar,  seven  days  from  British 
Somaliland,  two  days  from  the  administrative  capital  of  Uganda,  ten  days 
from  the  Congo  Free  State  boundary,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  Albertine 
Nile,  and  not  more  than  three  weeks  even  by  the  existing  means  of 
communication  from  the  frontier  posts  on  the  Uganda  side  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.  The  Eastern  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  might  become  the 
home  province  of  this  great  East  African  territory,  in  the  heart  of  which 
would  reside  the  Governor-General  or  High  Commissioner.  Separate  com- 
missioners might  still  be  appointed  for  the  special  management  of  Uganda 
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(to  reside  at  Kntebbe),  of  tlie  Coast  Province  (at  Mombasa),  at  Zaimibar 
(to  supervise  the  administration  of  the  Sultan's  (ioveniment),  and  at 
Berbera  (to  conduct  the  affairs  of  British  Ho  ma  H  land).  But  the  budgets 
of  the  Imi)erial  expenditure  in  all  these  Protectorates  might  be  combined 
in  one  by  the  Treasury  of  the  High  Commissioner  on  the  Kandi  Plateau. 
Here  also  might  sit  n  Supreme  Court  for  East  Africa.  From  this  post 
also  might  be  managed  the  Uganda  Hnilnay  and  the  direction  of  all  the 
Imperial  forces  in  the  East  African  territories. 


This  plan  would  certainly  enanre  the  regular  and  good  government  and 
orderly  finances  of  the  British  Protectorates  in  East  Africa.  It  would 
also  be  attended  to  here  that  the  I'ganda  Kailway  was  maintained  and 
conducted  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  return  to  the  British 
tasimyer  of  the  money  expended  on  its  construction,  but  also  in  strict 
relation  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  East  Africa.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  direction  carried  on  from  East  Africa  would  be  lietter  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  Protectorates  and  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  on 
the  railway  than  a  managing  committee  meeting  in  London.      The   High 
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Oommissioner  also,  being  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  British 
East  Africa,  would  be  actuated  by  no  petty  feelings  of  special  interest  in 
Uganda,  in  Mombasa,  in  Somaliland,  or  in  Zanzilmr  to  champion  one  part 
of  the  territories  under  his  government  more  than  another.  The 
adoption  of  this  [Kjlicy  would  relieve  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility. 

In  concluding  this  general  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  something  of  interest  may  be  said  about  the  Christian 
propaganda  which  has  been  carried  on  there  since  1877  and  the  present 
organisation  of  the  three  mis.^ionary  societies  working  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  whole  of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Uganda,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  District  of  Butambala  and  the  suburbs  of  Mengo  and  Entebbe, 
is  nominally  Christian,  the  people  of  this  religion  belonging  to  either  the 
Roman  or  the  Anglican  Churches.  I  write  *'  nominally,"  because  no  doubt 
a  large  number  of  the  peasants  still  remain  pagan  in  their  ideas  and 
beliefs,  although  ostensibly  they  have  followed  their  chiefs  in  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  or,  in  a  very  much  less  degree,  of  Islam.  The 
accompanying  map  will  show  the  general  distribution  of  religions  in  the 
Protectorate.  Elsewhere  than  in  Uganda  proper,  Christianity  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  Toro,  and  is  rapidly  conquering  much  of  Unyoro, 
Ankole,  and  Busoga.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  absolutely  failed  to  take 
root  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  Kavirondo  countries  or  in  a  general  way 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate  and  in  the  Nile  Province. 
In  the  last-named  division  no  attempts  at  Christian  propaganda  have  been 
made  as  yet  since  the  Austrian  Komau  Catholic  Mission  came  to  complete 
failure  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Anglican  Mission  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  presided 
over  locally  at  the  present  da}'  by  the  Bishop  of  Uganda,  the  Right  Rev. 
Alfred  Tucker,  D.D.  The  staff  working  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Protectorate  was  as  follows  in  the  beginning  of  1901  :  22  clergy,  2  medical 
missionaries,  13  lay  missionaries,  and  22  ladies  attached  to  the  mission  as 
teachers,  nurses,  etc.  This  gives  a  total  European  staff  of  59.  The 
number  of  stations  at  which  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  working 
is  20.  The  native  Anglican  Church  working  in  connection  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Uganda  has  a  staff  of  27  clergy,  53  licensed 
readers,  and  2,408  native  teachers,  male  and  female.  This  staff  is  entirely 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  native  Church.  The  provinces  or 
districts  of  the  Protectorate  in  which  the  missionary  work  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  being  carried  on  are  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  the  Districts  of 
Unyoro,  Toro,  Busoga,  Ankole,  liukedi,  and  Elgon. 

As  regards  education,  the  Anglican  Mission  has   established   schools    in 
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connection  witli  its 
above-cHuinerated  Na- 
tions, at  which  children 
arc  taught  to  read  ami 
write  in  their  own 
I  a  II  Ullage.  At  >lengo 
and  one  or  two  of  the 
higher  ^-houls  additional 
iii>tructioii  is  given  in 
Knglish.  arit liDiptic. 
geography,  and  other 
subjects  likely  to  Ite  of 
ui^  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent amongst  the  (lupils. 
At  an  avt-r.ige  of  fifteen 
schools  in  HMHl.  5.935 
ix>ys  ami  4.770*  girls 
nnvivetl  instruction  viirv- 
iiig  from  reading  and 
writing  in  the  native  language  only,  (o  somewhat  advani'ei.i  instruction 
in  Knglisli.  aritlimetif,  geography,  etc.  During  the  years  fnnu  1899 
to  19U1  12.>.7;i7  lM>oks  'religious  atid  educational  i  were  sold  bv  the 
rhurch  Mi>sionary  Society  to  natives  of  the  Protectorate  at  prices 
amounting  in  the  aggregsite  to  i,2.459. 

From  statistics  furnished  to  me  by  the  Anglican  Mission  in  I'ganda, 
I  should  estimate  that  at  least  2(HUHKI  natives  of  I'ganda  and  the  adjoining 
districts  have  been  taught  to  read  by  this  ndssion  since  its  establishment. 
At  the  educational  establishments  of  this  nii>»ion  there  have  been  sold 
during  the  same  ]>eriod  of  two  years  7,448  note-  and  exercise-books  and 
8:{.4)UI  sheets  of  writing-pai>er.  Bishop  Tucker  states:  "Within  a  com- 
[Kiratively  short  time  it  will  be  possible  to  sup|>ly  the  Government  offices 
and  mercantile  contmuDity  with  clerks.  inter|>reters,  >torekeepers,  etc., 
aud  the  Bag;tnda  will  be  able  thus  to  take  their  propter  place  in  the 
administration  and  commercial  life  of  their  country." 

Kegiirding  industrial  work  carried  ou  by  the  same  mission — a  work 
lommenced  in  lli77  by  Alexander  Uackay,  whose  name  should  always  be 
held  in  reverent  and  affectionate  meniory  by  Europeans  and  natives  of  tlie 
IVoteotonite  alike — this  branch  of  the  mission  was  specially  reo^anised 
imder  >lr.  K.  liorup  in  1899.  At  the  industrial  establishments  of  the 
Anglican  Mission  there  are  l>eing  taught  at  the  present  time  carpentry, 
joinery,  wood-iuniing.  blacksmith's  work,  and  printing.  Those  received  for 
*  In  1901  12,363  children  of  both  sexes  received  instruction. 
VOL.  I.  18 
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industrial  training  vary  in  age  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years.  In  1900 
the  printing  de})artment  of  the  mission  turned  out  100,000  impressions 
from  four  printing  presses,  which  are  regularly  running.  A  great  deal  of 
Government  printing  work  for  the  political,  administrative,  and  military 
departments  was  successfully  undertaken.  A  little  paper  called  Uganda  Notes 
is  now  produced,  independently  of  the  mission,  at  one  of  the  presses,  by  native 
printers.  It  should  be  added,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  is  given  to  the  natives,  and  a  good  deal  of  printing 
is  conducted  in  the  following  native  languages,  which  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  first  place  by  the  Anglican  and  Koman  Catholic  missionaries : 
Luganda,  Urunyoro  (which  serves  as  the  common  language  for  the  whole  of 
the  Western  Province),  Lusoga,  and  several  distinct  dialects  and  languages 
in  the  District  of  Bukedi.  Mr.  Borup,  at  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Mission, 
states:  **  I  find  the  Baganda  as  apt  and  quick  to  learn  industrial  pursuits 
as  the  average  boy  in  England.  ...  I  should  say  indeed  that  they 
were  rather  quicker  in  intelligence  than  Europeans,  were  I  not  afraid  of 
being  taken  for  an  enthusiast.  To  take  printing  as  an  instance:  after  less 
than  two  years'  training  I  am  able  to  leave  the  actual  working  of  the 
printing  office — namely,  type-setting,  making  up  pages,  locking  up  forms, 
correcting  after  proofs  have  been  read  and  marked,  getting  the  press  ready 
for  printing,  distributing  type,  cutting  paper,  doing  light  bookbinding, 
etc.,  entirely  to  the  Baganda  youths  trained  in  the  mission." 

An  extensive  medical  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Uganda.  A  large  and  admirably  appointed  hospital  has  been 
erected  at  Mengo,  at  which  in  the  year  1900  there  were  33,983  out-patients 
and  511  in-patients.  The  hospital  contains  sixty-one  beds,  and  its  staff 
consists  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Cook,  B.A.,  M.D. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Cook,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. ;  Dr. 
E.  H.  Bond,  ^I.D. ;  an  English  sister,  three  qualified  English  nurses,  and  five 
native  assistants. 

The  Koman  Church  is  represented  by  two  missionary  societies  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate — that  of  the  White  Fathers,  which  is  mainly  French, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  regency  of  Tunis  and  in  Algeria ;  and  the  Mill 
Hill  Mission,  which  is  English,  and  proceeds  from  the  well-known  Roman 
Catholic  Missionary  College  at  Mill  Hill,  Middlesex.  The  Mission  of  the  \Vhit« 
Fathers  is  presided  over  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  by  Monseigneur  Henri 
Streicher,  Bishop  of  Tabarca  and  Apostolical  Vicar  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  White  Fathers  entered  Uganda  in  1879. 
These  missionaries  met  with  a  very  cordial  rece[>tion  from  Mutesa,  and 
were  endowed  by  him  with  a  small  property.  This  mission  underwent 
the  same  vici>situdes  and  dangers  in  the  years  previous  to  the  institution 
of  the  British  Protectorate  that  were  undergone  by  the  agents  of  the 
Church     Missionary    Society.       In     1894,    owing    to    the     more    peaceful 
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Slate  of  atfairs  which 
oonimeuivd.  ihe  mis.-'iou 
wa,-i  able  to  fxtend  its 
work  in  the  dirvotiou 
of  rnvoTO.  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Toro. 
At  the  |>i>'^iit  time  it,< 
siations  are  (.-ontiuett  to 
these  two  di-lrii-t-*.  aiid 
to  the  ijivater  (art  of 
the  Kiii^loai  of  I'gauda. 
The  ^lission  of  tlieVhite 
Fathers  had  fourteen  sta- 
tions e^tablishe.i  in  li'lX). 
nearly  all  of  them  wiihin 
(he   KiuL;don]  of  I  gauda 

aiid  in  the  Sese  Islands,  with  two  stations  iu  Toro  and  one  in  Tnyoro.  M 
Rii)«^.  a  suburb  of  Mengo.  (Iiert'  i(t  a  conveDtnal  establishment  for  the 
edm-atioii  of  girls.  TheaSklr^  of  the  mission  are  directed  in  the  TgaTida  Pn>- 
teciorate  by  a  bishop,  thirty-seven  j-riests.  eight  lay  brothers,  and  six  sisters, 

Tiie  French  Mission  ]>ossesses  a  magniAcent  stone  cathedral  ht  Rulwga 
(Mengo).  .\il  its  fourteen  stations  are  built  in  brick,  the  bricks  lla^ing 
been  made  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  aided  by  Bagaiida  workers. 
The  >tatioiis  are  siu7\>unded  by  niagniliceiit  gardens  producing  abundance 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  the  bestowal  of  which  the  missionaries  are 
very  generous.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  While  Fathers  to  |irociue  from 
the  t-ouutry  itself  ever\lhing  which  they  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  mission  and  for  their  own  sustenance.  Thus,  alcohol  which  is  required 
for  the  dis|>ensarv  pharmacy  and  for  industrial  purposes  is  distilled  by 
tiie  missionaries  themselves  from  the  juice  of  the  banana,  whilst  they 
likewise  make  all  the  oil  they  re)|uire  for  their  lam|is  from  sesamnm  seeds. 

The  mission  !ias  founded  two  principal  hospitals,  and  medical  attendance 
was  given  lo  82.374  i»tients  in  1900,  .An  asylum  for  le|iers  has  been 
founileil  at  the  princi|tal  station  of  ihe  mission  in  Buddu.  and  was  occupied 
bv  fifteen  lejien-  in  I91M).  The  number  of  ihe  registered  and  baptised 
Christians  on  the  books  of  the  French  Mission  iu  1900  was  30.472.  There 
are  staietl  to  Iv  twice  as  mauy  cateehumens  who  are  going  through  a 
course  of  preparation  before  baptism.  .\yian  from  the  churches  at  the 
fourteen  mission  stations,  there  are  412  oratories  or  chapels  maintained 
by  the  native  adherents  of  this  mission  in  the  villages.  Twenty-four 
schools  are  mainlaiued  by  the  French  Mission  in  which  teaching  is 
given    by    the    Fathers;    2,516    children    of    both    sexes    were    receiving 
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education  at  these  schools  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  This  mission 
congratulates  itself  on  the  success  it  has  recently  met  with  in  training 
native  women  to  be  teachers  in  village  schools.  These  subsidiary  centres 
of  instruction  given  through  native  teachers  are  said  to  amount  to  as 
many  as  700.  There  is  a  kind  of  native  college  established  at  Kisubi, 
from  which  important  results  in  education  are  expected.  Teaching  is 
given  to  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  in  Latin  and  in  English,  in 
arithmetic  and  geography.  A  certain  amount  of  Kiswahili  is  being  taught 
to  those  pujals  who  may  ]je  likely  to  obtain  positions  as  interpreters.  A 
gymnasium  has  been  erected  at  Kisubi,  close  to  the  lake  shore.  In 
a  canal  which  is  thought  to  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of  crocodiles  or 
hippoiK)tamuses  swimming  is  taught,  and  exercise  in  paddling  canoes 
takes  place.  On  the  greens  attached  to  the  educational  institute  at  the 
same  place,  football,  single-stick,  and  other  games  are  encouraged. 

The  English  Koman  Catholic  Mission,  under  the  able  direction  of 
the  Right  Kev.  Henry  Hanlon,  D.I).,  Bishop  of  Teos  and  Apostolical 
Vicar  of  the  Upper  Nile,  has  been  too  short  a  time  in  existence  to  have 
been  able  to  produce  the  results  attained  by  the  AnglicaJi  and  French 
Missions  already  described.  The  Mill  Hill  Mission  is  most  strongly 
represented  in  Busoga,  though  it  has  also  stations  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  and  at  the  capital,  Mengo.  The  Fathers  of  this 
mission  are  chiefly  English,  Irish,  and  Dutch.  Bishop  Hanlon  is  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  two  Koman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Uganda 
roval  familv,  who  stand  verv  near  to  the  throne  in  line  of  succession. 
There  is  some  idea,  I  believe,  of  Bishop  Hanlon's  work  being  extended 
in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  where  at  present  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  on  a  Christian  propaganda. 

As  regards  Islam,  its  recognised  head  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  is 
the  Prince  Mbogo,  son  of  Suna,  a  former  king  of  Uganda,  and  great- 
uncle  of  the  little  king.  In  the  religious  settlement  which  was  commenced 
by  Sir  Gerald  Portal  and  terminated  by  the  work  of  my  Special  Commission, 
a  district  of  Uganda  (Butambala)  was  set  aj)art  for  Muhammadans  to 
settle  in  (without  prejudice  to  Christians),  and  its  administration  is 
entrusted  to  one  of  the  recognised  chiefs  of  districts  who  is  a  Muhammadan. 
A  large  mosque  has  recently  been  built  at  Mengo  by  Prince  Mbogo,  and 
mosques  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Protectorate  where  there  is  any  communit}' 
of  Moslems  who  desire  to  establish  a  place  of  worship.  l^esides  the 
District  of  Butambala  and  suburbs  of  Mengo  and  Entebbe  in  Uganda 
proper,  Muhammadans  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  south-eastern 
division  of  Ankole,  in  parts  of  Busoga  and  Unyoro,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ttiver  Nile  in  the  Nile  Province,  and  in  the  country  of  F^tuka. 
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CHAPTER    IX 
COMMEBCIAL   PBOSPECTS 

TO  avoid  lengthy  titles  and  adopt  plain  ones,  I  have  headed  this 
chapter  *'  Commercial  Prosj^ects."  In  reality,  however,  I  cannot 
help  making  it  a  kind  of  a|»ologia  on  the  whole  question  of  recent 
|X)litical  enterj^rise  in  Africa.  I  am  only  too  well  aware  that  the  British 
taxpayer  in  every  class,  the  earnest  philanthropist  who  repudiates 
commercial  gain  as  a  justification  for  planting  the  British  flag — the  editor 
of  Truth,  in  short,  whom  the  anxious  advocate  for  extending  British  rule 
always  has  in  his  mind's  eye  as  the  jierson  to  whom  he  mentally  addre5;ses 
his  justification — are  asking  now  with  renewed  fonv  whether  the  statesmen 
of  both  ] Arties  betw€*en  1885  and  1894  did  not  gravely  blunder  when 
thev  vielded  to  iniblic  sentiment  and  assumed  for  Great  Britain  heavy 
re>iK)nsihilities  in  tropical  and  unhealthy  Africa.  Tliese  critics  point  to 
the  wars  which  have  occurred  betw€*en  the  British  forces  and  the  natives 
as  a  proi;»f  that  our  protection  was  not  desired  and  had  to  be  imposed  by 
force.  They  single  out  an  individual  atrocity  as  a  sample  of  the  white 
man's  daily  conduct,  and  having  thus  shown  the  fallacy  from  the  philan- 
thropical  |»oint  of  view  of  our  exj^nsive  efforts  to  administer  an  area  in 
tropical  Africa  which  equals  the  united  extent  of  Euro[>e  without  Russia, 
they  brush  aside  the  question  of  commercial  gain  either  by  declaring  it 
to  Iv  non-existent  and  not  likely  to  come  to  |>ass,  or  by  alleging  that  it 
is  no  justification  for  that  shedding  of  blood  which  seems  to  have  l^een 
inevitable  in  the  founding  of  these  Protectorates.  I  will  deal  later  with 
the  commercial  ijuestion.  l^et  me  say  something  on  the  philanthropic 
as|»ect.  There  is,  it  is  true,  also  a  jwlitical  justification  for  some  of  these 
Protect onites.  Their  proximity  to  places  like  Aden  and  Egypt,  or  their 
long  tvnnection  with  Indian  commerce,  might  l^  considered  some  small 
measure  of  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  their  acquirement. 
But  this  alone  would  certainly  not  be  suflicient  to  justify  the  lengths  to 
which  we  have  gone.  I  will  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  philanthropic 
and  commercial  results  of  this  |)olicy,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  they 
have  not   been  unworthy  of  the  sacrifices  made. 
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Those    who    read    the    works    of    the    English,    German,    and    French 
explorers  who   travelled   at   the  back  of  our  West  African  colonies   on  the 
Niger,  in  the  Western  Sudan,  and  about  I^ke  Chad  down  to,  let  us  say,  six 
years  ago,  must  admit  that  unless  one  and  all  of  these  travellers  had  been 
deliberately  lying,  the  bloodshed  and  misery  that  went  on  in  these  regions 
was  incomparably  more  awful  than  the  whole  sum  of  "  atrocities "  inflicted 
by  ill-conducted    Europeans,  or   produced    by    European    warfare   with   the 
natives  incidental  to  the  extension  of  European  rule  over  the  western  third 
of  Africa.      I    for  one,  with  every  desire  to  be  unprejudiced,  cannot  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  natives  of  Nigeria  have  immensely 
gained  in  happiness   and  security  of  life   and  property  wherever  we    have 
undertaken  the  direct  administration  and  control  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  live.     Those   who    may  desire    to   realise    what    the   condition    of  the 
natives  was  before  British  control  of  some  kind  was  established  in  Nigeria 
should  especially   read   the    works  of  Barth,   Rohlfs,   and    Baikie,  and   the 
African  (Slave  Trade)  Blue  Books  from    1866    to    1884:  200,  300  Negroes 
may  have  been  killed  in  a  war  which  abolished  the  bloody  rule  of  Benin, 
but  this  abolished  r&jime  caused  the  death,  often  under  circumstances   of 
horrible    torture,  of  at    least    1,000    negroes    per  annum,  while    under  this 
dominion  no  one  but  the  king  or  the   sorcerer  dared  to  grow  rich  or  had 
any  security  that  the  property  accumulated  by  his  industry  would  remain 
with  him    and   descend    to    his    children.     Visit    the    rivers    of   the    Niger 
Delta  now   and  see  if  you  can  state  with  truth  that   the  negroes   are  not 
happy,  numerous,  and  commencing  to  lead  a  civilised  and  comfortable  life. 
Then,  again,  in  British  Central  Africa.     Prior  to  the  effective  develop- 
ment of  British  control  continual  loss  of  life  was   going    on    amongst    the 
natives.     The   Arabs   and  their  adherents,  the    Muhammadan  Yaos,  traded 
and  raided    all  through    the    eastern    part    of  the    territory  for  slaves,  this 
slave-raiding   resulting   in    a    very    great    loss   of  life,   whilst    the    miseries 
endured   by  the    slaves    on  their  way  to  the    coast  have  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
been  exaggerated    by  travellers    like  Livingstone.       Mlozi,  the  Arab  raider 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  final  struggle  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  must 
have    been    responsible  in  his  time  for  the  death  of  something  like  10,000 
negroes  of  the  surrounding  Wankonde  tribes.    The  Arab  often  killed  for  the 
mere  lust  and  joy  of  killing.     His  black  slaves  and  soldiers  shared  his  ferocity. 
Captive  women  were    needlessly  murdered    in    cold    blood.     Their  children 
were  torn  from  them  and  thrown  into  the  camp  fires  or  spitted  on  spears. 
A  large  number  of  boys  were   mutilated   to   provide    eunuchs    for  Muham- 
madan liarim?.     Bands   of  Zulus  who  had  left    South  Africa   owing  to  the 
civil  wars  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  established  kingdoms 
which  involved  i)er[)etual  bloodshed  in  internecine  fighting  and  aggressive 
attacks  on  other  tribes  in  the  territories  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.     Portuguese 
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half-castes  of  Cioanese  ejrtraetion  set  themselves  up  as  inde[>endent  chiefs 
on  the  Central  Zamberi  and  slew,  with  the  same  ferocity  as  the  Arab,  those 
whom  thev  could  not  enslave.  There  was  scareelv  a  wilderness  which  one 
crossed  in  the  earlv  davs  of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  which 
did  not  bear  traces,  old  or  recent,  of  destroyed  villages  and  abandoned 
plantations,  and  murdered  men  and  women.  To  [x>ssess  a  few  cattle  or 
to  have  cultiMtteii  a  little  more  com  than  was  absolulelv  necessarv  for 
the  food  of  one's  familv  was  sufficient  to  draw  down  on  one  the  attacks 
of  robbers  or  the  pressure  of  one's  own  chief.  A  warlike  tribe  like  the 
Aweml^  would  de\*astate  the  countries  round  their  home  over  a  ring  fifty 
miles  broad,  and  of  immense  circumference. 

If  you  vi>it  the  Kazembe's  capital  near  I^ke  Mweru  at  the  present 
day,  you  will  still  see  a  large  projwrtion  of  the  ]H>pulation  without  hands 
or  without  ears,  or  mutilated  in  some  other  fashion,  these  being  the 
]>unishmenis  or  acts  of  spite  to  which  the  native  ruler  was  chiefly  inclined. 
I  should  think,  until  the  British  Protectorate  became  effective,  five  |ier 
cent,  of  the  Negro  population  of  these  countries  was  killed  every  year  by 
the  ]K>ison  ordeal.  In  most  districts  there  was  not  a  single  woman  of  fifty 
hni  had  had  |ierha|>s  ten  times  in  her  life  to  flee  into  the  bush  and  conceal 
herself  there  half-starved,  whilst  her  native  village  was  in  the  hands  of 
slave-raiders,  invadine  Zulus,  or  the  soldierv  of  her  own  chief,  who  were 
amusing  themselves  and  their  master  by  a  little  rapine  and  shedding  of 
bUxKl.  In  the  wars  which  were  necessarv  with  Arab,  Yao,  and  Zulu  to 
found  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate — wars,  it  must  be  remembered, 
i^arried  on  in  the  main  by  natives  of  the  Protectorate  fighting  under  oar 
flag — there  cannot  have  l>een  killed  from  first  to  last  more  than  1.500 
|KH>ple  on  both  sides.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  {.lopulation  is  sufficient 
witness  to  the  gain  in  human  life  and  happiness  which  has  been  purchased 
bv  the  death  of  those  l,5iK>  men. 

It  has  been  the  <ame  in  Uganda.  If  one  reads  the  works  of  Speke, 
of  Stanley,  of  the  Kev.  \V.  P.  Ashe,  of  Lugard,  and  Colvile,  one  realises 
what  a  bloody  country  was  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  before  it  came  under 
British  cinurol.  The  flow  of  human  blood  must  have  been  such  a  common 
sight  as  to  render  the  Baganda  singularly  callous.  S|>eke  gives  a  pathetic 
account  of  Mutesa's  wives  lieing  hurried  off  to  a  cruel  exe<?ution  for  most 
trivijil  reasons,  raising  their  wailing  cries  of  '*  O  my  lord,  O  my  master," 
as  they  |mssed  him  on  the  way.  Sometimes  the  reasons  for  these  death 
sentences  were  that  a  wife  had  failed  to  close  the  door  as  she  |iassed  out 
of  a  courtyard  or  she  had  pulled  the  door  to  when  to  do  so  was  a  breach 
of  native  etiquette.  The  worship  of  the  spirits  in  Uganda  and  Busoga 
involved  constant  human  sacrifice.  At  the  accession  of  a  new  chief  in 
Busoga  di>gusting  mutilations  took  place  of  young  men  and  virgins,  which 
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must  often  have  resulted  in  their  death  from  gangrene  or  loss  of  blood. 
In  the  countries  speaking  the  sjjeeeh  of  Unyoro  native  custom  |X)sitively 
required  the  suicides  of  wives  on  their  husbands'  graves.  But  the  warfare 
that  took  place ! — the  constant  loss  of  life  that  was  due  to  civil  wars 
or  the  aggressions  on  or  by  other  states;  raids  from  Uganda  into  Unyoro 
to  obtain  extra  wives  for  the  chiefs,  raids  from  Unyoro  into  Toro  and 
Ankole  to  snatch  cattle  and  seize  women ;  then  again,  further  east, 
whole  tribes  wiped  out  of  existence.  This  has  occurred  again  and  again. 
The  population  of  ]>arts  of  Kavirondo  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon,  of  the 
Nvando  Valley,  and  of  much  of  the  Nandi  Plateau  has  been  absolutelv 
extinguished — men,  women,  and  children  being  slain,  and  the  remnant 
starving  to  death  in  the  bush.  One  can  only  say  that  in  every  district 
there  prevailed  absolute  insecurity  for  life  or  property.  There  may  have 
been  the  most  carefully  framed  native  laws  and  customs  inflicting  on  the 
negro's  daily  life  an  amount  of  etiquette  which  we  should  find  intolerable ; 
but  although  these  may  have  secured  the  law  and  order  of  a  village,  they 
were  no  defence  against  aggression  from  a  rival  village,  or  the  downward 
swoop  of  some  robber  tribe  who  scarcely  even  felt  the  common  tie  of 
humanity  with  the  peaceful  cultivators  whose  blood  they  shed  with  jx)sitive 
enjoyment,  whose  habitations  they  laid  waste,  and  whose  cattle  they  stole. 
Famines,  epidemics  of  smallpox  or  of  bubonic  plague,  attacks  of  a  virulent 
dysentery  caused  by  bad  water  and  semi-starvation,  would  slay  here 
6,(K)0,  here  10,000,  elsewhere  wipe  out  a  whole  nation.  The  cattle  plague 
would  come  down  from  the  north,  and  since  there  was  no  central  Govern- 
ment to  check  it  or  to  segregate  infected  herds,  disease  would  wipe  off  all 
the  cattle  froni  a  country  as  large  as  Wales,  reducing  its  inhabitants,  who 
had  hitherto  dei>ended  solely  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  to  starvation  or  a  disa^trous  emigration. 

As  regards  famines,  I  may  be  told  that  British  rule  in  India  has  of 
late  been  coincident  with  terrible  famines.  This  is  true :  but  the  people 
who  put  this  forward  do  not  stop  to  inquire  how  bad  the  famine  would 
have  been  if  there  were  no  British  Government,  or  whether  the  famine 
could  ever  have  taken  place  but  for  the  enormous  and  unchecked  increase 
of  population  which  has  taken  place  under  British  rule,  whereby  India 
possesses  almost  more  inhabitants  than  she  can  support.  As  regards  Uganda 
and  Busoga  and  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Mount  Elgon,  where  famine 
has  occurred  since  our  acquaintance  with  those  countries,  it  has  been  of  a 
kind  which  will  be  henceforth  certainly  preventable  under  a  well-organised 
Administration.  Warfare  and  the  deflection  of  cultivators  to  unjn'ofitable 
fighting  was  one  reason.  Partial  failure  of  rain  was  another ;  but  this  last 
would  have  been  of  but  little  effect  if  the  natives  had  been  taught  to 
irrigate  their  fields  from  streams  which  never  fail. 
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Freedom  of  religion  has  certainly  been  one  result  of  a  British 
Administration  in  Uganda.  A  man  may  now  be  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Muhammadan  or  pagan,  without  fear  of  his  life  or  without  loss  of  his 
property.  I  am  honestly  convinced,  and  so  I  think  would  be  any 
unprejudiced  observer,  that  so  far  as  happiness  of  the  natives  goes,  our 
Protectorate  over  Uganda  has  been  justified,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  in 
Africa. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  pronounce  on  the  work  of  other 
nations  on  the  same  lines.  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  condition  of 
Tunis,  Senegal,  and  Dahome  under  the  French  was  a  hundred  times 
better  than  the  state  of  those  countries  when  entirely  left  to  the  devices 
of  native  rulers.  Here  and  there  a  native  of  Unvamwezi  mav  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  a  German  sergeant ;  but  the  people  know,  at  any  rate, 
that  as  long  as  they  pay  their  taxes  and  obey  the  law  their  lives  and 
property  are  secure.  But  I  feel  we  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  our  own  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  without 
tuiiiing  aside  to  criticise  the  work  of  other  nations.  Until  we  are  sure 
that  not  a  fault,  not  an  error  of  judgment,  remains  in  our  own  rule, 
that  there  is  not  a  thing  left  undone  that  ought  to  be  done,  we  may 
save  ourselves  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  involved  in  trying  to  show 
how  badly  the  French,  Germans,  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Portuguese 
manage  their  jx)Ssessions.  Let  their  work  be  judged  eventually  by  its 
results.  If  the  results  are  good,  then  the  work  cannot  have  been 
wholly  bad.  If  all  these  nations  are  treating  the  natives  abominably,  or, 
as  is  sometimes  complained  of  the  French  in  Senegal,  with  mistaken 
kindness,  then  no  doubt  the  expensive  failure  of  their  eflforts  will  be 
sufficient  punishment  to  the  countries  at  fault.  We  have  at  any  rate 
secured  a  sufficient  share  of  Africa  in  which  to  put  our  own  philanthropic 
theories  in  practice,  and  above  all  in  which  to  give  our  commerce 
absolutely  free  play. 

In  theory  I  maintain  that  inasmuch  as  we  entered  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  Protectorates  over  East  and  Central  Africa  mainly  in  the  interests 
of  the  natives,  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
countries  to  establish  British  protection  at  the  natives*  request,  in 
preference  to  allowing  them  to  come  under  the  sphere  of  another  Power; 
as  the  immediate  outcome  of  these  Protectorates  is  of  benefit  ])rineipally 
to  their  Negro  inhabitants,  it  is  to  the  natives  that  we  shculd  look  in 
the  first  instance  to  provide  according  to  their  means  the  funds  neces- 
.sary  to  maintain  an  economical  but  effective  Administration.  If  every 
adult  male  native  in  these  Protectorates  i)aid  88.  a  year  in  taxation,  there 
would  be  little,  if  any,  need  to  resort  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Kingdom    for   funds   to    supplement    the    cost    of    administration.       There 
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would  also  be  no  cause  for  the  British  taxpayer  to  complaiii  if  coffee  or 
rubber,  gold  or  ivory,  or  all  these  Mubstances  combined,  failed  to  provide 
a  lucrative  commerce  for  the  British  market.  The  Protectorate  would 
then  be  administered  purely  in  the  interests  of  the  black  man.  He 
at  least,  in  the  climate  of  the  country  wherein  he  was  bom,  does  not 
suffer  from  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  Kuro])ean  who  attempts  to 
settle  iu  i>arts  of  tropical  Africa;  he  at  least  is  happy  and  content  if 
he  can  maintain  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  grow 
food-stuffs  suited  to  his  country  and  his  jmlate.  But  the  native  in 
many  cases  has  no  cash  with  which  to  jmiv  his  taxes.  He  can  only 
earn  the  money  by  working,  say,  for  a  month,  or  by  collecting  and 
selling  rubber,  coffee,  or  some  other  saleable  substance  which  he  can 
acquire  without  robbing  other  people;  or  he  may  breed  cattle  for  the 
provision  market,  or  collett  oil  which  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  meet  the 
coat  of  transport  to  the  Euroi)ean  markets. 

But  do  these  countries  of  Uganda  produce  substances  of  sufficient 
value  to  induce  the  European  or  Asiatic  trader  to  buy  them  from  the 
native)!  or  to  cultivate  them  on  his  own  account  hj  means  of  jmid 
Dative  labour?  If  they  do,  then  again  the  question  of  equilibrium  iu 
the  Protectorate  finances  is  ultimately  decided.  Sup]x>sing  for  a  moment, 
however,  that  coffee  is  ultimat«ly  to  be  a  failure  in  British  Central 
Africa,*  or  that  the  existence  of  coffee,  cacao,  ivory,  oil-seeds,  hides, 
and  live-stock  in  moderate  quantities  in  Uganda  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  u  large  and  profitable  commerce,  is  there  no  other  way  by 
wliich  the  natives  of  these  Protectorates  may  prosper,  make  money, 
and,  with  far  less  sacrifice  than  the  average  inhabitant  of  European 
countries,  supi)ort  their  own  local  Administration  ?  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  method  which,  properly  regulated,  might  be  productive  of  most  bene- 
ficial results.  In  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi  there  exists  an  enormous 
demand  for  Negro  labour,  especially  in  countries  where  climatic  and 
other  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  use  white  men.  If  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Nile  there  exist  millions  of  black  men  by  no  means 
wftDting  in  enterprise,  by  no  means  fearing  long  journeys,  anxious  to 
obtuiii  a  litlle  money,  vfl  anxious  not  permanently  to  leave  their  homes; 
between  I  he  /.ambezi  and  the  Ornngt-  River  there  are  European  capitalists 
ready  to  use  any  amount  of  N'egni  hibour  at  good  rates  of  pay  for  the 
develMimiMit  of  the  mines  and  of  other  enterprises  in  which  the  whit* 
tic  and  other  rea.-on8,  is  an  impossibility.  It  doe 
the  general  interests  of  Africa  that  the  agen 
tp]y  should  be  brought  together, 
lemuch  Its  there  is  a  Negro  population  in  t 
I  think  no  such  thing. 
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South  African  colonies  of  j^rhaps  3,000,000  or  more,  the  men  of  these  Zulu, 
Basuto,  Bechuana,  and  Matabele  races  do  not  themselves  provide  all  the 
Negro  labour  that  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  British  South  Africa 
up  to  the  Zambezi.  The  reply  to  this  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  a  good  many 
of  the  young  men  do  go  to  work  in  the  mines  north  of  the  Orange  River ; 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ot-hers  find  work  as  drivers,  teamsters, 
labourers,  domestic  servants,  policemen,  etc.  Also  it  might  be  said  that 
as  all  these  natives  \ysLy  the  taxes  levied  on  them  and  maintain  themselves 
in  a  lawful  manner,  it  is  nobody's  business  what  they  do  with  their  sjiare 
time.  In  the  same  wav,  if  everv  native  of  the  Eastern  African  Protectorates 
paid  his  taxes  in  money  and  obtained  his  food  and  lodging  in  due  observance 
of  the  laws,  it  would  be  a  matter  entirely  for  his  own  consideration  whether 
he  was  to  earn  anything  in  excess  of  these  requirements :  he  and  his 
congeners  having  each  paid  their  yearly  tax,  the  Protectorate  they  lived 
in  would  be  indejiendent  of  a  British  subsidy,  and  at  the  very  worst 
would  l>e  maintained  without  cost  to  the  Im|>erial  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Negro  inhabitants  whose  taxes  sup|X)rted  it. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Negro  races  of  So^Uh  Africa,  though 
actjuitting  themselves  of  all  liability  in  the  way  of  taxation,  and  working  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  the  food,  lodging,  and  simple  luxuries  they  require,  do  not 
suffice  as  a  labour  force  for  the  complete  development  of  the  regions  between 
the  l>range  Kiver  and  the  Zambezi,  an  additional  reason  for  this  being  pro- 
bably that,  owing  to  their  much  more  advanced  condition  of  well-being,  they 
require  wages  far  in  excess  of  Central  African  natives,  whose  labour,  Ixn^ause 
less  skilled,  is  not  rated  so  highly.  Many  an  enterprise  in  Rhodesia,  or  in 
the  Transvaal,  or  in  Bechuanaland  might  be  worked  at  a  profitable  rate  and 
with  results  more  beneficial  to  the  country  if  a  supply  of  cheap  native 
laUiur  could  l>e  obtained  from  Central  Africa;  yet  the  cheap  rates  i>aid  for 
this  lalx>ur  would  seem  a  little  fortune  to  the  negro  from  Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika,  or  Uganda.  In  short,  the  gigantic  enteq>rises  of  Euro(>eans  in 
South  Africa  should  contribute  in  a  very  material  degree  to  the  support 
of  the  East  and  Central  African  Protectorates,  into  which  should  flow  for 
their  local  enrichment  a  fair  pro]x>rtion  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  ex|>ended 
daiiv  south  of  the  Zambezi. 

I  know  at  first  sight  that  certain  people  in  England,  keenly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Negro,  and  whose  interest  may  sometimes  border  on 
sentimentality,  will  exclaim  that  the  theory  I  am  propounding  of  turning 
Central  African  labour  into  undevelojied  South  Africa,  and  South  African 
money  into  unhealthy  Central  Africa,  is  but  a  disguised  re\i\'al  of  slavery. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince  the  really  honest  Negrophils  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  A  class  of  missionarv  now  nearlv  extinct  was  bitterlv 
opix)sed  to  the  enterprise  of  non-missionary  Europeans  in  Central  Africa, 
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and  to  any  steps  which  might  result  in  the  Central  Africans  leaving  their 
homes  to  go  far  afield  for  employment.  This  type  of  thinker,  narrow  if 
earnest,  would  have  preferred  that  the  Central  African  native  should 
remain  in  modified  savagery,  without  any  wants  or  tastes  than  those 
which  could  be  met  by  the  simple  instruction  and  pleasures  of  the 
mission  station.  This  class  of  missionary  did  not  realise  that  his  work, 
his  noble  calling,  was  a  preparatory  one;  that  the  pupils  he  had  taught 
must  take  certain  risks  and  go  far  afield  if  the  race  he  was  teaching  were 
really  to  benefit  by  the  introduction  of  Christian  civilisation.  These 
missionaries,  if  any  of  them  still  survive  with  unchanged  views,  would 
have  been  opposed  to  the  people  of  British  Central  Africa  going  to 
Khodesia,  to  the  natives  of  Uganda  visiting  the  East  African  coast  or 
Zanzibar.  They  would  have  preferred  their  converts  to  attain  old  age 
in  the  natal  village  with  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  in  the  fear 
lest  by  travel  they  should  escape  the  influence  of  the  particular  mission 
which  had  reared  them.  But  the  work  of  the  Lovedale  College  in  South 
Africa,  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  the  Free  Church  Mission,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  all  of  which  bodies  send  their  pu})ils  far  and 
wide,  is  probably  overcoming  such  prejudices.  Adherents  of  the  Church 
Missionarv  Societv  who  mav  have  been  taught  at  Sierra  Leone  or  in  the 
Niger  Delta  are  now  at  work  on  I^ke  Chad.  Men  of  Lovedale  College 
have  made  their  mark  as  teachers  of  fellow-negroes  on  Lake  Nyasa. 

What  possible  objection  can  the  real  philanthropist  — the  man  who  is 
no  faddist,  but  genuinely  desires  the  upraising  of  the  black  races — find  in 
the  intercourse  between  South  and  Central  Africa?  Provided  that  the 
native  of  Central  Africa  be  ensured  absolutely  good  and  fair  treatment, 
and  a  short  term  of  service  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  what  reasonable  objection 
can  be  taken  to  this  interchange  of  labour  and  capital  ?  In  the  days 
when  the  journey  from  Uganda  to  the  Indian  Ocean  was  three  months' 
trairtp  over  unhealthy  country  and  sterile  desert,  it  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  absurd  to  advocate  Baganda  workers  proceeding  to  South 
Africa ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  lands  north  and  south  of  the 
River  Zaml^ezi  were  ravaged  by  Arab,  Goanese,  and  Zulu  slave-raiders,  it 
would  have  been  criminal  to  suggest  that  a  body  of  unarmed  men  should 
have  left  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyasa  to  march  to  Buluwayo.  But  since 
all  these  journeys  now  can 'be  made  with  safety  and  celerity  and  under 
good  health  conditions,  provided  that  absolute  security  exists  for  the  fair 
and  humane  treatment  of  Negro  workers  in  South  Africa,  1  can  only  see 
that  real  good  would  result  by  this  filling  up  of  the  labour  market  in 
South  Africa  from  the  Protectorates  north  of  the  Zambezi. 

A  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed  which  shall  ensure  to  the 
native  of  Central  Africa  a  reasonable  return  for  his  trouble  and  displace- 
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ment.  The  term  of  service  should  be  at  first  limitcKl  to  one  year,  with 
obligatory  re|>atriatioii  at  the  expense  of  the  employer:  all  ¥rages  to  be 
l»aid  in  British  money,  in  cash,  not  in  trade  goods  :  medical  attendance 
to  Iv  furnisheil  by  the  employer;  and  lastly  a  "  Protector  of  Negro  Immi- 
grants" to  be  apjwinted  at  the  headquarters  of  each  im|x>rtant  district  to 
hear  and  reiiress  grievances.  Sunday  should  be  insisted  on  as  an  absolute 
day  of  re>t,  on  which  the  immigrants,  if  of  the  Christian  religion,  may 
be  able  to  attend  to  their  religious  exercises,  and  missionaries  of  the  faith 
to  which  they  l>elong  should  not  be  discouraged  in  communicating  with 
them.  For  Muhammadans  the  day  of  rest  might  be  Friday.  It  must 
Iv  remembereil  that  natives  from  most  of  the  districts  of  the  I'ganda 
Protectorate  and  East  Africa,  and  from  all  British  Central  Africa,  would 
not  find  themselves  in  a  very  strange  coimtrv  when  crossing  the  Zambezi, 
for  the  NegrtH»>  native  to  all  that  |»art  of  Africa!  would  s|)eak  languages 
so  closely  akin  to  those  s|K)ken  by  the  j>eople  who  had  come  from  these 
northern  regions  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  be  able  to  understand 
one  another. 

Xo  cohtinflsloii  should  be  exercised  in  the  Protectorates  to  oblige 
Negroes  to  go  so  far  afield  for  employment,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  local 
Administrations  need  do  nothing  to  discourfifjf  the  natives  of  the  country 
they  administer  from  proceeding  to  British  South  Africa  imder  proper 
guarantees  and  for  reasonably  short  sjiaces  of  time.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the 
intere>ts  of  these  Protectorates  that  re|Vitriation  should  be  insisted  on,  so 
that  the  native  of  I'jranda,  of  Nvasa,  or  of  East  Africa  mav  dulv  return 
to  his  home  and  the  >upix>rt  of  his  family  and  his  Government. 

Perhaps  capitalists  in  Jx)Uth  Africa  may  be  ]>ermitted  under  pro[>er 
guarantees  to  make  preliminary  exj^riments,  to  recruit  small  bands  of 
lal^ourers  in  the  Protectorates  mentioned  for  a  perioci  of  .service  not  more 
than  one  vear  south  of  the  Zamliezi.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  men  thus 
recruit €Hi  returned  in  good  health  to  their  homes  with  their  wages  honestly 
\K\\d  them  in  good  money,  and  with  tales  of  all  the  wonderful  things  they 
had  seen,  the  difficulty  henceforth  would  be  to  restrain  and  not  to  encourage 
the  emigration  of  Negro  labourers  to  the  South  African  dominions  for 
tem|K>rary  employment . 

In  the  early  days  of  the  East  African  Protectorates  regulations  were 
drawn  up — and  very  proj>erly  so — to  control  and  even  to  hinder  the 
ex|«atriation  of  the  natives  of  these  Protectorates,  since  the  administrative 
authorities  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  of  these 
Protectorates  were  treat ckI  in  adjoining  African  countries.  These  regulations 
would  have  to  l^  modifie<l  to  some  degree  to  permit  of  the  recruiting  of 
the  natives  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  for  work  in  British  South  Africa; 
but   I  assume  that  these  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  lalx>ur  from  tropical 
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Africa  to  the  regions  south  of  the  Zambezi  would  not  be  given  until  the 
Imperial  (xovernment  had  satisfied  itself  that  absolutely  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  in  South  Africa  for  the  protection  of  these  immigrants 
and  for  their  repatriation  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service.  The  move- 
ments of  British-protected  subjects  would  only  take  place  between  British 
colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  the  existing  regulations  would  remain 
strictly  in  force  as  regards  those  parts  of  Africa  not  under  the  British  flag, 
unless,  indeed,  later  on  arrangements  of  a  similar  nature  for  the  protection 
and  repatriation  of  these  w^orkers  were  made  in  the  possessions  of  other 
European  Powers,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  were  satisfied  that  in 
allowing  British-protected  subjects  to  proceed  to  French,  German,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  or  Belgian  territory  satisfactory  security  would  be  obtained  for 
their  good  treatment  and  punctual   repatriation.* 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate. 

Amongst  the  extensive  collections  of  rocks  and  minerals  which  were 
made  by  my  expedition,  or  on  its  behalf  by  officials  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  only  one  amongst  all  the  specimens  of  quartz  shows  any  signs 
of  gold.  On  the  other,  hand,  specimens  of  rocks  from.  Unyoro  (as  will  be 
seen  in  Cha])ter  X.)  would  seem  to  indicate  a  formation  in  that  district 
analogous  to  the  gold-reef  rocks  of  the  Transvaal.  The  country  abounds  in 
haematite  iron,  and  in  ordinary  iron  ore ;  there  are  graphite  or  plumbago 
mines,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  little  copper.  Some  of  the  rock  specimens 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Isaac  in  the  Baringo  District  indicate  the  possibility 
of  precious  stones  existing  in  these  formations.  Salt  of  very  good  quality 
is  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes,  which  have  become  the   property  of  the 

*  Colleagues  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  their  opinion  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  the  East  and  Central  African  natives  proceeding  to  British 
South  Africa  for  employment  seem  to  thinly  that  the  only  criticisms  which  can  be  made 
of  the  treatment  of  Negro  labourers  in  Khodesia  at  the  present  time  are  the  following : 
All  these  negroes  strongly  object  to  the  compound  system — namely,  that  by  which  they 
are  massed  in  prison-like  barracks  instead  of  being  allowed  to  live  each  man  in  his  own 
little  hut — and  the  excessively  hard  work  which  they  have  to  perform  at  times.  They 
none  of  them  complain  of  ill-treatment,  or  of  being  treated  other  than  quite  justly 
regarding  their  pay,  rations,  and  clothing.  Their  idea  seems  to  be  that  they  would  not 
object  to  this  service  if  they  worked  continuously  but  less  hardly.  The  system  at 
present  seems  to  be  that  considerable  jieriods  of  inaction  alternate  with  "  shifts "  of 
excessively  hard  work.  The  Central  African  Negroes  would  prefer,  if  it  could  be 
arranged,  to  work  continuously  during  their  term  of  service,  but  not  under  such  severe 
stress  as  is  occasionally  applied  to  them.  They  strongly  object  to  the  prison-like  life 
of  the  compounds,  and  would  [jrefer  to  be  allowed  to  build  small  huts  of  their  own. 
If  these  huts  were  not  too  close  together,  and  if  vaccination  were  rigorously  insisted  on, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  objections  held  in  regard  to  a  separate  hut  system  could  be 
maintained. 
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British  Government,  in  the  District  of  Toro.  in  Western  I'moro.  and  also 
on  Kftviroiido  Bay,  Whether  this  salt  vould  be  worth  es{)ortation  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  it  circulates  throughout  a  good  deal  of  (.'entral  Africa 
as  a  valunble  article  of  barter.  It,  therefore,  has  an  intrinsic  value  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  Broadly  sjieaking,  however,  at  the  present 
time  no  ab>olQte  discovery  of  unquestioned  mineral  wealth  has  been  raade 
in  the  I'tiaiida  I'rottH-torate  ;  though  it  must  always  be  retuembereil  that 
Africa  i?:  the  coutliient  of  surprises,  and  I'ganda  inav  vet  be  found  to 
contain  iiayitble  gold  which,  with  the  aid  of  railway  and  steamer  tn«ns]>ort. 


can  be  worked  at  a  profitable  rate.  .Since,  however,  we  can  only  deal  with 
known  assets,  we  iru-it  at  present  look  to  the  develo]iment  of  a  really 
prosjieroiis  commerce  by  means  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 

As  regards  animal  productions,  there  is  ivory  of  the  very  best  quality. 
So  long  as  the  British  Government  can  determinedlv  enforce  the  Game 
Regulations  by  a  small  annual  es|>enditure,  and  protect  female  and  immature 
male  elephants  from  being  killed  by  natives  or  Europeans,  there  will  not 
be  much  danger  of  the  African  elephant  becoming  eirtinct  in  a  territory 
so  large  as  this,  where  Nature  has  reserved  vart   marshes  and  leagues  of 
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forest  for  the  shelter  of  this  beast.  Provided  the  most  religious  care — 
such  care  is  effectual  in  India — was  taken  of  the  females  and  young,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  certain  number  of  male  elephants  should  not  be  killed 
yearly  by  designated  agents  of  the  Government,  and  their  ivory  be  sold 
to  merchants  as  part  of  the  Protectorate  revenues.  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
now  why  the  female  African  elephant  should  not  be  tamed  and  used  as 
a  transport  animal.  For  this  purpose  it  might  eventually  prove  advisable 
to  import  trained  Indian  females,  who  might  assist  in  teaching  the  young 
captured  Africans.  The  experiments  I  have  tried  myself  in  the  way  of 
rearing  baby  ele|)hants  who  had  not  yet  been  weaned  from  their  mothers 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  apparently  it  is  impossible  to  rear  any  African 
elephant  on  cows'  milk.  Perhaps,  however,  my  four  failures  in  this 
respect  need  not  be  held  to  discourage  other  experiments.  In  any  case, 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Baile  showed  that  it  was  possible  for  natives  to 
capture  young  elephants  able  to  subsist  on  leaves  and  grass,  yet  not  so  old 
as  to  be  utterly  unmanageable  or  untamable.  It  may  be  along  this  line  that 
the  next  experiments  will  be  made,  and  imported  female  Indian  elephants 
might  be  of  use  in  taming  the  newly  captured  elephants.  In  time,  when 
African  elephants  had  been  trained  to  keddah  work,  the  whole  system  of 
capturing,  taming,  and  training  elephants  might  be  conducted  on  Indian 
lines.  If  after  many  years  of  trial  the  African  elephant  is  pronounced  to 
be  hopeless  as  a  domestic  animal  (and  it  should  be  remembered  that  most 
mah  African  elephants  in  captivity  have  shown  themselves  to  be  hopeles'-^ly 
savage),  then  at  l&tst  for  its  ruagnificent  ivoiy  the  creature  is  worth 
preserving  as  an  asset  to  the  State.  If  the  Indian  elephant  shows  himself 
to  be  more  docile  than  the  African  elephant,  it  must  be  remembered, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  that  he  is  of  very  little  value  for  his  ivory. 

Zebras  of  two  kinds  (the  magnificent  Grevyi  and  the  equally  handsome 
but  smaller  (irant's  zebra)  exist  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  countless 
swarms.  The  foals  are  easily  captured  by  the  natives,  and  can  be-  reared 
by  means  of  asses  as  foster-mothers,  the  ass  being  one  of  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  of  domestic  animals,  at  any  rate  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  These  fine  large  asses,  in  fact  (which  are  simply  the 
Nubian  ass  slightly  domesticated),  might  of  themselves  be  an  article  of  export. 

Giraffes  and  most  of  the  larger  African  antelopes  should  be  strictly 
preserved,  but  when  they  increased  unduly  in  numbers  specimens  of  them 
might  be  ca])tun'd  for  sale  and  transmission  to  zoological  gardens.  Where 
any  of  these  animals  are  really  found  in  excess,  and  have  to  be  thinned, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  hides  are  almost  alwavs  of  value 
commercially. 

Kither  there  is  no  true  tsetse  flv  anywhere  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
or  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  and  introduce  into  the  bodies  of  domestic  animals 
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the  malarial  germs  which  cause  tsetse  fever.  Therefore,  theoretically  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses 
cannot  be  kept.  But  although  the  Protectorate  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  fine 
cattle,  and  possesses  enormous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  diflferent  periods  during  the  past  twenty  years  |X)rtions  of  the  Protec- 
torate have  been  visited  to  a  disastrous  extent  bv  a  cattle  disease — some 
kind  of  pleuro-pneumouia  coming  from  the  l>inka  countries  in  the  Egyjitian 
Sudan,  ana  gradually  spreading  right  down  to  South  Africa  and  across  the 
continent  to  Sierra  lieone,  Sime  iK)rtions  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
however,  have  never  been  ravaged  by  this  disease.  It  should  alK)  be  jiossible 
jjerhaps  to  attack  the  malady  at  its  source  in  the  Dinka  coimtries,  and 
eventually  put  a  stop  to  these  ravages,  which  have  inflicted  such  api^lling 
losses  on  East  and  South  Africa.  At  any  rate,  at  the  present  time  Uganda 
has  enough  cattle  to  he  able  to  export  beasts  by  means  of  the  I'ganda  Kail- 
way  for  consumption  in  the  markets  of  East  Africa.  If  cattle-breeding 
pros|)ers  and  remains  untouched  by  any  further  disease  of  a  serious  nature, 
the  exix>rt  of  hides  from  Uganda  ought  to  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
item  in  its  commerce. 

The  ostrich  of  the  North  African  si>ecies,  with  tine  white  plumes  in  the 
male,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate. Its  eggs  and  recently  hatched  young  are  constantly  brought  in 
bv  the  natives  for  saile.  There  is  no  reason  whv,  in  the  Kift  Vallev  and 
over  the  greater  part  of  I'ganda,  ostrich  farms  should  not  be  established. 
It  is  possible  that  the  feathers  of  the  North  African  ostrich  might 
average  slightly  more  in  the  market  than  those  of  the  South  African 
s|>ecies. 

Honey  l>ees  exist  over  the  greater  jiart  of  the  Protectorate,  and  in  many 
districts  are  |>artially  domesticated  by  the  natives,  to  whom  honey  is  an 
imjtortant  article  of  diet.  The  wax  of  these  bees  would  certainly  form  in 
time  an  article  for  export. 

Turning  to  vegetable  productions,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  coffee. 
Whether  originally  introduced  or  not  from  Abyssinia,  coffee  is  at  any  rate 
native  now  in  a  semi-wild  form  to  the  lietter  forest etl  regions  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  its  l)erries  producing  coffee  of  excellent  flavour.  Not  only 
might  the  wild  coffee  be  gathered  and  sold  by  the  natives,  but  it  would  seem 
as  though  this  country  was  singularly  well  adapted  for  coftee  plantations,  as 
the  fore^ted  regions  have  a  regular  and  ample  rainfall,  the  soil  is  very  rich, 
and  abundance  of  shade  trees  exist.  Coffee  could  be  grown  on  the  lake  shore 
all  round  the  northern  half  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza.  Steamers  could  carrv 
the  coffee  to  the  railway  terminus  on  Kavirondo  Baiy.  and  it  is  probable 
that  bv  >teanier  and  rail,  and  steamer  as^ain  from  Mombasa,  coffee  could 
be  landeil  at  the  Euroj»ean  markets  charged  with  a  freight  of  not  more 
VOL.  I.  19 
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than  £2  10s.  a  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  certain  whether 
Uganda  would  produce  the  local  labour  for  the  coffee  plantations  as  cheap 
as  that  which  would  be  obtained  in  British  Central  Africa.  Perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  advantages  of  the  two  Protectorates  for  coffee-planting  are 
about  equal. 

Regarding  the  soil  of  Uganda  proper  and  the  adjoining  Districts  of 
Busoga  and  Toro,  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte  says  :  "  Grenerally  speaking,  this 
soil  is  a  reddish  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  rich  red  or  chocolate  clay,  sometimes 
of  a  great  depth.  At  times  patches  of  poor,  gravelly  soil  crop  up,  more 
especially  on  the  hilltops.  These  are  formed  of  disintegrated  ironstone 
or  igneous  rock,  and  do  not  retain  the  moisture.  The  country  is  wonder- 
fully free  from  surface  stones  and  boulders.  .  .  .  The  soil  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes  is  a  black  humus,  formed  by  the  decay  of  rank  vegetation.  One 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  deep  deposit  of  this,  mixed  with  soil  washed 
down  from  the  surrounding  hills ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  this  black  deposit  often  very  shallow  and  almost  invariably  overlaying  a 
subsoil  of  kaolin  clay.  .  .  .  The  question  generall}'  put  is,  What  will  not 
grow  and  flourish  in  Uganda  ?  The  furze  and  the  broom  grow  so  well  that 
we  are  making  hedges  of  them.  Tomatoes  grow  quite  wild.  One  plant  was 
left  by  the  boys  when  weeding  my  compound.  It  flourished  so  amazingly 
that  I  determined  to  keep  tally  of  the  fruits  picked  from  it.  The  yield  in 
two  months  has  been  3,000 !  It  still  goes  on  bearing  clusters  of  lovely  fruits, 
and  covers  a  space  of  twenty  feet  square." 

I  give  here  a  photograph  of  a  sunflower  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Entebbe  which  grew  up  in  a  few  weeks,  and  produced  more  than  200 
blossoms,  all  of  them  yielding  seed  full  of  excellent  oil. 

Oats  thrive  well  on  lofty  regions  like  the  Nandi  Plateau.  Up  to  the 
present  time  wheat  in  Uganda  has  not  been  a  great  success.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  has  proved  a  success  in  German  East  Africa  to  the  south  of 
the  lake,  our  comparative  failure  probably  means  that  we  did  not  select 
the  riglit  kind  of  wheat  for  the  very  varying  altitudes  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  As  to  Indian  corn,  ^forghum,  millet,  eleusine,  and  other 
grains  native  to  Africa  or  India,  they  flourish  exceedingly,  and  are  at  any 
rate  excellent  and  sustaining  food  for  the  natives. 

The  sesamum  and  ground-nut  grow  in  many  districts,  and  could  be 
converted  local! v  into  an  oil  of  considerable  commercial  value.  The 
fibre  of  the  rapliia  palm,  of  three  or  four  species  of  HibisciL8y  and  of  the 
Sanseviera  might  be  worth  exporting.  The  Baganda  make  excellent 
ropes  out  of  locally  produced  fibre.  Tobacco  grows  almost  everywhere  in 
Uganda,  but  wiiether  it  could  possibly  compete  with  the  tobaccos  of  the 
West  Indies,: India,  and  Borneo  is  doubtful.  But  it  forms  a  very  notable 
object  of  sale  and  barter  amongst  the  natives,  being  eagerly  purchased  from 
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tliose  who  iiave  it  by  those  in  wliose  districts  it  is  not  cuKivated.  Indeed, 
in  making  journeys  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Protectorate  one  is  obliged 
to  take  tobacco  as  one  would  clotli  and  beads.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
luxuriantly  in  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  and  already  step» 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  from  it  a  sugar  which  should  at  any  rate 
suffice  for  the  inhabitants  of  Uganda.     Mr.  Whyte  considers  many  portions 


of  the  Protectorate  adniinibly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  cacao, 
the  last-named  plant  having,  through  the  effortti  of  Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer 
and  Mr.  Whyte,  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 
t'otton  grows  wild  in  Uganda,  but,  like  tobacco,  might  possibly  not  be 
worth  exiiortation , 

Amongiit  the  commercial  assets  of  Uganda  timber  must  ceitainly  not 
be  overlooked.  The  forests  of  the  Mau  and  Nandi  Plateaux  and  of  the 
«loj>es   of    Mount    Elgon    contain   hundreds    of    thousands    of    magnificent 
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conifers — ^juniper  and  yew.  The  timber  of  the  juniper  is  to  all  intents 
and  puri)oses  like  cedar-wood.  The  mere  thinning  of  these  woods  which 
is  necessary  for  their  improvement,  and  which  might  be  carried  on 
concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  European  settlements,  would 
provide  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  timber,  which  would  find  a  ready  market 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  trojMcal  forests  along  the  shores  and 
on  the  islands  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza  all  the  best  African  trees  exist — 
ebony,  African  teak,  African  mahagony,  iron-wood,  and  acacia.  It  has 
been  considered  that  without  detriment  to  the  forests  along  the  Uganda 
Railway  or  in  these  lacustrine  districts  wood  fuel  could  be  used  instead  of 
coal,  resulting  thereby  in  an  enormous  j^aving  in  the  working  exj)enses  of 
steamers  and  locomotives. 

We  come  now  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  production  of  the  surest 
value  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate:  indiarubber,  Mr.  Whyte  is  of  opinion 
that  a  tree  of  an  allied  species  to  the  gutta-i)ercha  of  Eastern  Asia  grows 
in  Buddu,  and  i)erhaps  elsewhere  in  the  forest -covered  regions  of  the 
Protectorate.  Unfortunately,  the  specimens  collected  to  prove  this 
statement  have  never  reached  their  destination  at  Kew.  But  rubl^er  of  a 
very  saleable  quality  is  produced  by  two  or  more  trees  of  the  genus  TabermV' 
viantana,  by  perhaps  three  species  of  Landolphla,  and  by  a  Fantuima. 
The  rubber  j)roduced  from  these  sources  varies  in  value  according  to  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  collected.  The  samples  which  I  have  had  sold 
experimentally  of  Uganda  rubbers  have  ranged  in  price  from  Is.  Id.  to 
28,  6r/,  a  pound.  The  bulk  of  l^ganda  rubbers  as  at  present  turned  out 
by  the  natives  seems  to  realise  about  28.  a  pound  when  sold  at  Momliasa. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  properly  instruct  the  natives  in  the  best  methods 
of  procuring  and  preparing  rubber  for  the  market,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  as  a  result  not  only  no  permanent  harm  will  be  done  to  the  sources 
of  rubber  supi>ly,  but  the  purity  of  the  Uganda  rubbers  may  be  well 
maintained,  and  secure  for  this  article  an  average  price  of  at  least  28, 
a  pound. 

The  following  summary  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products 
known  to  exist  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  likely  to  be  of  value  in 
its  commercial  development,  is  appended.  It  should  be  j)ointed  out  that 
although  in  some  instances  the  product  may  not  be  worth  the  cost  of 
exportation  to  compete  with  the  products  of  other  countries  in  the 
Earapean  markets,  it  is  of  considerable  local  value.  For  instance,  it 
might  not  i)ay  to  ex[)ort  Uganda  sugar,  but  it  will  certainly  pay — is 
paying — those  people  who  have  sufficient  enterprise  to  turn  the  sugar- 
cane of  Uganda  into  a  crystallised  sugar  which  is  eagerly  lx)ught  by 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  natives,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  sold  to  them  at 
cheaper  rates  than  sugar  imported  from   abroad.     The   same    thing  would 
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ap^:ly  to  cotton,  salt,  tol^acco,  and  not  a  few  of  the   suhstances   included 
in  the  following  list. 

Elephant  ivon\  bip|K>i»otanms  teeth. 

Skins  of  lions,  leoi^aixls.  wild-cats  «^nd  other  animals  ix^sessing  handsome  fur,  and 

not  on  the  Protectee!  list. 
Hides  <oxen,  sheei^  goats',  and  wild  animals*  not  on  the  Protectee!  List*. 
Livc-stix-k  (cattle,  sheeji,  goats,  asses,  and  wild  animals  and  binls  of  interest  to 

z<x>logical  collections K 
Ileeswax, 
Coffee. 

Indiaruhber  of  four  or  five  kinds. 
Sugar. 
Tol>acci>. 
Cotton. 

Fibre  of  many  kinds,  some  es|>ecially  suitable  for  roi»e-making. 
TiniWr  (juni|>er,  yew,  eK>ny,  African  teak,  African  mahogany,  acacia-wood,  red- 

w<K>d,  liamlxx\  iron-woini,  etc.  L 
I>ve  wixxls. 

Drugs  iSfrc/Jtamfhus^  etc.), 
(tunis  (acacia.  ix>jial,  incense,  shellac K 
Itrain  < maize,  sorghum,  millet,  eleusineK 

Food-stuffs  of  a  not  too  quickly  i>erishable  nature,  such  asj^otatoes,  beans,  i^ea^dhal. 
Oil-seeils  <gn>und-nuts,  sesamum,  castor-oih. 

Canlainoms,  turmeric,  and  other  suWtances  used  in  the  East  as  spice. 
Chillies. 
Fooii-stuffs  which  might  l^  i»roi¥jrly  cultivated  in  the  Uganda  IVotectorate  and 

eventually  for  expi>rt  :  Wheat,  oats,  rice^  coffee,  tea,  cacao. 
Minerals  :  CJx.>ld(  ?K  iron,  plumbago,  salt, 

I'gandji  contains  limestone  in  the  Nyando  Valley,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  Protectorate  excellent  building  stone;  and  brick-making,  jittery,  and 
jwrcelain  clays. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  British  trade— that  is  to  say,  commerce  conducted 
by  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom — is  by  no  means  to  the  fore  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  The  firms  of  Smith,  Mackenzie  vt  Co.  and  Roustead 
Ridley  were  lx»th  imtil  recently  established  in  Uganda,  Both  ha"e  to  a  great 
extent  withdrawn  owing  to  the  diflScidties  of  trans|K>rt,  and  in  some  cases  to 
a  series  of  nulooketl-for  misfortunes.  These  and  other  British  firms,  in  fact, 
have  decided  to  hold  their  hands  and  restrain  their  enterj>rise  until  the 
completion  of  the  railway  and  the  placing  of  ca|«cious  steamers  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Whether  they  are  wise  or  not  in  awaiting  events  I  cannot 
say.  Meantime  two  German  firms  are  pushing  ahead  in  all  directions.  One 
of  these  is  the  German  East  Africa  Com|iany.  I  understand  that  both 
the  German  firms  are  either  subsidised  bv  their  own  Government  or  bv 
the  lierman  Colonial  Society,  and  that  this  help  enables  them  to  create  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  Uganda  regardless  of  present  profits  or  losses 
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The  result  has,  I  must  admit,  been  most  beneficial  to  the  European  officials, 
who  are  not  too  well  paid.  Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  German  firms, 
stores  were  opened  at  Entebbe,  Mengo,  Fort  Portal,  and  other  places  even 
before  the  railway  cheapened  commerce  and  transport,  and  at  these  stores  a 
great  variety  of  European  goods  can  be  purchased.  The  Germans  have  been 
selling  excellent  wine,  whiskies,  groceries,  and  most  of  the  necessities  of 
European  life  at  prices  which  were  certainly  reasonable  for  the  time  and 
place.  In  fact,  it  really  made  existence  ix)ssible  for  the  official,  who  before 
this  German  enterprise  either  had  to  live  on  native  food  or  get  into  debt  by 
purchasing  provisions  and  wine  in  England  and  having  them  sent  up-country 
from  Mombasa  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  transport  and  subject  to  innumerable  risks 
and  incredible  delays. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  German  came  the  British  Indian.     He 
rendered  further  benefits  to  the  European  community  by  bringing  down  the 
German  prices,  and  by  opening  stores  at  places  whither  even  a  German  hesitated 
to  penetrate.     Within  the  term  of  my  Special  Commission,  Indian  traders 
advanced  their  posts  from  Kampala  (Mengo)  to  Toro  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Congo   Free  State,  to  five  places   in    Unyoro,  and  all  the  posts  at   which 
Europeans  or  native  soldiers  were  established  in  the  Nile  Province,  besides 
opening  bazaars  at  all  the  stations  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Protectorate. 
This  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Germans  and  British  Indians,  of  course, 
added  largely  to  our  local  revenues,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage  the 
natives   to    embark    in    trade   in    the    products   of  their  country.      To  the 
British  Indians  I  can  only  wish  unlimited  success,  since  they  trade  under 
the  British  flag,  and  create  trade,  first  in  a  small  way  and  then  in  a  large 
way,  where  no  trade  has  hitherto  existed.     To  the  Germans,  out  of  gratitude 
for  their  belief  in  Uganda  and  for  the  comfort  which  they  have  added  to  the 
life  of  the  European  official  by  the  opening  of  good  shops  with  provisions  sold 
at   reasonable  prices,  we  can  only  wish   success,  since  all  trade  in  Uganda 
must  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  increase  of  its 
revenues. 

In  addition  to  Germans  and  British  Indians,  there  came  to  trade  in  this 
Protectorate  Persians,  Somalis,  one  or  two  Greeks,  several  Armenians,  and 
one  Italian.  A  Persian  has  opened  a  soda-water  factory  at  Entebbe.  A  native 
of  Kach  in  British  India  is  erecting  hotels  for  British  visitors  at  the  principal 
stations  on  the  Uganda  Railway  and  elsewhere  in  the  Protectorate. 

With  regard  to  the  Germans  and  to  the  Indians,  they  appeal  to  my 
liking  as  a  Government  official  because  they  give  little  or  no  bother;  they 
ask  for  no  guarantee  and  for  no  concession.  They  enter  the  country  and 
l)ursue  their  trade  under  the  laws  in  force,  making  the  best  of  things  as  they 
find  them.  In  the  case  of  British  firms,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  thev 
are  somewhat  a})t  to  ask  for  guarantees,  for  as.^ured  contracts,  for  concessions 
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of  land  or  niono^Mlies  of  production,  before  tliey  are  able  to  venture  Iheir 
mjiital  and  enterjirise.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  tbat  in  some  districts,  in  some 
directions  ^i^ecial  steps  should  be  taken  to  induce  law-abiding  Europeans 


of  all  nationalities  to  engage  iu  iudustrial  enterprises.  At  the  same  time,  so 
far  as  my  own  0)>inion  goes,  I  am  quite  opposed  to  the  handing  over  of  large 
concessions  or  estates  to  companies  or  associations  who  bave  given  no  proof 
of  their  ability  to  develop  these,  who  will  probably  only  use  them  as  counters 
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with  which  to  speculate  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  who  are  likely  to  over- 
ride roughly  existing  native  rights  and  industries.  I  earnestly  hope  that  our 
Government  may  share  these  views  to  a  reasonable  extent.  At  any  rate, 
imtil,  ^ay,  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  we  find  that  the  natives  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  are  hopeless,  that  they  will  do  absolutely  nothing  to  develop 
under  our  direction  and  for  their  profit  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  wealth — until  then  I  consider  we  ought  to  be 
most  careful  not  to  repeat  a  i)olicy  which  has  been  shown  to  be  disastrous  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  in  certain  French  colonies. 

Commerce  ought  to  be  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  If  the  native  profits  by  developing  the  resources  of  his 
country,  the  Administration  of  the  Protectorate  will  jirofit  also;  for  the 
native  will  have  money  with  which  to  pay  his  hut  and  gun  taxes,  the  export 
duty  on  certain  goods,  or  the  import  duty  on  others.  The  European 
merchant  will  find  his  gain  in  the  cheapness  of  native  labour,  and  con- 
sequently the  low  ])rice  of  the  native  products  which  will  be  tendered  to 
him  for  purchase.  }hit  do  not  let  us — at  any  rate,  until  we  have  tried 
other  expedients  and  failed — hand  over  large  districts  as  exclusive 
concessions  to  this  or  that  company  for  rubber,  timber,  ivory,  or  coiiee. 
Special  arrangements  in  regard  to  mining  may  possibly  have  to  be  n.ade 
owing  to  the  utter  inability  of  the  native  to  develop  that  particular 
source  of  wealth.  At  the  present  time  any  European  or  foreigner  (or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  any  native)  can  purchase  from  the  Crown  an  estate 
of  1,000  acres  in  any  one  place,  provided  such  estate  be  the  projjerty  of 
the  Crown  and  not  of  a  native  or  natives,  and  imless  it  contains  an 
amount  or  special  patch  of  forest  which  for  good  reasons  the  (lovernment 
may  not  wish  to  sell.  Therefore  there  is  no  hindrance  in  the  wav  of 
modest  enterprise.  At  to  /wimodest  enterprise —a  single  association  buying 
up  a  whole  jirovince  or  obtaining  an  exclusive  rubber  concession  over 
25,000  s(|uare  miles — I  for  one  am  totally  op[)Osed  to  any  such  policy — 
at  any  rate,  until  it  has  been  shown  that  a  mass  of  small  traders  and 
4,000,000  natives  cannot  between  them  develop  the  resources  of  their 
country  in  a  manner  productive  of  profit  and  happiness  to  all. 

The  British  taxpayer  has  had  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate  over  Uganda  since  1894  about  £1,394,000,  and  £4,900,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  Uganda  Railway.  For  ten  years  to  come  he 
will  have  to  pay,  let  us  say,  another  jL'2,200,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  until  its  revenue  makes  it  a  self-supporting  concern, 
and  a  yearlv  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the  Protectorate  to  meet  the 
deficit  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  which  will  not  entirely  cease 
to   exis't,  let    us   suppose,  for   another   ten    years.      This    means    that    the 
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British  public  will  have  invested  a  total  sum  of  (in  round  numbers) 
£8,500,000  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  besides  about  £2,000,000  between 
1894  and  1911  in  the  adjoining  East  African  Protectorate,  expenditure  on 
which  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  on  Uganda^ 

What  return  is  the  native  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  get  for  this 
investment  of  £10,500,000  sterling?  I  have,  of  course,  pointed  out 
that  we  commenced  these  Protectorates  from  motives  (Continental  nations 
may  laugh,  but  it  is  true)  of  pure  philanthropy..  Since  those  days, 
however,  of  enthusiasm  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
general  betterment  of  the  black  man's  condition,  the  same  nation,  or  only 
that  core  of  it,  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  mulcted  of  £100,000,000, 
£200,000,000  to  dissolve  the  inimical  Dutch  element  in  South  Africa  and 
to  create  a  firmly  established,  free,  and  self-governing  state  of  enormous 
proportions  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  ,  .  .  and  ,  ,  ..  what  ? — 
Tanganyika  ?  The  Ikitish  public,  therefore — I  mean  the  taxpayers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — may  have  grown  weary  of  such  expensive 
philanthropy,  and  may  ask  with  considerable  justification,  **  May  not  this 
money  of  mine  spent  on  the  African  Protectorates  be  considered  as  an 
advance  towards  the  creation  of  great  Negro  states,  be  regarded  as  the 
national  debt  of  those  states,  and  be  ultimately  repaid  out  of  their  revenues  ? 
And  am  I  to  get  no  other  return  for  this  venture  of  my  capital,  this 
expenditure  from  my  pocket?" 

As  a  British  taxpayer,  I  certainly  feel  entitled  to  put  this  query 
myself,  and  I  should  like  it  answered  eventually  by  the  consolidation  of 
this  theoretical  advance  of  £10,500,000  into  a  national  debt  which  the 
East  African  territories  should  seek  to  repay  by  instalments  and  by  degrees 
to  the  mother  country.  Supposing  that  the  British  had  spent  £10,000,000 
in  the  original  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1877,  and  in  the  erection 
of  the  Transvaal  into  a  prosi)erous,  well-governed  state,  with  no  break  of 
twenty  years  following  Majuba.  What  an  easy  matter  it  would  have  been 
for  the  Transvaal,  with  the  discovery  of  its  enormous  mineral  wealth,  to 
have  repaid  to  the  taxi)ayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  £10,000,000 
expended  in  the  creation  of  this  prosperous  colony.  It  is  the  unexpected 
which  always  happens  in  Africa.  The  territories  I  am  now  describing,  or 
those  adjoining  them  under  the  British  flag,  may  turn  out  to  be  amazingly 
wealthy  in  gold,  in  precious  stones,  or  in  some  vegetable  product  of  immense 
value  to  mankind.  If  such  circumstances  arose,  I  consider  that  these 
territories  should  certainly  be  called  upon  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  of 
Great  Britain  tlie  £10,500,000  or  more  which  it  will  have  cost  to  erect  them 
into  a  well-governed  state,  with  a  revenue  which  meets  its  expenditure. 

And  as  a  further  reward  to  the  British  taxpayer,  I  consider  that  **all  that 
valuable  demesne ''  on  the  Nandi  Plateau  which  is  adapted  by  nature  to  be  a 
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White  Man's  Colony  should  (with  forest  and  game  reservations  excepted)  be 
surveyed,  divided  into  estates  of  moderate  size,  and  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment at  the  hands  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or — failing  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants  from  England,  ^N?otland,  and  Ireland — to  the  natives  of 
the  British  Eni|»ire,  perhaps  on   slightly  less  liberal  terms,  since  they  have 
not  contributed  to  the  original  exi>enditure.     No  law  or  regulation  need  be 
issued  in  this  sense  to  horrify  doctrinaire  adherents  of  Free  Trade  or  of  that 
present  lack  of  Imi>erial  organisation  by  which  the  40,00t),0(K)  inhabitants  of 
the    United  Kingdom  meet  the  entire  cost  and  resjiousibility  of  creating, 
extending,  and  defending  the   Empire ;  but  six)ken   instructions  might  be 
conveved    to   the   local  authorities   in   the   con^ideration  of  claims  for  free 
estates  to  favour,  in  the  first  instance,  applicants  who  have  been  tax|«yers 
in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  map  on  which  the  density  of  population  and 
the  existing  Euroi>ean  settlements  are  given  shows  the  approximate  area  of 
this  territory  which  I  call  the  White  Man's  Colony.     Over  the  greater  jiart 
of  this  extent  there  is  not  a  single  settM  native  inhabitant,  no  one  in  the 
sha^ie  of  a  black  man  but  a  few  wandering  hunters.     Consequently  we  are 
committing  no  act  of  injustice  towards  an  indigenous  population  in  offering- 
this  land  to  the  British   settler.     We  are  offering  him  in  this  direction  a 
country  with  a  climate  as  healthy  as  that  of  the  temi>erate  {larts  of  South 
Africa,  of  JSouthern  Australia,  of  New  Zealand  :  a  land  abundant! v  watered 
by  running  streams,  with  grassy  downs,  splendid  forests  of  conifers,  a  fertile 
soil,  and  a  country  which,  though  exactly  under  the  equator,  is  singularly 
like  the  landscapes  of  southern  England — landscai>es  that  are  decked  with 
wild-flowers  closely  resembling  those  that  grow  in  the  English  meadows  and 
hedgerows;  a  land  wherein  it  is  never  too  hot  in  the  daytime,  though  some- 
times  there  is  a  frost  at  night  :  where  there  is  heavy  rain  and  (where  the 
forest   is  too  thick)  too   much   humidity;    where   the   wind   is    sometimes 
keen  ;   where  the  lion,  the  leoj^rd,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  hyaena  may  for  a 
time  exact  a  toll  from  the  settler's  flocks;  where  there  will  be  unlooked-for 
disappointments  in  the  third  years  crops,  or  where  an  unexpected  disease 
may  diminish  the  tenth  year's  output  of  jx^tatoes;  yet  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  fairest  countries  for  beaut v  on  the  habitable  earth,  and  a  tract  of 
land  which,  if  it  lav  within  the  limits  of  Australia  or  a  South  African  colon v^ . 
would  maintain  a  prosi>erous  Euroj^ean  ^wpulation  of  o(K),000  souls. 


CHAPTER  X 
METEOBOLOGY  ANJ)    GEOLOGY 

IN  the  consideration  of  climate  and  temperature  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
may  be  divided  into  five  regions  : — 

(1)  There  is  the  extremely  arid  country  at  the  relatively  low  altitude  of 
1,500  or  1,600  feet  above  sea  level  that  stretches  from  near  the  north  end 
of  I^ke  Baringo  to  the  north  end  of  I^ke  Rudolf,  and  includes  the  basin 
of  that,  lake  and  the  surroundintjs  of  Lake  Suijota.  Here  there  is  often 
considerable  variation  between  the  highest  day  and  the  lowest  night 
temperature.  The  day  temperatures  may  reach  such  figures  as  115'  Fahr. 
in  the  shade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  night  temperature,  as  so  often 
occurs  in  desert  countries,  sinks  rapidly  to  such  figures  as  50  in  the 
winter  reason.  The  average  temperature  during  the  hot  or  summer  half 
of  the  year  is  probably  83  Fahr.  During  the  winter  season  a  cold,  dry 
Mfind  often  blows  furiously  from  the  north-east.  The  wind  from  this 
quarter  is  always  strong,  cold,  and  dry  throughout  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  is  much  disliked  by  Europeans.  The  rainfall  in  the 
Kudolf  region  is  variable.  »Some  districts  or  patches  of  country  may  go  for 
two  or  three  years  without  a  drop  of  rain  ;  others  may  have  a  very  heavy 
fall,  which,  though  raising  the  yearly  average  to  a  considerable  figure, 
is  wasted  by  its  violent  dejrcent  during  a  short  space  of  time.  To  the 
north-west  and  west  of  the  lake,  where  the  ground  rises  to  a  higher  altitude, 
the  climate  is  altogether  superior,  the  rain  is  a  little  more  regular  in  its 
descent,  and  the  temperatures  are  not  so  high. 

(2)  The  Plateau  Region. — This  is  practically  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  Kift  Valley  about  Lake  Naivasha  and  to  the  great  Nandi  Plateau, 
though  there  are  repetitions  of  this  climate  on  the  upper  parts  of  Mount 
Elgon  and  in  small  portions  of  Ankole;  perhaps  also  on  one  or  two  of  the 
higher  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nile  Province.  In  this  plateau 
region  the  climate  is  well-nigh  perfect.  There  is  an  abundant  rainfall 
{except,  perhaps,  near  Lake  Naivasha)  of  about  50  inches  per  annum, 
distributed  more  generally  throughout  the  year  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  tropics.  The  rainy  months  cannot  be  predicted  with  absolute 
-certainty,  as  the  climate    is   somewhat   fickle.     Ordinarily,    however,    there 
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are  heavy  rains  in  January,  February,  and  Marcli ;  slight  rains  in  April ; 
heavy  rains  in  July  and  August ;  and  light  rains  again  in  October  and 
November.  The  average  yearly  temperature  is  probably  60",  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  going  above  80'  or  below  40'.  There  is  not  a  great 
range  of  temperature  between  the  seasons;  indeed,  in  this  ecjuatorial 
region  the  seasons  are  very  variable,  and  are  chiefly  the  distinction  between 
a  month  that  is  very  wet  and  a  month  that  is  rather  drv.  The  climate 
may  be  siiid  in  general  to  be  a  i>erpetual  summer  of  a  mild  European  tyi)e. 

(3)  The    Forest    Region. — This    division    of  general    tropical    luxuriance 
includes  all  the  countries  bordering  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Lake  Albert, 
I^ke    Kioga,    and    I^ke   Albert    Edward,   the   valley   of    the    Semliki   and 
of    the   Victoria    Nile    between    Kioga  and    the    Ki[>on    Falls,    the  forested 
sio[)es  of  Mount   Elgon  and  the  Nandi  Escarpment,  and  all  the  Kavirondo 
country.     This   region    is  emphatically  a   country  of  thunderstorms,  which 
occur  here  with  the  frequency  and  violence  to  which  I  have  made  allusion 
in  Chapter  IH.     These  thunderstorms,  in  fact,  are  almost  the  only  climatic 
drawlmck ;    for   although    the  generality    of  this    land   does  not    lie   much 
alx)ve    4,000   feet    in   altitude,   the   sun  rarely   causes   extreme   discomfort 
bv  his   heat.     Sometimes   the   thermometer  mav   touch    100',  but    this   i* 
infrequent.     More  often  the  high   temperatures  are  92^  or  93   ;    while  the 
average    day    temperature   is  not    more  than  85 \     The  nights   are   nearly 
always  cool,  the   thermometer  falling  at  least  as  low  as  70  .     It  has  been 
calculated   by  nieml)ers  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  that  the  average 
minimum  temi)erature  in  Uganda  is  52*1     and  the  maximum  81*8'.     Rain 
is   abundant,   and   although    it  is  heavier  in  some  months  than  in  others, 
there  is  ^carcelv  a  month  of  the  vear  which  is  without  rain.     The  heaviest 
rains  generally  occur  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  October  and 
Noveml:)er.      I  should    say  that  the  average  rainfall  in  this  Forest  Region 
was  60  inches.     It  is  subject,  however,  to  variability.     In  1899  the  rainfall 
recorded   at    two  stations  in    Uganda  only   averaged  34    inches,   which    fell 
on  Gl   days.     In   1900  the  average  rainfall  at  the  same  stations  in  Uganda 
proper  was   60  inches.      In  1896,  51*6  inches   were   registered  in  Uganda, 
falling    on    136   days.      The    rainfall    in    the    >ame   district    in    1897    was 
67    inches,   and    the   number   of  rainv  davs   was  164.     In    1898   the   total 
rainfall  at  the  same  stations  in  Uganda  was  50  inches,  falling  in  131  days. 
In  1899  the  rain   only  fell   on    61    days  during   the  year  in   Uganda,  and 
elsewhere  to  the  east  of  Uganda  a  severe  drought  visited  the  Protect  orate.* 
The  rainfall  in  Toro  is  probably  80  inches  i>er  annum  (I  am  not  sj^eaking 
of  the  slopes  of  Ruwenzori,  which  will  be  treated  of  sei>arately).     In  Buddu, 

*  It  would  seem  as  though  during  the  seven  years  from  1879  to  1885  inclusive 
the  rainfall  in  the  central  part  of  Uganda  was  slightly  below  the  average  here  given, 
and,  in  fact,  only  averaged  about  48  inches. 
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which  is  the  south-western  prolongation  of  Uganda  proper,  the  rainfall 
may  be  quite  an  average  70  inches.  Winds  in  these  forest  regions  are 
light  and  variable  generally,  though  heavy  squalls  break  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  the  south  wind  on  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  is  of  great  force  and 
raises  terrific  seas.  On  land,  however,  the  only  wind  which  is  objected  to 
is  the  west  wind,  which  is  cold  and  clammy,  and  generally  associated 
with  malarial  fever.  I^ke  Victoria  and  most  of  the  other  lakes  in  the 
Protectorate  are  usually  at  their  lowest  in  the  month  of  November. 

It  is  thought  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein  that  the  extreme  range  in 
the  level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
known  conditions  of  the  lake  is  as  much  as  ten  feet ;  but  this  calculation 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  French  missionaries  in  Uganda  are 
correct  in  stating  that  the  level  of  the  lake  in  1881  stood  eight  feet  above 
the  level  of  1898.  But  ever  since  regular  observations  have  been  taken 
by  Government  officials  on  the  lake  shores,  the  extreme  range  in  the 
level  between  the  highest  and  lowest  recorded  is  43*5  inches.  On  June  1st, 
1901,  the  level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  two  feet  above  the  mean  level 
of  1896.  As  already  stated,  the  lowest  level  of  this  and  other  lakes 
probably  occurs  in  the  month  of  November,  and  the  highest  level  on  all 
these  waters  is  attained  in  July,  a  condition  which  corresponds  to  some 
extent  with  the  flooding  of  the  Nile  in  Kgypt.  The  rise  of  these  lakes 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  in  January,  becomes  marked 
in  June,  and  reaches  its  height  in  July,  thence  dropping  rapidly  to  the 
end  of  November. 

(4)  The  Nile  Retjion. — This  includes  all  the  countries  west  of  the 
Kudoif  watershed,  nearly  all  the  Asua  River,  and  the  lands  to  the  north 
of  the  Victoria  Nile,  east  of  the  main  Nile  and  south  of  the  fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  In  this  region  the  temperatures  reached  are  nearly 
as  high  as  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rudolf.  The  rainfall  is  very  variable 
in  the  Nile  Province.  Portions  of  the  eastern  part  of  these  countries 
have  an  uncertain  rainfall  that  from  year  to  year  may  not  give  an 
average  of  more  than  20  inches,  perhaps  not  even  that.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nile  Valley,  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  though 
it  is  badly  distributed,  giving  perhaps  an  annual  average  of  40  inches. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  85°.  llie  recorded 
maximum  is  112°  and  the  minimum  70°.  The  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  is  extremely  hot,  and  has  a  higher  average  tem- 
perature, no  doubt,  than  the  more  hilly  countries  to  the  east.  In  the 
Latuka  country  there  are  many  agreeable  sites  possessing  a  climate  which 
might  be  referred  to  the  Plateau  Region  (No.  2),  where  here  and  there 
a  point  can  be  attained  where  the  climate  and  temperature  belong  to  the 
iifth,  or  Alpine  Region.      The  hottest   months  of  the  year  are  from  April 
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to  November.  The  heaviest  rains  probably  fall  at  this  time.  In  dry 
seasons  severe  droughts  may  occur.  It  is  usually  a  country  of  strong 
winds,  the  winds  blowing  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  south 
during  the  summer  months  and  from  the  north  during  the  winter. 

(5)  The  Alpine  Reg^ion. — This  of  course  is  very  small  in  area,  and 
includes  the  Ruwenzori  range  above  8,000  feet  in  altitude,  two  or  three 
points  in  Ankole  of  8,000  feet  or  over,  the  tops  of  some  of  the  high 
mountains  in  the  Nile  and  Central  Provinces,  the  upper  regions  of  Mount 
Elgon,  and  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  Nandi  Plateau  of  Chibcharanan, 
Elgeyo,  Ix^ndiani,  and  the  high  mountains  immediately  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Naivasha.  The  average  temperature  in  these  regions  may  be  placed 
hypothetically  at  45°.  The  temperatures  on  the  snow  and  ice  may  descend 
to  perhaps  25°. 

The  degree  of  navigability  of  lakes  and  rivers  is  indicated  with 
approximate  correctness  on  the  accompanying  map. 

The  climate  in  tropical  Africa  does  not  always  bear  a  direct  ratio  to 
health.  Questions  of  salubrity  and  insalubrity  depend  on  many  other 
local  conditions  than  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  or  the  variation  between 
extremes  of  temperature.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
between  the  Zambezi  on  the  Fouth  and  the  Albert  Nvanza  on  the  north, 
between  Kilimanjaro  on  the  east  and  the  Cameroons  and  Senegal  on  the 
west,  the  climate  of  Central  Africa  is  generally  agreeable,  and  much  more 
equable  than  in  tropical  Asia,  The  whole  of  Uganda,  except  parts  of  the 
Rudolf  and  Nile  Provinces,  has  an  agreeable  climate,  yet  all  parts  of  the 
Protectorate  below  4,500  feet  in  altitude  tend  to  be  unhealthy.  This 
would  seem  to  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  germs  of  diseases  which 
are  generated  in  marshy  dii^tricts ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  mosquitoes  and 
other  agents  for  the  introduction  of  those  germs  into  the  human  frame. 
If,  therefore,  some  means  could  be  found  of  abolishing  the  conditions  which 
produce  those  germs,  or  destroying  the  agents  by  which  they  reach  the 
human  blood  or  digestive  organs,  the  greater  part  of  tropical  Africa  which 
is  not  subjected  to  the  exceptional  heat  and  moisture  of  the  west  coast, 
of  Zanzibar,  and  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  would  be  fairly  healthy  for 
European  occupation.  Nevertheless,  I  doubt  whether  in  any  districts  which 
are  below  5,500  feet  in  altitude  within  the  tropics  the  European  race 
could  perpetuate  itself  from  generation  to  generation  without  deteriorating. 
Fortunately  there  are  considerable  areas  within  the  East  African  Pro- 
tectorates above  this  height,  and,  if  intervening  districts  could  be  robbed 
of  their  danger  by  the  extinction  of  malaria  and  dysentery,  or  the  means 
by  which  we  become  infected  with  malaria  or  dysentery,  tropical  Africa 
would  lose  its  terrors,  and  produce  and  maintain  several  white  nations. 
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Notes  on  thk  Collections  of 

KOCKS   AND   MINEKAL   SPECIMENS   FROM   THE   UGANDA 

PKOTECTOKATE 

MADE    BY    SIB    HARRY    JOHNSTON,     MESSRS.    GEORGE    WILSON,    RACEY,    WM.    GRANT,    C.    W. 

HOBLEY,   F.   W.   ISAAC,  AND  OTHERS. 

By  Messrs.  I..  Fletcher  and  G.  T.  Prior,  of  the  Miner alo<^ical  Department, 

British  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  rock  specimens  include  exarn])les  of  the  Arcba?an  gneisses,  schists,  and  granites, 
which  constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  I'ganda  ])lateau :  si>eciniens  of  these  rocks 
come  from  the  Busoga,  Bukedi,  Elgon,  and  l^nyoro  Districts,  from  Ruwenzori  and 
the  Nile  Province.  Besides  these  basement  rocks,  there  are  specimens  of  ferruginous, 
schistose,  and  slaty  rocks  from  Unyoro,  possibly  belonging  to  the  Palieozoic  Karagwe 
series  ;  coarse  ferruginous  sandstones  and  (juartzites  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  T^ke  Naivasha,  and  from  Aiikolo  ;  and  volcanic  rocks  (chiefly  phonolites) 
from  the  Elgon  and  Baringo  Districts,  the  KamAsia  hills,  Ijike  Nakuro,  and  the  Nandi 
District. 

Of  minerals  of  economic  value,  the  collection  contains  specimens  of  iron  ore, 
graphite,  and  diatomaceous  earth.  The  iron  ore  includes  S])ecimens  of  magnetite  from 
Budolo  hill,  Masaba  (Elgon);  Nagarive  hill,  Bukedi;  and  Jinja,  Busoga;  and  of 
ironstone  (limonite  chiefly),  from  Bukonge  and  Jinja  in  Busoga,  from  the  Bugaya  islands, 
Buvuma,  Kavirondo  Bay,  Ankole,  and  Unyoro.  Cfrajihite  is  present  in  small  amount 
on  specimens  from  l^nyoro  (Chief  Byabaswezi),  and  the  diatomaceous  earth  occurs 
8  miles  west  of  the  Katonga  River,  and  also  on  the  shore  of  I^ake  Nakuro.  As  to 
the  occurrence  of  gold,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  no  visible  gold  could  be  found 
upon  any  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  quartz  in  the  collection. 

Thf  Catiilfx/uc  oJ\Sj)ecfmefis  jn'oceeJs  in  (jeofjraphicui  ordtr  from  East  to  West. 
MAU,  NANDI,  AND  BARINCiO  DISTRICTS. 

L<)cality.  NHiie. 

Clifl*s  on  north-west  coast  of  I^ake  Nakuro      .  Kenyte. 

Hill  facing  Lake  Nakuro,  south  of  railway  station.    Tuft'. 

Hill  north  of  railway  station,  I^ake  Nakuro     .        .    (rlassy  lava  (Kenyte). 

Hill  north  east  and  5  miles  from  Lake  Nakuro  Scoria. 

Shore  of  I^ke  Nakuro Diatomaceous  earth. 

Seget  Valley,  Nandi  District Phonolite. 

Sigowet  hills,  „  „ 

,,  ,.  ....•,» 

Bed  of  Seget  River,  Nandi  District ....  ,, 

KamAsia  hills,  below  ravine Red    jasper,     quartz,     chalcedon, 

calcite,  and  phonolite. 

Baringo  District,  Eldama  Havine     ....     Basalt,  scoria,  and  jihonolite. 

I^ke  Naivasha Obsidian  tuff,  sandstone. 

Bed  of  Nyando  River,  Nandi  District      .  .     Nephelinite. 

Bed  of  Lower  Kedowa  River ., 

I'p]>er  waters  of        .,  ,, 

Nvando  Vallcv,  10  miles  west  of  Fort  Ternan  .     limestone      from      concretionai 

blocks  in  alluvial  deposits  ovc 
lying  granite  and  gneiss. 
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Mau,  Xanw,  axi>  Barin"*;o  District? — ^f»>»/i#iiK^Y>. 


LocalitT. 

Nvaiulo  Vallev,  3  miles  s^^uth  of  Kitoto    . 

^[kimiii  KivtT,  Nvamlo  Vallev.  near  cart  i\>Qd  from 

Kisuiriu  to  Fort  Teman 

Kiblules  or  ^^tormy  Kiver,  U>  miles  west  of  Fort 

Teman 

l'p|ter  Nyaudo  Valley,  iS   miles  north  of  Mount 

lUiukett 

I^np>n^»  eam|k,  3  miles  west  of  Mau  summit    . 
Si^utheru    slo|»es    of   Timlaret,    Mount    Kamililo 

count  rv 

Mount  Manava,  \±  miles  wtst  of  Fort  Teman 
Awiohina,  >^  miles  north  of  Kisumi!  . 

Korauvlo  hills,  4i  miles  north  of  Kisumu 

Kisumu,  rais^xl  beach  1  mile  from  shore  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nvanza 

m 

I^4ke->lu»re,  S4>uih  of  Port  Victoria   . 
Kisunui.  I  mile  from  lake 


limestone. 
Gneiss. 


Tuff. 

Phonolitic  trachyte. 

Phonolite. 

liranite. 

Phonolite. 


Pist^litie  ironstone. 
l>ecv^mj¥>sed  schist. 
Phonolite. 


Muniiu'^    >ub-ili>triot 
Nvifwa 

m 

Tir.tli 
Kalx\ra<i 

Marania 
Nzoia  Hivt^r 


Lusimo  Kivt^r    .. 

Ketosh  ( rpi^er  Nzoia  River)  sulwli 
>ul>di>trict 

Kakunifga 
Kikelelwa 

Mumiu's 
Nvala 
Sio  River 


VOL.  I. 


CENTRAL  PROVINCE. 

El«;on  1>i>tkkt. 

P>asalt. 
ijuartz. 

%* 
iineiss. 


ijuartz. 
Dialtase. 
lfnei>s. 
ijuartz. 


tnct 


Gneiss 

I>ecom|H>seii  granite  rock. 

Quartz. 

Gneiss. 

Basalt  I  weathered. 

Gneis.^. 

ijuartz. 


Gneiss. 
Gneiss  ■ 
Quartz. 
Gneiss. 

20 
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Central  Province— Eli j on  District— (continued). 


Ijttctdity. 

Name 

Lego  sub-district 

.    Gneiss. 

>»             «                  •        .        . 

.    Quartz. 

Samia  hi  J  Is ..... 

Gneiss. 

»          ..... 

.    Granite. 

•»          ..... 

Quartz. 

?»          ..... 

» 

7,000  feet 


»» 


j» 


6,000  feet 
8,000  feet 


»» 


Mount  Elgon,  SontJiern  Flanks. 

Augite  crystals. 
Neplielinite  ? 


I)econij)osed  rock. 
Fossil  wood. 

Augite  in  volcanic  bomb  ? 
Basalt  ? 


BU80(JA    AND   BUKEDI. 

Budolo  hill,  South-West  Elgon ^Fagnetite. 


Bukedi  country, 

near 

Elgon 

1                • 

.    1  )ecomj)oscd  mica  schist. 

Nanmjumba's,  shore  of  \ictoria  Nyanza,  Bus( 

>ga     .    ( Irit. 

Jinja,  Busoga 

.     Hornblende-schist. 

„          „            ...... 

.     Mica-schist. 

Nampirika,  Busoga 

.     Hornblende  schist. 

Jinja,  Busoga 

Quartz. 

Bukonge,  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Busoga 

.     Ironstone. 

j>                 <>                   ?'              »> 

.     Quartzitc. 

>»                 ij                   »»              ?» 

.     Ferruginous  sandstone. 

»»                 '»                   i«              »> 

.    Quartz. 

Iganga,  liusoga 

^^ 

j»            >? 

.    Pegniatite. 

>»            i> 

.     Epidosite. 

Bugwen      „ 

.    Quartzite. 

Kibui,  Busoga,  s 

lore 

of  l^ike  V 

ictoria  Nyanzc 

L        .    Diabase. 

Iganga,  Busoga 

.    Gneiss. 

Bukonge     „ 

.    Ironstone. 

Jinja,  Busoga 

.    Laterite  ? 

11                     n 

.    Slate. 

11                 11 

Hornblende-schist  (decomposed) 

>i                 11 

Ironstone. 

11                 11 

Epidiorite. 

^^                 11 

l-)ecom])Osed  hornblende-schist. 

11                 J» 
11                 >i 

»i                   ii              yt 
.    Ironstone. 

Nakalanga  . 

.    Quartz. 

11 

.    Sandstone. 
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$,  Busogii 


Central  I^rovixce 

Li<alitT. 

Jinja,  Busoga 
Luba's    ., 

Bukonge,  near  Liilxi' 
Kalanga,  Busoga 
Budo]o  hill  Bukeili 
Lubu8a  hill 
Amagaiula  hill    .. 
Nabiititisi  hili     ., 
•«  « 

Maiujel'e  hill 
Nanianswa  hill     . 
A5!iitosin>  hill 
Madegi  hill 
Suiuirwa  hill 
Natere  hill 
Makakala  hill 
Wadiibi 
Biig*agi  hill 
Xagabii  hill 
Kumaga  hill 
Bilk  van 
Nagarive  hill 
Maganiiti  hill 
Nelubi  hill 
Kuniag;^,  Nasika ., 
Ma^iige  hill 
Mnsiira  hill 
KyaU\la 

•«  ♦■ 

Kiver  Ntowolo    .. 
Kuzaki  hill 
Mulawa  hill 


Kaduilanin  hill 

»» 
Kanuirujo  hill 
NaUirv  hill 
Kakani  hill 


-Bi 


Bugaya  islantLs 


s<x;a  and  BvKEDi—fcomit'Hued). 

Name. 

Magnetite, 
ijiiartz  with  mica. 
Ferruginous  schist. 


Magnetite. 


»» 


«» 


Quartz. 
Mica  schist. 
Gneiss. 
l>econi|Mx^ieil  rock. 

•%  %^ 

(iranite. 
l>eooniiHX4eil  rock. 


Quartz. 

l)ecomiH>seil  rock. 
I^rg»*  fels(tar  cr>  stal. 
l>eooni|>oseil  rock. 

•♦  *» 

••  » 

Magnetite. 

Oecom^iosed  rock. 

Pegmatite. 
Dei*omposed  rock. 


Pegmatite. 
(»ranite. 


»» 


♦» 


Quartzite. 

Pegmatite. 

CJneiss. 


Schist. 
(»neiss. 

CJranite. 
Tuff. 


Islands  along  North  Shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Quartz,      ironstone,     ferruginous 
>andstone,  i|uartzite,  claystone. 
.    Phyllite. 
.    Quartz  with  mica. 

Red  ferruginous  schist. 

Buvunia.  Mara  bio  island Femiginous  schist. 


Small  i>land  near  Bagi,  Buvuma 
Main  i>land,  Buvuma 
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Near  Kisubi 
Entebbe 
Kampala 
Entebbe 


>» 


Near  Kisubi 


Central  FRoyi^cE—(co7itinuefI). 
I'ganda  (Kingdom  of). 

Loc- lity.  Nan  e. 

Ferruginous  sandstone. 
Quartz. 

Clay. 


Bay  between  Sango  and  Kisubi 

Between  Kisubi  and  Kampala 

Sango 

Tagana   .... 

Eight  miles  west  of  Katonga  River  montli 


)♦ 


with  muscovite. 


FeiTuginous        sandstone 

quartzite. 
Ferruginous  schist. 
Sandstone. 


and 


i> 


Quartzite. 
Diatomaceous  earth. 


WESTERN  PROVINCE. 
Unyoro. 


Territory  of  Chief  Tibansamba 


'» 

'> 

n 
M 


•» 


Territory  of  Chief  Mutwa 


n 


»1 


Territory  of  Chief  Byabaswezi 


'J 


Territory  of  Chief  Kiza 


»5 


11 


?1 

?1 


Territory  of  Chief  Basigahi 

'»  »j  M 

Territory  of  Chief  Katalikao 


Ferruginous  schist  or  phyllite. 
Liraonite. 
Ferruginous  schist. 
Decom])Osed  rock. 

gneiss. 
Gneiss  ? 
Felsite  ? 
Mica- schist. 
Gneiss  ? 
Dolerite  1 
Gneiss. 

I  *yr()xene-gren  u  li  te. 
Quartz. 
Junction   of   deconii)Osed  basalt  ? 

with  schist. 
Quartzite. 
Quartz. 

„        with  graj)hite. 
Graphite  in  decomjiosed  gneiss. 
Schist. 

Decomjiosed  rock. 
Arkose? 

Ferruginous  schist. 
Lyddite. 
Clay  stone. 
Quartzite. 
Ferruginous  breccia. 

„  <iuartz- schist. 

Schist. 
Arkose. 

Ferruginous  schist. 
Limonite. 
Ferruginous  schist. 
Jiimonite. 
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XoTEs   OX    Rock   Specimens   from    I'xyoro. 
By  Mr.  G.  T.  Prior,  Xattral  History  MrsEm. 

The  specimens  from  I'nvc  ro  in  Sir  Harry  JohnstonV  collection  of  rocks  fix>m  the  Uganda 
rn»iei'! orate  con<>isi  mainly  of  a  series  of  femijrinous  shales,  varring  in  coloor  from  pale  lvt>wn 
and  pur(>le  to  deep  brick-red,  and  sootetimes  bandeil  with  black  Irddites  and  a  few  softer  and 
more  schistose  phTllites, 

Tliese  rocks  present  striking:  similarities  with  HatcVs  *•  Hospiud  Hill  *  series  of  the 
Soot  hem  Transvaal,  antl  also  with  rocks  from  the  Ingwenya  Berg,  Swazilaod,  The  ^  Hospital 
Hill"  series  of  ferruginous  shale*  oocuis  in  the  neighboarho.^l  of  Johannesboiv  as  port  of 
HatcliV  laix"  system  with  the  Wit^-atersnnd  aoriferoos  quartz-conglomerates  immediatelT 
above  it,     [i^n43rfrrly  J^mrmsi  (wc**l^irmJ  i^arirty^  iv.  189?*,  ft  7X  5*9.] 

The  Su^aiilaiK!  ferruginoas  sliales,  or  **  argil lites,"  which  probably  beloi^  to  the  same 
series,  occur  in  as>ociation  with  gold-bearing  serpentine  an.l  talcose  schist:^  ^CrAi^iVwi 
Ma^aziiif,  vi.  1>1^>.  pp.  UVi  111  :  the  rocks  marked  T.  B.  in  Professor  Rupert  Jones's  list,] 

Amongst  the  n.X'ks  from  I'nyoro  is  a  specimen  of  quartz  which  certainly  present*  some 
points  of  rt'><eniblan<^  with  that  of  the  auriferous  Banket  formation  of  the  Transvaal.  Although, 
in  the  abst*no»  of  their  field -relations,  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
reseml-lance  of  these  roiks  from  Unyono  with  the  *•  Hospital  Hill"  series  of  the  TiansvaaL 
yetnhe  >imilarity  of  the  n^ks  is  sufficiently  striking  to  suggest  the  idea  that  if  f^nJii  h  t^  *r 
/,*mKi4i  in  thr  Cpmtids  Prt>trrti*nifr,  I'mjf^tnt  U  tkf  m4*gt  likrljf  difirir^  in  trlkirk  t4»  l<H*h  fi*r  if. 


Rari  District,  Nile  Province. 

Li<Bilitv. 

Mount  Btlinian Gneiss. 

JiKili»kaju.  nortb-wtst  of  Kajaf,  left  liank  of  Nile 
Mount  \jido,  left  Iviuk  of  Nile. 
Twilw  un\v>  north  of  IVnlden,  right  bank  of  Nile 
Near  He^iden  


Nune. 


ami  basalt 


ToRix 

Near  north- w\st  slope>  of  Huweiizori  .        .     Mica-schist>homblende>schist.  and 

ilioiite  ? 
K  u wt  nzor i .  >on  t  li  oa  st  fla  n k s.  4  J 00  f oet  to  1 3,1X10  feet     Fibrolite, 

Cineiss  with  chlorite. 


Gneiss 

Granite. 

Tuff. 


))egmatite. 


Gneiss  with  chlorite. 

Gneiss. 
Kpidiorite^ 

Mica  schist. 


Quartx. 
Epidiorito. 
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Province. 
Ankole. 


Ix>oality, 


North- West  Ankole  . 


V 


V 


v 


1' 


?1 


1^ 


u 


One  mile  south  west  of  Kisasa  ga| 


i» 


?» 


»i 


»» 


Southern  Ankole 


»5 


Western  and  South- Western  Ankole 


i» 


i» 


1' 


«? 


?' 


Name. 

Quartz  with    mica,    quartz    with 

oxide  of  iron,  quartz  grit  with 

mica  from  V  S.,  2'/  51'  E. 
Tuff?  from  Kichwamha,  Bunyara- 

guru. 
Quartz  with  oxide  of  iron,  decom- 
posed mica-schist  ?  from  north  of 

Kisara,  in  Bunyaraguru  Forest. 
Quartz,  quartzite,  mica  schist  from 

Egara  hills. 
Haematite-schist,    oxide    of    iron 

from  Eb:iri. 
Quartzite,  ferruginous    sandstone 

with    mica    from    Nyakabingo, 

Bukanga. 
Quartz,  ironstone. 
Quartz. 
Granite. 

Quartz  with  tourmaline. 
Coarse  sandstone. 
Oolitic  ironstone. 
Quartz. 

Ferruginous  shale. 
Tourmaline     and      quartz     from 

Charienzi. 
Iron  wire  made  from  ore  found  at 

Kahiro. 
Impure    kaolin    (mainly    quartz) 

from  Mbarara. 
Quartz  from  Ruhihi  Sema. 

„     Mbiumbi,  Egara. 
with  mica    from    Kisenyi, 

Egara. 
Quartz  from  Chamianga,  Ruzum- 

buru. 
Quartz  from  Niamizi,  Ruzumburu. 
„       with  oxide  of   iron   frora 

Ngoraa,  Luchika. 
Clay    (decomposed    schist)    from 

15  miles  north-east    of    Mount 

Mfumbiro,  Lucbika. 
Basalt,    scoria,   clay,    quartz    and 

ferruginous      sandstone      from 

mountain  between  I^keChagasa 

and  Mount  Mfumbiro. 
Quartz  with  mica  from  north  end 

of  Lake  Kikombe. 


»» 

»» 
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Mr.  ii.  T.  Prior  contributeii  to  the  Miueralogical  Society  on  March  25tb,  190i,  a 
y^l^r  on  the  |>etroK»g>-  of  British  Ea^  Africa,  the  result  of  examination:^  of  the 
collection  of  nvk  si^ecimen:*^  made  by  Professor  J.  W.  Ciregory  during  his  exfiedition 
to  Mount  Ken\-a  and  I^ke  Raringo  in  18di-3>»  and  of  collections  fn^m  the  Uganda 
IV>tei'torute  made  recently  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  Descriptions  wer^  given  of  the 
three  main  grvHiix>  of  rocks — viz.,  the  basement  Archaean  gneisses  and  schists*  the 
Pakei»zoic  slu\le>  and  samlsti>nes,  and  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks^  The  gneisses  and 
schi>ts  are  iVvi«x*iatevl  with  dvkes  both  of  acid  pegmatites  and  of  basic  diabasis  and 
epidiorites.  ami  alsi>  with  granulitic  rocks  anali^gous  to  the  Chamockite  >eries  of  India 
and  CV\lon.  Of  the  l\il;eozoic  Karagwe  series  a  collection  of  ferruginous  shales 
and  siliceous  Si^'liists  frv>ni  I'nyoro  wi\s  described.  These  rocks  present  striking 
sinnlarities  with  tht^se  of  Hatch's  Hospital  Hill  series  of  the  Transvaal  and  with 
nx^ks  tn>m  the  Ingwenya  Berg,  Swaziland,  and  a  correlation  between  the  Karagwe 
series  and  the  Cape  system  of  the  Transvaal  w;^  suggesteiL  The  volcanic  rocks 
consist  mainly  oi  s<xla-rich  phonolitic  rocks  which  have  resulteil  doubtless  from  a 
nepheline-svenite  mairma.  The  lavas  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Great  Rift  Vallev 
and  oi  Mount  Kenya  and  the  n^jnon  lietween  are  characteriseil,  like  those  of  the 
C  aiiary  Islands  and  the  .\zorvs,  by  the  prevalence  of  anorth^vlase,  by  the  large  amount 
ot  sixia-amphiU>les  (ci>ss\Tite,  catophorite,  arfvedsonite\  as  well  as  of  soda-pyroxenes 
and  by  the  absence  of  sphene  and  noseau.  They  form  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
rock  series  showing  a  gradation  in  comjKisition  from  basic  phonolites^  containing 
nepheline  lx>th  in  large  pheu^xTysts  and  in  the  ground-mass,  through  phonolitic 
trachytes  cinitaining  no  reco^isable  nepheline,  to  phonolitic  quartz- trachytes,  and 
tinally  to  acid  riebei^'kite-rhyolites  containing  much  quortz.  The  later  eruptive  rocks 
from  Mount  Elgim  and  the  western  side  of  the  CJreat  Rift  Valley  |Mresent  some 
jxMnts  of  distinction  with  the  earlier  eruj^ted  rocksv  They  are  generally  of  a  more 
K%sic  character  like  thi^se  of  Kilimanjaro  as  comjiareti  with  those  of  Mount  Kenya. 
Another  joint  of  distinction  is  the  presence  ui  them  of  titanic  acid  in  large  amount, 
in  the  form  of  i>erv>fskite  in  the  more  basic  nephelinites^  and  as  sphene  in  the  phonolites* 
which  are  of  the  more  ordinarj-  type  without  soiia-amphiljoles.  Mc^t  of  the  s})ecimens 
from  Mount  Elgon  and  the  neighbourhood  consist  of  nephelinites,  but  in  some  of  them 
the  nepheline,  K>th  as  phenocrysts  and  in  the  ground-massv  is  }Kirtially  or  wholly 
replaced  by  melilite.  Examples  of  melanite- nepheline  rocks  allied  to  borolanite, 
and  ot  monchiquite  dyke-r^H'ks  fn>m  Mount  Elgon,  were  also  describe*!  A  specimen 
of  nephelinite  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruwenzim  ci>ntaining  much  perofskite 
suggesteil  the  contemix>raneity  of  the  eni|>tive  rocks  of  Mount  Elgon  and  of  the  volcanic 
region  at  the  t\x>t  of  Mount  Ruwenzori. 
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SALT    SPRINGS    NEAR    EAST    SHORE    OF    LAKE    ALBERT    NYANZA. 

Analyses  of  Samples  of  Water  and  Salt  from  Kibero  Springs,  Unyoro. 

The  following  report  was  obtained    by  the  Crown   Agents  for  the  Colonies  from 

Messrs.  Stanger  &  Blount,  Chemical  laboratory,  2,  Broadway,  Westminster. 

The  waters  w^ere  slightly  yellowish  in   colour,  and  contained  a  small   amount  of 

black  sediment. 

Minei^al  Sprintj  Xo.  1. 


Silica  (SiOa) 

Ferric  oxide  +  alumina  (Fe..0,Al2  +  O,) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Soda  (Na^O) 

Potash  (K,0) 

Carbonic  anhydride  (CO.,) . 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,) 

Chlorine      .... 


Deduct  oxygen  equivalent  to  chlorine 


Combined  water,  organic  matter,  and  loss 


Graini)  ])er  gnllen. 

3*64 

0*70 

G*44 

2-6G 

15,5*82 

20*23 

0*42 

1013 

194*46 


394*o0 
43*82 

350*68 
20*74 

371*42 


Total  solids 
The  chief  salts  probably  present  are  therefore— 

Grains  |)er    ' 
gallon. 

Sodium  chloride  (NaCl)         .        .    294*05   I   Magnesium  suljihate  (MgSO^) 
Potassium  chloride  (KCl)      .        .      32*07      Magnesium  chloride  (MgCl^) 
Calcium  sulphate  (CaSO^)     .        .      15*64  I   Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,) 

The  sample  is  a  highly  saline  water,  from  which  common  salt  could  be  easily 

prepared  by  evaporation.      It   also  contains   a    noteworthy  (juantity  of    potassium 

salts,  the  recovery  of  which  from  the  molten  liquor  might  yield  a  valuable  artificial 

manure. 

Mineral  Spriu//  Xo.  ^. 


Grains  |ier 
gallon. 

2*79 
0-99 
0*80 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Ferric  oxide  +  alumina  (Fe/),  +  AljO,) 
Lime  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO) 

Soda(Na,0) 
Potash  (K,0)      . 
Carbonic  anhydride  (CO,,) 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,) 
Chlorine      .... 


Deduct  oxygen  equivalent  to  chlorine 


Gniina  iser  gallon. 

1*96 

0*56 

3*i':0 

1*26 

124*28 

12*46 

7.29 

7*00 
140*42 


298*73 
31*64 


Total  solids 


267*09 


JiOTAXY 

rriHE  as])ect  of  the  flora  of  the  Ugandit  I'lotectoi-ate,  as  it  would  strike  the 
J-  unscientific  traveller  passing  hurriedly  through  the  country,  has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  enrlier  chapters  of  this  book,  which  attempted  to  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  general  asjiect  of  the  landscapes. 

From  a  botanical  point  of  view  the  Protectorate  may  be  divided  perhaps- 
into  five  regions  : — 

(1)  T!ie  first  I  would  characterise  as  the  Somali  Region,  which  would 
include  the  arid  country  in  the  basin  of  Tjike  Kudolf,  and  up  the  Kift 
Valley  as   far  as   the  north  end  of  I^ku  Baringo.     Some  usjiefts  of  flii* 


Somali  steppe  region  reajipcar  again  in  the  Rift  Valley  to  the  south  of 
I^ke  N'aivasha.  This  region  would  be  characterised  by  a  simrse  vegeta- 
tion almost  identical  with   that   found   in   Somaliland,    with   a   few   tyj 
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(especially  Buddu),  and  of  the  .Sese  Islands.  Forest  of  West  African  affinities 
is  aUo  present  in  Western  Unyoro  and  Tore,  on  tlie  west  slopes  of  Mount. 
Elgon  and  tiie  Nandi  Ksearpment,  and  in  tbe  Lower  Semtiki  Valley  and 
Western  Ankole.  Many  of  the  trees  in  these  forests  are  also  present  in  the 
Congo  basin  and  the  Gaboon  and  Cameroons ;  but  some,  though  very  nearly 
allied  to  West  African  forais,  are  in  actual  affinity  with  forest  trees  of  the 
western  Nile  bai^in.      Palms  of  the  genera  SUeia  and  Calnmnt  so  charac- 


teristic  of    West    Africa  appear    to   be   totally   absent    from    tbe    Uganda 
forests.' 

(■i)  Thf  Pldfeaa  or  Alpine  Re/jion. — Everywhere  between  6,50(1  and 
10,000  feet  there  is  a  flora  which  recalls  alternately  the  trees  and  plant.*: 
of  temperate  fjouth  Africa  and  temj^ierate  Abyssinia,  It  is  characterised 
by  the  shorter  grass,  tbe  presence  of  conifers  (yew  and  juniper),  witch-bazels 
(^Trichoclit'lus),  of  Hnbenaria  orchids,  bamboos,  giant  lobelias,  giant  groundsels, 
brambles,  tree-heaths,  tree-fenis,  dracasnas  (these  also  grow  down  to  4,000 


*  .Sir  Henry  Stanley,  however,  asserts  that  he  saw  the  Elieit  or  Oil  palm  grow 
1  the  Seniliki  Forest  (Busmba)  on  the  verge  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 


owing  ^M 
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f^«),  kiiipliotia^  (-red-hot   [wkers").  violets,  butteroHps.  clover,  foi^l-me- 
nots,  hvperiouDO!;.  gernniuir.s, 

A  great  niauv  of  the  Irees  aiid  plants  of  the  Iganda  Protectorate  would 
be  ornamental  additions  to  our  ganleiis  anil  cotij^rxatories.  As  manv  of  the 
plants  come  from  loRv  region:^  subject  to  ocnksional  low  temjieTature:;.  not  a 
few  of  them  would  apimrentlv  stand  cultivation  in  England  in  the  open  air. 
1  ceriitiiily  hojie  that  the  ningniticent  Erjilhrinrt  (of  which  I  have  ^nt  a 
number  of  seeds  to  Kew)  may  lie  introdui'ed  into  cultivation,  if  it  be  not 


already  known.  \>  is  sufficiently  illustratetl  in  thi^  book  not  to  need  any 
further  destript ion.  There  is  also  the  handsome  Acitulh»8  itrhoifits. 
illustmted  in  this  Kxik,  The  i-ommonesl  sjiecies  of  this  tine  shrub  has 
blossoms  of  a  l>eautiful  mauve  pink,  but  there  is  another  species  {A.  roi incus) 
that  is  never  found  lielow  8.IHH>  feet,  and  seems  to  l>e  confined  in  its  range 
to  the  N.indi  I'lateau.  the  flowers  of  which  are  ei|ually  large  and  of  a  vivid 
xiltramnrine  blue.  The  extraordinary  lolielJas  of  the  Alpine  regitais  would 
make  handsome  additions  to  our  ornamental  plants,  and  they  should  thrive 
well  in  a  cold,  tnoist  climate.  S>uie  of  the  ijHiniims  (convolvuluse.i)  and 
solaimin-^   of  high   mountains  which  grow   aii   creepers   with   large   tlower- 


■clusters,  several  species  among  the  innumerable  bean-  anii  jtea-flowers,  Ihe 
mussiendas  (baslies  with   gorgeously   coloured  bracts   of  flowers   of  searlet- 


scriinsoii  allied  to  the  gardenia},  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  tlematis 
would  he  bandEome  and  interesting  additions  to  the  ever-extending  list 
of  our   cultivated   trees  and  plant?.     The  white  and   pink-veinetl  Crinum 
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lilies  should  Dot  be  overlooked.  Amongst  palms  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
produces  a  rapliia,  the  BorassiLs  fliiMliftr,  possibly  Hyph<v>ie  thebaica 
(which  13  eaid  to  occur  near  the  Nile,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  also  in  part  of  the  liudolf  region),  and  the  Pltixni^ 
spmosa  (y),  or  wild    date.     Although    Uganda    contain,'*    s-o  much   forest  of 


West  African  apjiearance,  I  have  not  yet  cucountered  the  Oil  palm 
{within  the  limits  of  Uganda),  though  I  recognised  it  at  once  iu  the 
Semliki  Forest  within  Congo  Free  Slate  territory.  Cycads  (Encephalartoa) 
are  found  in  the  river  valleys  of  the  District  of  Tore.  In  the  same 
district  the  Pandanus,  or  screw  pine,  appears,  growing  in  rivers  that 
run  through  dense  forests. 


The  follonrigg  i^  a  li»t  of  the  jilanfi:  collected  bv  me  on  the  Ruweniori 
range  lielween  its  liase  at  4,500  feet  and  snow  level  (13,0<Kl  feet): — 


.lr>i 


■.//..»-..  I- 


:.I- 


/"•/tAM/'f.  near  Fiivheri,  (lurke. 
llvfrifum  htift-JotwtH.,  I^m, 
Syu,,J^mi-t  sji 
I/ibifctif  OniHtii.  Mast. 

fr*.  j-fid./ii-i.  \iihl  foruM  lO.  mrmhmmaera,  A.  RirkV 
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Inipatlens  Elder  si  i,  Schweinf. 

Cardioiij)ei'mum  mia'ocarjnuny  H.B.  k  K. 

Bermma^  cf.  ahyssinica^  Fres.     FloAvers  only. 

Dolichcs  shuknoides.  Baker. 

Millet  in  sp. 

^Eschifiiomtne  sp. 

Tephrosia  dichrfXJcmyM,  Stend. 

Parocheius  communing  Haiu. 

Cj/fiof/t&b'a  Alexandria  C.  H.  Wright,  sj).  nov. 

Alchemdla,  near  ^1.  ar(iifro)>kylla,  Oliv. 

Rid)us  Do(jfjettii,  ( ■.  II.  Wriglit,  sp.  nov. 

K(danchoe,  cf.  (/laucesceiu%  Britten. 

Comhretum  racemosum,  P.  Beuuv.  (4,000  feet). 

Betjonia  sp. 

Authriscus  dissevtuJit^  G.  H.  Wright,  sp.  nov. 

Oldenhiiulia  aht/ssinica,  Hiern. 

PenUis  Ainmrorfhii,  Scott-Elliot. 

J\  occidentalism  Benth.  ct  Hook.  f. 

Pentas,  near  verticillata^  K.  Schum. 

Visecta^  cf.  multijiora^  Sm. 

Mussftnda  ert/thru/du/lla^  Schiim.  it  Thonn. 

Vertionia  hi/?iie7iole/jsit(^  A.  Rich. 

Vernonia,  cf.  Melleri,  Oliv.  k  Hiern. 

Gerbera  Lasiojnts,  Baker. 

Coreopsis  Steppidy  Steetz. 

Ilelichrysum  ele(jantissimum^  Dl. 

Ilelichrysum  sp.     Flowers  only. 

Senecio  sj).,  near  S.  Johiistoni,  Oliv. 

Senecio  sp. 

Echinops,  cf.  tfiganttiiSy  A.  Rich. 

Lobelia  Giberrfxiy  Henisl. 

Z.  Deckeiiii,  Henisl. 

L.  Stuhlmanniy  Schweinf. 

Erica  arborea^  L.  ? 

Philippia  sj). 

Asclepias  viacrantluiy  Hochst. 

Belmont ia  grandis^  E.  Meyer. 

Cynoylossuni  citrideum,  Hochst. 

Solanum  run^foriense,  C  H.  Wright,  sj).  nov. 

IJyftoestes  tri flora,  l^oeni.  k  Schultcs. 

Justicia  pimjidoi^  C.  B.  Clarke. 

IStreptocarpm  caulescens,  Vatke. 

Lantaim  sidvii folia,  Jacq.,  var.  ternifolia.  Baker. 

Premna  sp. 

Clerodemlron  myricoides,  B.  Br. 

Celosia  sp. 

Fleurya  itstnans,  Gaud. 

Synadenium  sj). 

Arthrosolen  lati/olius,  Oliv. 

Podocarpus  s]). 

EncepJudartos  sp.     Leaflets  only  (4,000  feet). 
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Etdophia  mtlaryianaj  Kendle. 

Etdophia  sp. 

Folystachf/a  sp. 

AngrcBcum  sp. 

Disa  Stcursii,  KranzL 

Gladiolus  qvartiniamis,  A.  Rich. 

Asjxiragus  africanusy  Lam. 

Chloroi)hytum  hlepharophyllum,  Schweinf. 

Scilla,  sp. 

Gloriosa  virescens,  Lindl. 

Bvlhostylis  trichohtms,  var.  uniseiiaUi^  C.  B.  Clarke. 

Pycreus  rehmannianus,  C  B.  Clarke  ? 

Carex  runssorermSy  K.  Schura. 

Foa  sp. 

Imperata  arundinacea,  Cyr. 

Olyra  latifoltaj  L. 

Davallia  elegans,  Sw. 

Cheilanthes  farinom,  Kaulf. 

PUrU  flahellata^  Thunb. 

Asf)lenium  furcatum,  Lam. 

^.  amoenuniy  C.  H.  Wright,  sp.  no  v. 

A.  rutcefoliuvi^  Mett. 

Polypodium  rigescens,  Bory. 

Lycojxxiium  dacrydioides^  Baker. 

Breutdia  Stuhlmannii,  Broth. 

Polytrichum  sp.  (barren). 

Rfuicocarpus  Humholdtii  (Spreng.). 

Iferbet'tajumj^erina,  Spruce  {Sendtnera  junipeHnay  Nees). 

Plagiochila  sp.  (barren). 

The  following  is  a  descrii)tioii  by  Mr.  Wright   of  the  new  plants  from 
Ruw^enzori : — 

C^/nometra  Alexandria  C.  H.  Wright,  a  C.  Maiinii,  Oliv.,  pedicellis  non  ferrugineo- 
tomentosis  facile  distinguiter. 

Arbor  60  pedalis,  ramis  elongatis  ex  caule  brevi  ortis,  ramulis  virgatis  leuticellis 
praediti.  Folia  bijuga,  subsessilia  ;  foliola  oblique  lanceolata,  acuminata,  obtusa,  glabra, 
inferiores  9  lin.  longa,  4  lin.  lata,  superiores  1 J  ]k)11.  longa,  6  lin.  lata  ;  stipulje  lanceolate, 
ad  3  lin.  longse.  Racenii  corymbosi,  sessiles  vel  subsessiles ;  rhachis  minute  pubescens  ; 
pedicelli  glabri,  tenues,  ad  6  lin.  longi.  Calycis  tubus  campanulatus,  1  lin.  longus  ; 
segmenta  ellijitica,  obtusa,  2  lin.  longa.  Petala  oblonga,  obtusa,  dilute  roseo  vel  alba, 
3  lin.  longa,  1  lin.  lata.  Stamina  dilute  roseo ;  filamerta  glabra,  ad  4  lin.  longa  ;  antherie 
globosae.  Ovarium  oblongum,  breviter  stipitatnm  ;  stylus  ovario  a3quilongus  ;  stigma 
truncatum. 

Toru  District :  River  Kirurume,  Alexander  Johnston. 

Bubits  Doggettii,  C.  H.  Wright,  a  Ji.  apetalns,  Poir.,  differt  foliis  fere  glabris  et 
petalis  quam  sepala  longioribus. 

Folia  pinnatim  5  foliolata  ;  foliola  elliptica,  basi  rotundata,  apice  acuta,  irregulariter 
crenato-senata,  glaberrima  (nervis  subtus  pilosis  exceptis),  2j  poll,  longa,  circa  1  poll. 
lata,  breviter  petiolulata,  costa  subtus  spinis  compressis  recurvatis  instructa ;  rhachis 
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minute  pubescens,  spinis  acutis  compressis  recurvatis  2  lin.  longis  instructa ;  stipulae 
ovatse,  breviter  acuniinata^,  basi  rotundatae,  pseudo  petiolat^,  ciliatfe.  Pedicelli  appresse 
pubescent!,  dense  spinosi.  Flores  1  j  poll.  diam.  Se]>ala  lanceolata,  acuminata,  8  lin. 
longa,  2  lin.  lata,  utrincjue  dense  albido-tomentosa,  ad  costam  parce  spinosa.  Petala 
suborbicularia,  emarginata,  breviter  unguiculata,  9  lin.  longa.  Filamenta  complanata, 
2^  lin.  longa  ;  antherse  oblongo-lanceolatae,  1  lin.  longa;.  Ovarium  leviter  falcatum, 
lateraliter  compressum,  dorso  tomentosum  ;  stylus  2  lin.  longus  ;  stigma  punctifonne. 
Ruwenzori,  8,500  to  12,000  feet,  W.  G.  Docmjett. 

Anthriscus  dissectusy  C.  H.  Wright,  a  speciebus  reliquis  differt  foliis  magis  divisis 
lobis  ultimis  angustis. 

Herba  robusta,  fere  undique  hirsuta.  Caulis  1  poll,  diam.,  sulcatus.  Folia  quinque- 
pinnatij)artita,  deltoidea,  l^^  ped.  longa,  9  poll,  lata,  segnientis  ultimis  obliquis,  1  lin. 
longis,  i  lin.  latis,  valde  acuminatis ;  vaginae  laxiu.  Umbella;  ])auciflora3 ;  bracteolae 
ellipticae,  mucronatte,  valde  costata;,  ciliata?,  lJ-2  lin.  longa*,  1  lin.  latae  ;  pedicelli 
fructiferi  2  lin.  longi.  Petala  viridi-flava ;  anterior  obcordatum,  1  lin.  longium,  j  lin. 
latum ;  lateralia  oblique  obovata,  J  lin.  longa,  §  lin.  lata ;  posteriora  obovata,  ^  lin. 
longa,  i  lin.  lata.  Filamenta  subulata ;  antherae  subglobosse.  Ovarium  glabrum. 
Fructus  3  lin.  longus,  glaber. 

Ruwenzori,  8,000  to  11,000  feet,  W.  G.  Doogett  ;  Kilimanjaro,  8,500  feet,  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  No.  40. 

First  collected  in  young  flower  on  Kilimanjaro,  and  afterwards  in  fruit  on  Ruwenzori. 

Solanum  runsoi'iense^  C.  H.  Wright,  ad  S.  cancinnum,  Schott,  accedit,  foliis  supra 
subglabris  floribusque  majoribus  differt. 

Caulis  scandens.  Folia  lanceolata,  basi  rotundata,  supra  pilis  paucis  simplicibus 
deciduis  instructa,  subtus  pilis  stellatis  dense  vestita,  3^  poll,  longa,  1-lJ  jjoII.  lata  ; 
petiolus  9  lin.  longus.  Jnflorescentia  terminalis,  corymbosim  paniculata,  fere  undique 
pilis  stellatis  stipitatis  vestita ;  pedicelli  6  lin.  longi.  Calyx  turbinatus ;  lobi  oblongi, 
subacuti,  ^-2^  lin.  longi,  1  lin.  lati.  Corolla  cobaltina,  paulo  irregularis;  tubus  cam- 
pan  ulatus,  3  lin.  longus ;  lobi  lanceolati  vel  ovati,  acuminati,  5  lin.  longi,  2-3  lin.  lati. 
Stamina  exserta ;  filamenta  compressa,  i)ubescentia,  1 J  lin.  longa ;  anthene  oblongae, 
obtusae,  filamentis  longiores.  Ovarium  globosum,  J  lin.,  glabrum  ;  stylus  cylindricus, 
glaber,  2 J  lin.  longus. 

Ruwenzori,  8,500  to  9,400  feet,  W.  G.  Doooett. 

As/dentujfi  amcenum,  C.  H.  Wright,  ex  affinitate  A.furcati^  Thunb.,  differt  stipitibus 
glabris  et  frondibus  anguste  oblongis. 

Stipites  nigelli,  supra  canaliculata,  subter  concavi,  glabri,  3  poll,  longi,  basi  squamulis 
angustis  brunneo-marginatis  vestiti.  Frondes  5^  poll,  longai,  1^  poll,  latas,  flavo-virides  ; 
rhachides  stipitibus  similes  ;  jnnnse  lanceolati-deltoideie,  profunde  incisa),  lobis  obtusis, 
supra  glabrae,  subter  squamulis  minutis  brunneis  suftulta; ;  vense  furcatae.  Sori  ad 
4  lin.  longi,  flabellatim  dispositi ;  sjwrae  lajves,  circa  40u  longae,  30u  lata*. 

East  Toro  :  River  Kirurume,  alt.  5,000  feet,  W.  G.  Dogoett. 

It  may  also  be  useful  if  I  give  a  list  of  the  plants  collected  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Klgon  or  on  the  adjoining  Xandi  Plateau : — 

Farsetia  steiioptera,  Hoclist. 
Cleoine  diandra,  Burch. 
Cajyparis  spinosa j  L.,  forma. 
Poli/tjala  j)€7'sicarice/olia,  DC.  ? 
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Violn  abjftfimiea^  Steud. 
ralinum  cuM^fcJium^  Willd. 
Hyf^rHcwm  lanceolatMnK  Lam. 

AhHtihm  sp. 

Pai^mM  h'limMm<i4>th^nca^  Gurke. 

THhulM*  t<rre*fn4,  I^ 

ireniftium  i^im^m^^  Hochst, 

ri/#>  «/if(i</mm/M/finV,  \Villd. 

JlAwt  yf<iWYMrn4i,  var,  ArAtm/nfrf,  Oliv. 

Tnr\jit\im  fi9d0n.*(Mmiwm^  .Steud. 

y.  fi  rWom  Mwi,  8er.  ? 

SfsfjiiHM  />ii/^Ani«,  IK?. 

(rtytria  usiatic^y,  L. 
B^i uAi mM  MsifmjlrH^'*^  Kotsohy. 
ItybNf  rf*/i"</i«*,  Sm. 
AlchemiU<M  sp. 

KiliiMnchc*f  SIX 

TnchficifviMs  «wy<«#?fiM4t,  Raker. 
<'<I<^>lirl>l  j*'imcHlaf'.u  Laws. 

Tfrmimih'^  sp. 

Tfytcht^iivm  *i\»/««'fiirM«i,  Beiith.  Jc  Hook.  f. 

LyfJit'vm  f>#/wfi*/#fVV#wwi,  Hoohst. 

£f»9JMHm  h^rfutHm^  L. 

Aff^*i<ir(i  fim^Uf/iiihioi,  Eolil.  «fc  Zeyh. 

J'enf^u  M<*w»*>w#i,  Scott-Elliot 

AHt/n»fj^rmm9i  5|x 

^cabiijinj  oJumhari't,  L. 

Ff4icM  'lAyw/mm,  Soh.  Bi|\ 

AtkrixM  ntsman ft ir'iifia^  Oliv.  ^  Hienu 

Emih'a  intt^jn/^Jin^  Raker. 

GfH*rr^i  l<i4iU)puK  Baker. 

-.VtiffmiVi  (fr(intn\  Oliv.  A-  Hiem. 

Srtt^rw  ftirm<^wf<*w,  O.  Hoffm. 

>\  MiiHHtK  Hook,  f.,  var. 

H^9chryft9ti}i  iitcltmifytfu  Less. 

*S/jA<FniwMM*  rvifAw/f^if^^R,  O.  Hoffm. 

CoMt/za  miTfriu  Oliv.  it  Hieni, 

Crrfr.ifif9.s  sp. 

Cffthalosturma  s\\ 

Lo^*fii*i  sp, 

Z.  Jfckfmt\  Hemsl. 

En'ca  {iHforfu  I-. 

J<umiiiMiN  tknibumiiim^  R.  Br. 
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M*it»^i*'HA/t  ttjMi^.i.  K,  MrK.»r*r.  var. 
hn}i4:hiiis^Auft  j*Jinifi.^ftt^.  N.  K-  Br. 

A*ntithuM  *^u*u4/'ti^.  (\  H,  i'\. 
iiuf*'j^*i'^i^  *:*/'((/:»/ htri*.  J  I.  l>r. 
//.  triiU/in.  H'tfUL  6:  Mi. 

/A//^//*//v<V///  df-nt'it^i,  Jjfifi. 

i'l*'t:ifa  it  tUutf  ^ J ;. 

I^w!^ut.  jHjar  iUtfin//uhi^^  J^k«^r. 

JUM'rfi/m**ia  dijftwi.  1^ 

/Jf^i'l/tdjin  cfloiit'njitl*'^,  M.  Hr. 
I)'ujfrn  arvn*U^  F'<^rhk. 
Pu/ndui  Ai///y7/r^//,  M<><^. 
(Jifntkidn  h\h 
(ylifiiojfAiuin  Kji. 

Euftiuri'ifia  h|>. 

ptM/tM'arjmn  t'llrnh/m,  \{.  Hr. 

Etd'rpk'ut  H|».,  nK>tKt'x;k  >i<^lding  f^uiii. 

P am:  rait  am  ti  iaiitkuin,  H<'rl». 

SaiuM-viei'ui  tfuitt^i-iiHU^  Willd. 

A'.  mJt'atfi^  JVij. 

y|A/^  Mp. 

Jiidhuu  nHfJifjilfli/fldfn^  Hocni.  ifc  Sell. 

OriuUuHjnluni  iiu'Un'i^  Jiakcr. 

Srillit  iiutlra^  L. 

*V.  vui'nt(i^  Hak«'r. 

Aiif'ilmui  n'liaiiun'tiale^  Kuiith. 

(UtmiaAiiut  np. 

Cif/frruH  fMifuji'im^  L.,  var.  nritufuorum^  C.  J 5.  (.'1. 

C.  fj:nlttituHy  var.  ^///;^m,  Del. 
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P*  H»i4i*tum  sp. 

This  chapter  may  he  concluded  by  a  list  drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr.  Wright* 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  at  the  Kew 
Herl>ariuni,  of  all  the  plants  known  to  occur  within  the  Uganda  Protectorate  : — 

LIST  OF  THE 

PLANTS   OCCURRING   IN   THE   UGANDA 

PROTECTORATE, 

CX^M PILED.    BY    PERMISSION    OF    THE   niRBCTOR.   FROM    MATERIALS   IX   THE   HERBARICM     OP 

THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN^   KEW. 

BV  C.  H.  WRIGHT,  A.US. 

Ix  ci^ni]»ilini:  this  list  (which  must  be  regarded  as  provisional)  the  collection  of 
Captains  S|»eke  and  Grant  has  l^een  taken  as  a  basis,  to  which  have  been  added  the 
collections  of  more  recent  explorers.  Sj^ke  and  (ilrant  entered  the  re^on  now 
known  as  the  Uganda  lYotectonite  from  the  south  about  April,  1862,  and.  travelling 
n^und  the  north-we>tfni  shore  of  I^ke  Victoria  as  far  as  MutesaX  struck  northwards 
and  eventually  quitte^i  it  in  February,  1863,  at  Goiulokoro  on  the  Nile,  5'  X,  An 
enumeration  of  the  plants  collected  during  this  expedition  ap^^eared  as  an  ap|>enilix 
to  Si»ekt's  "  Nile  Journal,*'  l^it  subsequently  a  more  detailed  account,  by  lYofessor 
I>.  Dliver.  F.R.S..  and  others,  was  published  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  '•The 
Transactions  of  the  Ijnnean  Society."  The  figures  acci>m})anying  this  pa}^r  have  been 
quoteil  in  thi*  followin^r  list  (under  the  abbreviation  T.I^S.),  as  well  as  the  plant- 
names,  wht-n  differinjr  from  those  now  accepteil. 

In  1S>4»  a  ct:»lkvtion,  chiefly  frt>m  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  was  received  from 
the  Rtv.  C.  T.  Wilson,  M.A.,  a  missionary  and  the  first  Euroi^ean  resident  in  that 
ctnuitrv. 

In  the  ct^urse  of  an  exj^ition  in  1890-1892,  Dr.  Stuhlmann  collected  to  the 
north-west  oi  Ijuke  Victoria  and  on  some  of  the  islands  in  that  region,  subsequently 
journeying  round  the  sinith  ami  west  of  Lake  Albert  Exiward,  along  the  western 
side  of  Ruwenzori,  and  through  the  Semliki  Valley  to  the  south-west  of  I^ke  AlberL 

A  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  M.A.,  B.Sc«,  entering  the  Pro- 
tei^orate  at  Man,  travelled  westwards,  and,  having  rounded  the  southern  half  of 
Ruwenzori,  left  the  region  and  went  southwards. 

More  recently  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.CM.It.,  K.C.B.,  and  his  collectors  have 
IxK'n  bnsy,  esiHxially  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  Protectorate,  The  result 
of  their  lalx^urs  has  been  incoqx^rated  in  the  following  list  as  far  as  possible,  but 
many  of  the  plants  collecteti  by  them  have  still  to  be  determined,  notably  a  large 
collection  made  bv  Mr.  Alexander  Whvte. 

In  the  course  of  his  exi^eilition  to  Mount  Kenya,  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  collected  a 
few  plants  in  the  Kamasia  country. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  lYotectorate  remains  to  be  explored  botanically. 

In  this  list  ''Uganda"  refers  in  the  restricted  sense  to  the  Kingdom  or  Prorince 
of  Uganda. 
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Ran  nn  cnlacea. 

Clematis  Thunbergit,  Steud.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant ;  Ukidi,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
C.  gratay  Wall.    Uganda,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
Ranunculus  pubescens,  Thunb.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Anoiiace». 

Anana  senegalensisj  var.  latifolia,  Oliv.    Unyoro  and  Madi,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
Hexalobus  senegalensis,  A.  DC.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Chasnianthera  dependens,  Hochst.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

HymphsBacead. 

Nymphcea  stellata,  Willd.     Congo  Free    State    frontier,  Doggett ;    Nile,  2*  N 

Speke  <fe  Grant ;  Uganda,  very  common,  Wilson. 
N,  Lotus,  L.    Unyoro,  Wilson  ;  Nile,  2'*  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Cmeifera. 

Cardamine  pratensis,  L.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Arabis  alpina,  L.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Farsetia  steiwptera,  Hochst.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Capparidace». 

Cleonie  diandra,  Hochst.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
C.  monophylla,  L.    Uganda,  Wilson.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  5,  f.  1. 
Gynandropsis  pentaphyllay  L.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
Courhonia  decumbens^  A.  Brongn.    Madi,  Speke  <k  Grant, 
Boscia  salicifoliay  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Capparis  spinosa,  L.,  forma.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
C,  tomentosa.  Lam.,  var.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
CratcBva  religiosa,  Forst.    Madi,  Speke  <k  Grant. 

Violac6». 

Viola  abyssinica,  Steud.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 


Cochlosjyermum  niloticum,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  7,  f.  1. 
Flacourtia  sp.    3"  15'  X.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Polygalace». 

Polygala  acicularis,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  9,  f.  1. 
'  P.  persicarice/olia,  DC.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Baringo,  Johnston.    T.L.S.  xxix. 

I  t.  8,  f.  1. 

)  Polygala  sp.    Ankole,  Doggett. 


Caryophyllacead. 

Polycarjxea  coi^ymbosa,  var.  ejusa,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

PortulacaceaB. 

Portidaca  oleracea^  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Talinum  cuneifdium,  Willd.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 

HypericacesB. 

Uyjyericum  lanceolatuniy  Lam.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Nandi,  Johnston. 
Psorospermum  febrifugum^  Spach,  var.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
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SytnjihomM  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 


Lojihira  aiaia^  Banks.    Madi,  S(^ke  <jb  Grant 


Si'itt  cor\i»/»JM.  L.    I'nyoro,  Sj^ke  Jb  Grant ;  Uganda,  Wlson. 
^\  rhom^»i/»JMy  L.     Unyoro  Plateau*  Sj^ke  Jb  Grant. 
.S.  $chimi'^n»tn*t^  Hochst.    Vgamla,  Wilson. 
>'  j7>«'l«<^«l«  I-.     Unyoro,  Speke  ifc  Grant. 
^V'/a  >p.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
lVisg»t*iul*t  rostratiu  Planck     l^ganda,  Wilson. 
A^'tttii'm  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
I'rentt  ('t^mttn^  I^     Unyoro,  Speke  «t  Grant. 
/^l(^'M4<l  kiliuMmischftncfM^  Giirke.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
/'.  «4*iri-»7iA»V/*i,  E.  Mey.    Uganda,  Speke  Jb  Grant. 
I/ifptArn^f  fii7iVii/<i/M«,  Hochst.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot  ;  I'nwro,  Speke  &  Grant 

T.LS.  xxix.  t  13,  f.  1. 
//.  cAWf*M/M^  I^     I'nj-oro,  Sjicke  «Jb  Grant. 
//.  <r>->iM^4i,  Mast.    Bukedi,  Ugani,  and  Madi,  Speke  &  Grant ;   Toro,  Doggett 

T.LS  xxix.  t.  12,  f.  1. 
//.  lHH*tn/*JiHs^  Willd.     Ruwenzori  and  l^ganda,  Scott-Elliot 
//.  f»tH»ittn/onnis^  Bumi.    I'nyoro.  Speke  Jb  Grant ;  Berkeley,  Scott-Elliot 
//.  /'Ayin/'^t/f*,  GuilL  A-  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  «fc  Grant. 
//.  SiZ-Airij^i,  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  ifc  Grant. 
//.  e'i>4>'V4Mjt,  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
0'is.<t^f,ium  -f^iW-if/e-iwp,  L,    3'  N.,  Speke  «jb  Grant. 
A'i'tH.<tmi*t  ii»'jit*tttu  L.     i'  X.,  Speke  Jb  Grant. 
JTri'-ZcWiVM  'iM/nic/M'A^wm,  DC    2'  X.,  Speke  Jb  Grant. 


>7rivii/i'i  ciWiyni.  A.  Rich.     Madi,  Sj^kc  Jb  Grant 

D*n,i^m'tf»i  M'lstfrrfiL  Hoi^k.  f.    Chioj^e,  Sf^eke  k  Grant 

D,  ihHieiiif^m.  Planch.     Madi,  Sj^ke  Jb  Grant. 

D.  #>flV^i/*l^I,  Mast.    3'  N.,  Sjieke  ifc  Grant    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  15,  f.  1. 

M^hiinifi  jWrutjitif*u  A.  Rich.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  1. 16,  f.  1. 


Gitkeoi  'isititioi.  L.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

<r\  itifJiis.  Ju^s.    Toro,  IV^ggett. 

ir.  ii»»/'Hlir\iiiti^  VahU  forma.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Tnumf^ttii  'iHHHiu  I-.    Unyoro,  Sj^ke  k  Grant. 

THnm/ftt't  sp.,  of.  T.  (oukrmio$tM^  Boj.    Uganda,  Wlson. 

C"#x*A*./rM.<  iJitonttSy  I^     UganiU,  Wlson. 

C.  triiticiii'tri^f^  L.     I'nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

^jgopliyllacaM, 

Tn^ttiHs  tentstnsy  L.    Bariiigo,  Johnston. 


Grntm'itm  «tcM/«Y^<i^wm,  Canib.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
ir.  fimf^n^f^,  Hochst.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
lui/iaiitmt  £'A/<7»i,  Schweinf.  1    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
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G  ERANIACE.*:—  (contimml), 

Oxalis  cornicidata^  L.,  forma,    l^ganda,  Wilson. 

0.  {Biophytum)  semitiva,  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 

SimarabaceaB. 

Balanites  (t^ifyptiaca,  Del.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Ilm^nsonia  abyssinica,  Oliv.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.Ii.S.  xxix.  t.  18,  f.  1. 

OchnaceaB. 

Ochiui  sp  ?    Madi,  Speke  *k  Grant. 

BnrseraceaB. 

Bos  well  la  sp.  ?    Madi,  Speke  and  Grant. 

Balsfiniodeiulron  africanum,  var.  ahyssinica^  Oliv.     Ugani,  Speke  k  Grant. 

MeliaceaB. 

Trichilia  emetica,  Vahl.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  20,  f.  1. 
Khaya  stneffnhmis,  A.  Juss.     Madi,  Si)eke  k  Grant. 
Soymida  sj)  ]    Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

OlacacesB. 

Ximenia  a?nericaii/i,  L.     ^fadi,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Opilin  amentacta,  Iloxb.     Madi,  Sj>eke  it  Grant. 

CelastraceaB. 

Celastrus  sf^eff(deims,  Lam.    Madi,  Speke  it  (irant ;  I'ganda,  Wilson. 

HhamnaceaB. 

Rhumniis  sp.    3"  N.,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Zizyphusjifjuba,  Lam.    Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

AmpelideaB. 

I'^itis  adeiiocaidis^  Steud.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

r.  cmmt'/olia.  Baker.    Madi,  Speke  it  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  22,  f.  1. 

r.  cyphojyetala^  Fres.     Unyoro,  Sj>eke  it  (irant. 

V.  qmufraru/ularis,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant  ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 

SapindacesB. 

Cardiospermum  HaHcacahum^  L.    Unyoro,  Si>eke  it  Grant ;  I'^ganda,  Wilson. 
C.  viicrocarjnim,,  H.  B.  k  K.    Ruwenzori,  iJoggett. 

AnacardiaceaB. 

Rhm  (jlancescens,  A.  Rich.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Uganda,  >rau,  and  Nandi,  Scott- 
Elliot  ;  var.  Schim/)eri,  Oliv.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
Odbia  fruticomy  Hochst.     ^ladi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Sclfrfjcaryn  Biin'ea^  Hochst.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Bnaama  sp.,  cf.  B.  abyssinica,  Fres.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

LegninixiossB. 

CroUdaria  atroridfens,  Hochst.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  c(dycirui,  Schrank.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C,  ceph/dotes,  Steud.    Madi,  Speke  k  (Jrant ;  L^ganda,  Wilson. 

C.  (jlauca^  Willd.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 

C.  hyssojpifolia,  Klotzsch.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  ificana,  L.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

C.  intermedUi^  Kotschy.    2"  N.,  Speke  it  Grant. 

C.  lahurnifolia^  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot  ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 

C.  natalitiuy  Meisii.    Ruwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott- Elliot. 
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Leg  r  mi  sosje—(c*»n  f  in  u^l ), 

Cr<Mihiria  rrcta,  Steutl.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 

C.  ,<phi^K<0K  Hochst.    Ankole,  I^ke  Albert  Edward,  and  Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

(\  stn'ata^  DC.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

r'ur/chrttiJi  c*fmnium's^  Ham,     Kuwenzori,  Doggett. 

Triutlium  n/n'tyiMuitu  Ser.  ?    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

T.  suhtytttavlum,  Steud.    Xandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Iwii'jMtm  arrt-ctn,  Hix'hst.     Kuwenrori.  Scott-Elliot. 

/.  oif'tt'if'i,  Kotsohy.     .Madi,  S|»eke  it  Grant. 

/.  tnieai/'htfU'i,  Jacij.     Vgi^"*hi,  Sci^tt- Elliot. 

/.  hirsuOi,  I^     I'nyoro,  Sj^eke  k  (irant. 

/.  m*jciyH>irf»'U  Ix^pr.     Kuwcnzori.  Scott-Elliot, 

/.  j^nt'ijthttlltu  U     Madi,  S|>eke  iV'  Grant ;  I^ke  Ehnenteita  and  Mau,  »Scott-Elliot. 

/.  ffrtithiirf'ttyu  Poir.     rnyoro,  S|»eke  it  (vrant :  Kavin>ndo,  Scott-Elliot, 

/.  jitrnn/Jittlht,  (tuill.  iV  IVrr.     Madi.  Si>eke  k  Grant. 

/.  sw/'mAi^i.  Vahl.     I'ganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

Tr]thi\^,<i*i  f//r/(ixx>r»n7>fi,  Steud.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

T.  hfiiijijtfs.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 

T.  y*'V//.<y«rr/;j'i,  Baker.     Uganda,  S|^ke  it  Grant.    T.I>.S.  xxix.  t.  30,  f.  1. 

T.  ri'jitht.  Raker.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

71  r»7/ok<»/,  Pors.     Xandi.  Scott-Elliot. 

T.    Pof-r///.  HtH^k.  f.     Ruwenzori  and   Uganda,  Scott-Elliot :   Unyoro,  Sj^ke  «t 

Grant.     T.US.  xxix.  t.  31,  f.  1. 
Tr/»hntsi'i  sjip.     Up\nda,  Wilson. 
Mi/ffdft  sp.     Ankole,  Doggett. 
Srs^mjni'i  (K/y/#//'iofi,  Pers.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 
N.  y>»/'^,<rr/i.<,  1  )C\     Raringo,  Johnston. 
J<^>lf^f/w,t  ?v/j/A<i/.<,  Hix*hst.     Uganda,  Si>eke  it  Grant. 
I/rrmhtirnj   Ehiphiwrtjlon,  GuilL  «t   Perr.      Up|>er  Xile,  3'   to  8'   X.,  Speke  «t 

(Tram  :  shallow  water  of  Lake  Victoria  Xyanza,  Johnston. 
^Eschifivniunr  indiot.  L,     Unyoro,  Si>eke  it  Grant, 
^Eschuiioinr}u  >\\     Ruwenzori,  Doggett, 
Anirhis  htz/^Mpt't,  L.    Cultivated  to  a  small  extent  from  7'  S,  to  2^  X.,  Sj>eke  it 

CJrant. 
Zf»rnin  ♦///»AyAi,  Pers.     Uganda,  Wilson  :  Unyoro,  S|>eke  it  Grant. 
DfSht'Hihtht  fasi'jctirfmm,  DC.     Uganda  and  Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Jh.Kiivmlium  spp,     Uganda,  Wilson. 

Pstwhrthna  //ixtkrn\  W.  it  A.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;  I'nyoro,  Si>eke  it  Grant. 
Pii*'wf'ir(hn*i  sp.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
rnin'^t  I'ict'i.  Desv.     Madi,  Sjieke  it  Grant. 
Afn-m  Schimjifri,  Hochst.     Mfidi,  Speke  «t  Grant. 
(rh/ctttf  j*fi'*i)u'<yi,  L     Uganda,  Wilson. 
T*r'tmnus  hthinJis,  Spreng.    I'nyoro.  S|^ke  it  Grant. 
C'tti^aytfi'i  tn^ir'jrmis.  DC.     Chioj^e,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Vi'/mi  hifi^ff'i.  Benth.    Ka\irondo,  Scott-Elliot, 
r.  nifntioi,  H<x»k.  f.     2   X.,  Si>eke  it  Grant. 
r.  lYj-i/fatn,  Reiith.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
D'tHcluts  L*if»fnfj,  L     I'nyoro,  Sj^eke  it  Grant. 
7>.  ,</iuUnohhs.  liaker.    Toro,  Doggett. 
DJichos  sj>.  ]    Madi,  S|>eke  it  Grant. 
Cajatut^  nuli'cus.  Spreng.    Unyoro,  S|ieke  <t  Grant. 
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Leo  u  MiNOHiB — (contimied), 

Rhynchosia  Grantii,  Baker.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

JR.  viscosay  DC.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  «fe  Grant. 

Einosenm  £lliotii\  Baker  f.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

E.  Jiemhif/ioi'desj  Baker.    Madi,  Speke  tfe  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  34,  f.  1. 

£.  jxirvlfioy^ujUy  E.  Mey.    Berkeley  Bay,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Scott-Elliot. 

Dalhevfjia  mdnnoxylony  GuiU.  k  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  «k  Grant. 

Lomhocarpus  laxijhriis,  Guill.  &  Perr.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

Swartzia  nuulivjaM'ariensisy  Desv.     Madi,  Sj»eke  k  Grant. 

Cord  Ilia  afrkami.  Lour.    Six  miles  south  of  Gondokoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Parkin^onia  acideatn^  L.    Gondokoro  (introduced),  Speke  it  Grant. 

Cassia  didt/mobotrf/a,  Fres.    I'ganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  tt  Grant. 

C.  Kirkiiy  Oliv.    l^ganda,  Wilson. 

C  mhiwsofdes,  L.     l^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  Tora^  L.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Baiddnia  fassoiflenMs,  Kotschy.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

B.  retkidafa,  DC     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Detnriuin  seiiegideme,  Guiel.     Madi,  Speke  ct  Grant. 
dfnonietva  sp.     Toro,  Doggett. 

Ulhwsa  nsfifrata,  L.     Madi,  Sj>cke  it  Grant. 

Acada  Catechu^  Willd.    Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

A.  Jiecatophyllay  Steud.    !Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

A.  siebfriaTKi,  DC.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

A.  stervocarjya,  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  k  (Jrant. 

Acacia  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Alhizzia  rhomhifol ia^  Benth.  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

SosaceaB. 

Rid)U8  rigidics,  Sm.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
Riibm  sp.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Alc/iemilla  sp.     Near  El  Burgan,  Johnston. 
Alchemilla  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

CraAsxilaceaB. 

Bri/ophyllum  adycinum^  Salisb.    Madi,  Speke  k  CJrant. 
Kalaiiclioe  sp).     Ravine,  Johnston. 
Kalanclioe  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
Kalaiichoe  s]).    Toro,  Doggett. 

EamamelidaceaB. 

Trichocladus  malosanus^  Baker.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 

CombretaceaB. 

Terinimilia  vuicroptera,  Guill.  k  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  and  Grant. 

Ttrndnalia  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

AiUKjeissm  leiocarpiis,  Guill.  k  Perr.    Bari  country,  4°  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

CombrfUun  capitulifli/riuii,  Fenzl.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  38,  f.  1. 

C.  colli imm,  Fres.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  fjlutiiiosum,  Guill.  k  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
C.  i)etitianum,  A.  Rich.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
C.  raceniosum,  P.  Beau  v.    Lake  Nyabukerc,  Doggett. 
C.  reticulatum,  Fres.    ^ladi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
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COMBR  ET  AC  EiE— ^OH/l  H  Hfti). 

C'Miihtrtum  s\\    Mau  Plateau,  Johnston. 
CaoHiCiit  /xi/iicii/'i/'i.  Laws.    Baringo,  Johnston. 


£io/*rm\i  oirtiriV/W*,  P.  Beauv.    Madi,  Speke  »t  Grant. 


(V-roi'/fi  :i|>.     l'gi\nila,  Wilson. 

Di^^'ti^  f»:ti'J'ittu  Hoi^k.  f.    Maiii,  Speke  «t  Grant 

Di^'tis  sp.     Tganda,  Wilson. 


J'r,*^'!  cjni'tt't^  Hiern.    Maili,  Si»eke  «t  Grant. 

L^jthrum  r"tunilif>j/!ium^  Hochst.    Xandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Ahtf/i'tiu'i  ,-0- /**-»/* i/<'M.*K<,  I^ni.    Madi,  Si>eke  «i:  Grant. 

,/«.<,</. f. I  'lijTu.ot.  Forsk.     I'ganiUi,  Wilson  ;  l'nyon\  Sjteke  A'  Grant. 

./.  y.//'v<pi,  H.  I>.  vV  K.    On  the  Nile,  4   X.,  S|>eke  it  Grant. 

,/.  t'//^v*K  I^m.     Buketli  and  Madi,  Si>eke  «.v  Grant. 

Ludiri,fi,i  y*i/-r//fi>#-»i,  Roxb.     Unyoro,  Speke  «i:  Grant. 

Z.  y'*>v/>>i/«i,  BoxK     Uganda,  Wilson. 


EjHi'Jjium  hi'rsutum^  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Lake  Xaivasha,  Johnston. 
Tnt^ft  n*it'ins^  I^    Floating  on  the  Xile  at  i'  X.,  shores  of  the  Victoria  Xyanza  at 
the  equator,  and  Katonga  River,  Si»eke  iV  Cirant. 

Cuciirbitaces. 

Lvirnnri'i  rultj^trU.  Ser.    Unyoro,  Speke  Jt  Grant. 
Mrotno-^lioi  Al'*t'k*o^nK  A.  Rich.     I'kidi,  Si>eke  «t  Grant. 
Citcui'^'ita  iti'tjuit'i,  I)uch.     I'nyoro,  S|teke  «!t  Grant. 
MiymojktU  iifcinvKKn.  Am.     I'nyoro,  S|»eke  it  Grant. 
Mrbjthri'i  (n'fvo/ul'tn\  Benth.     I'nyoro,  Speke  «t  Grant. 


lir'rrni'i  sp.     Ruwenzori,  iK^ggett. 

Umbellifertt. 

J/f/dntyjft/f^  /M/'f/kt,  Cyr.    I'nyoro,  Sj>eke  it  Grant. 
Al'^l'i'lr'i  'inititunfMoi^  Eckl.  it  Zeyh.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot,  Johnston. 
Ti-^v'htjdiuin  'ih»/:^i,iicuiik^  Benth.  *t  Hix>k.  f.    Xandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
I>tjilU"/thium  «iA*AWinVii/ii,  Benth.  it  Hook.  f.    I'ganda,  Wilson ;  Madi,  Speke  Je 

lirant. 
Prut>'i'inHm  n-'ij-ini/'Jium.  Hieni.    Madi,  Speke  it  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  42,  f.  1. 
P.  frnmttt\  Kingston.     Tnyoro,  Speke  «t  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t  43,  f.  1. 
Anthn\o:H;ii  ♦//*,<fi-^tt!«,  C  H.  Wright.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 


Siti\i'rj^fiiujf  Bt4ss^tji^im\  Kotschy.    Madi,  Si>eke  &  Grant. 

Hinntfw^lkcttfMk  sp  ?    Madi,  Speke  «fc  Grant. 

Cn>*^jj>t<ffyr  h»tsi:h»f»uMy  Fenzl.    Madi,  Si>eke  it  Grant. 

Prutas  Auifiror(hu\  Scott -Elliot.    Western  Uganda,  Doggett 

P.  "ix-uirnhiiis,  Benth.  it  Hook.  f.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

P,  7<M>7*"M«"'i/«*i,iH»x»k.  f.    Maidi  and  Bukedi,  S|>eke  «t  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  46,  f.  L 

P.  ThfMHJSonii\  Scott-Elliot.    Xandi,  Scott-Elliot,  Johnston. 
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"RuBixcE  JE— (continued). 

Pentas  sp.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Fentaa  A]).     Vganda,  Wilson. 

VIrecta  sj).,  cf.  V.  nuddjfora,  8m.     Ankole,  Doggett. 

Otomeria  madleims^  Oliv.     Madi,  Spekc  k  (xrant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  47,  f.  1. 

Iltfjyotis  sj).  ?    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Oldfidandid  (dj}/ssiiiica,  Hiern.     Congo  Forest,  Doggett. 

0.  IFftpwl^  W.  JL'  a.    I'ganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

MnAHvmhi  erythrupkylla^  8ch.  k  Thonn.     lUnvenzori,  Doggett. 

J/,  luteobt^  Del.     Ciani  and  Madi,  8i>eke  it  Grant. 

liamUa  duiuHorum^  Lain.  ?    ^fadi,  Speke  ct  Grant. 

Gardfiiia  lutea^  Fres.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

G.  Thuahn'ifin,  L.  f.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

7VicaIi/sia  sp.  ?     Madi,  8|>eke  iV  Grant. 

Fit'ctronifi  vctwm,  Oliv     .Madi,  Speke  tt  Grant.    T.F^.S.  xxix.  t.  4J>,  f.  1. 

Cnnthiuin  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Vamtucria  sj).  \    ^fadi,  Sjjeke  iV  Grant. 

Jjora  spp.  ?    Madi,  Si)eko  tt  Grant. 

Cojftn  (irahica,  L.    Waichiru,  near  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Si>eke  k  Grant. 

Bytidta  sp.  'I    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Antliosi^nnum  sp.    Xandi  Forest,  Johnston. 

tSjMTtnru'fJctf  ampUata^  Oliv.     Unyoro,  Speke  tV:  (;irant.    T.l^.S.  xxix.  t.  54,  f.  i. 

S.  hehevdrpa^  Oliv.  ?     Ukidi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

S.  koUclujaun^  Oliv.     Madi,  Speke  li'  Grant.     T.L.8.  xxix.  t.  53,  f.  1. 

S.  sjihft/ujsti'tjmii,  A.  Rich.  ?    L'ganda,  Wilson. 

S.  utincia,  L.  f.    Bukedi  Forest,  Speke  k  (Jrant. 

Mttracarinun  stivenalense^  DC     I'nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Muhia  cordifolia^  L.     I'ganda,  Wilson  ;  Mau,  Johnston. 

DipsaceaB. 

Scahiosa  Columbaria,  I^.     Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Compositee. 

Gutenhcrgia  cordifolia,  Benth.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Jiothri(K'line  SchimjH-ri,  Oliv.  it  Hiern.     I  Uganda,  Wilson. 

Veniania  ainhigiui,  Kotschy  k  Peyr.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

V.  chierea.  Less.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

J".  Granfii,  Oliv.    l^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.J^.S.  xxix.  t.  57,  f.  1. 

J",  ht/mtnolejns,  A.  Rich.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

V.  Ptrrottetii,  Sch.  Bip.    ^Eadi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

V.  pumila,  Kotschy  k  Peyr.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

r.  purpurea,  Sch.  Bii».     Madi,  Si>eke  k  Grant. 

V.  thoviHoiUana,  Oliv.  it  Hiern.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

r.  turhin^ita,  Oliv.  it  Hiern.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

r.  riolacea,  Oliv.  it  Hiern.     I'^ganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Sjjeke  it  Grant. 

Vernoniu  spp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

VvruAjuia  sp.     Western  Ankole,  Doggett. 

Adeiwstemma  viscosum,  Forst.,  forma.     Uganda,  W'ilson. 

Afftrafum  conifzoides,  L.     I'ganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 

Feiicia  ahi/sainica,  Sch.  Bi}).     Mau  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Erigeron  Grantii,  Oliv.  it  Hiern.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  58,  f.  1. 

Cou//za  (tgi/ptiaea,  Ait.     I'nyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 
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Oi»y>i  -Wm-iV,  oh  v.  *t  Hierti.    Nandi.  Johnston. 

Cvi**/:'!  5i\     Uganda*  Wilson, 

r-iirAi'MfiN/AiM  oTJN/4'.vn.i/iut.  L.    Man  Plateau.  Johnson. 

IKitm^t  f»ic^nu  DC.     I'ganda,  Wilson ;    I'nyorcK  Speke  J:  Grant, 

l^ytii'-ni  ♦i/'i/'f,  Sch.  Bip.     I'nyoro.  Speke  jc  Grant. 

/-,  jtf-^rxmjp.mt^u  Soh.  Bip.     I'nyonx  Speke  Jt  Grant. 

.\»^»r*'»ii»MiM  rv?iMif/M'7<,<.  O.  Hoffni.     Baringo.  Johnston. 

>  s»ii^'J<M^  VC,    MadL  Si^ke  Jb  Grant. 

//"fi^/iiysHM  'IrcftH^Uftm.  Ijess.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

//.  firi^iHtisfimHM.  1>C-     Ruweniori  l>ogjfirett. 

//.  H.H*h(m'k.  I>e*>.     I'gantla,  Wilson. 

//r/»>A  >-(/*««•  >p.    Xandi,  Johnston. 

//r/u"Ar>^i##rt  >!».     Ankole,  Doggett. 

Afhn\n'*t  n^hk*inMh\Ji»K  Oliv.  it  Hiem.     Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 

.l»*4,<>.<*i/7'Mjc  cA*9tfH^<t\<.  Hook,  tt  Am.    Madi«  Sj^ke  »t  iirant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  04, 

I.  K. 
Si^'t^s'^iri'i'M  '^rifHtniis^  L     I'gaiHia,  Wilson. 

J,*;-t/»Vt  A'-/,<rA»/i,  P»enth.  J:  Hook,  f,     I'ganda,  Si^ke  *  Grant,  Wilson. 
A<y^''i'i  <\\     liranda,  Wilsf^n. 
f  •-  .,v.  ,i  »ci>  .nV*^;*M'1.  Ste^tr.     Ru wenzori,  IX^gget t. 
''*ty*'f^if  sp-     Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
C  'ty*'j'St\<  >p.     Mau,  Sxnt- Elliot. 
/  *  'iv..^k<i>  s|..     Kavirondo,  Si^ott-EUiot. 
'/"#>••/ v<«jt  >p.    Gani,  S|ieke  «!t  Grant, 
f  *A#7/;«MMJf*v//it'.«  ♦  ##./*V#fj#«,  1K\     l'nyon\  Sf^ke  *  lirant. 
'  *^  »y4»  I  It  thrm  Wirt  /•»><♦*  **i  V  JiA  IVr?^     I  'izanda,  Wil^on. 
/r'v.Mti.--»  ♦'4><'//iV»,  Benih.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

£■.'..♦^-1  ♦Vi-f':/»V''V*Vi,  liiiker.    Mau,  Scott- Elliot :  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
X\t:*H*  t  •!'•»/ WmV-j* I.  A.  Rioh.     I'ganda,  Wils^Mi. 
.V.  Or'*>»5#/*»,  V>Hv.  «J:  Hiern.    Nandi,  Johnston. 
.VM<'r»-.  /♦.<t-#/" *!%'»!,  i.>Hv.     1'sr.uida,  S|^ke  «t  Grant.  Wils«>n. 
.V   Mt»:uK    Hivk,   f.      Kivata,   RuwenziMi,    Sivtt-ElHot  ;     var.,    Nandi   For^^t, 

Ji*l*!.>iv>r.. 
>.  j»i>'»>««'M^<»i.  i.>.  Hoffui.    Nanili  Plateau,  Johnston. 
Srt^d^-  >\K     Unyorw  S|«eke  it  C*rant. 
.VM^'Wr-  spp.     Ruwviizori,  lK»s;gett. 
HrriA^'M  .</irivii#'i.  Oliv.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;   Unyorv*  and  Madi,  Speke  it  Grant, 

T.Ls.  xxix.  t.  Oi>,  f.  1. 
/Tr-AiV'/^  ^uptjJfjtiCKMniis^  0\\y.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
£.  fr^H^ji/Ji »#<,  A.  Rich.     Madi,  S|^ke  it  Grant. 

fy''i-^'ri>i  f'tfi»'f*Hx,  Baker.    Tortx  Doggett :  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston, 
fr.  fth-frH-'i^i''^  Cass.    Nandi  Scott-Elliot, 
S't*cAn^  tJ-^i^tcrttf^  L.     I'nyoro,  Sf^ke  «t  Grant, 


L'J'^W'i  Dfirkemt\  Hemsl.    Ruweoxori,  Doggett :  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
Z-  fr#A<rr*»i,  Hemsl.    Ruwenxori,  lV»ggett» 
L.  XricA/jfitiMfii,  Schweinf.    Ruwemori,  Lkiiggett,  Scott- Elliot. 
LY'^iia  s^k.    Mau  and  Nandi  liateau,  Johnston. 
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Lof/elia  sp.     Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Cephfilostigiiia  sj).    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Lujhtfootia  ab}fmnica,  L.    Euwenzori  and  Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 


Erica  avborea,  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot,  Doggett ;  Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
PhiUppUi  sp.    Kuwenzori,  Doggett. 


EmMki  nllotica,  Oliv.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix.  t  71,  f.  1. 

SapotaceaB. 

Ckrysophifllum  sp.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Chn/mphf/ilum  sj).  ?    5^  S.  to  ;r  15'  N.,  Speke  iV  Grant. 
Jfimusoj^  A'u/iiJHfl,  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

Jhiti/roftj)e7'mum  Parkii,  Kotschy.     {Bassm  Parkii,  G.  Don.     T.I..S.  xxix.  t.  73,  f.  1. 
Madi,  Speke  ct  Grant.) 

XbenaceaB. 

Euclea  Dirhwrufti,  Hiern.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 

OleaceaB. 

Jnsminum  nbi/ssiiiicum,  R.  Br.     Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
J.  jim-ibuiulum,  W.  Br.     Naivasha,  Johnston. 

Linociera  nilotiai,  Oliv.     Madi,  Speke  it  (J rant.     T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  117,  f.  1. 
Olea  chrysophylla,    Lam.      Ruwenzori    and    Mau,    Scott-Elliot :    Nandi    Forest 
Johnston. 

ApocynaceaB. 

Ixindofpliia  Jlorida,  Benth.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Si>eke  it  Grant. 

CarUm  sp.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 

Carism  sp.     Madi,  .T  N.,  Speke  k  Cirant. 

Adeiiium  sj)edosu/Hy  Fenzl.     Bari  country,  Speke  iV  (xrant. 

AsclepiadaceaB. 

Taaizzfa  apiculata,  Oliv.     ^[adi  and  (rondokoro,  S|)eke  it  (irant.     T.Fi.S.  xxix. 

t.  72,  f.  1. 
ToxfM^arpm  nfrlcanu$^  Oliv.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  118,  f.  A. 
Gomp/iffcnrpiis/ruticosm,  R.  Br.     Unyoro,  Sj>eke  it  Grant. 
O.  phf/jtfjcfnjms,  E.  Mey.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 
G.  robui<tm^  A.  Rich.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Gompli/jcarpus  sp.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

Calotropis  prfjceniy  R.  Br.    3"  1')'  N.,  Speke  it  (irant ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 
Ascleplfis  {f1  uberrima,  Scliltr.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
A.  macrantha,  Hochst.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Aiwlepias  sp.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 
Jfarffarettn  roaea,  Oliv.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant.    T.Ti.S.  xxix. 

t.  7«,  f.  1. 
Marmlema  spism,  S.  Moore,  var.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
Dffmia  ej-tenm,  R.  Br.     2'  N.,  Speke  and  Grant. 
Leptathnia  land  folia,  Decsne.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Brachystdma  Juhnstoni,  N.  E.  Br.     Nandi,  Johnston. 
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Str»fchn*jf  s|^.     Madi  and  Tnyoro,  Speke  «t  (.vrant. 


(X't'^d»'Hn.i  l^frli'iidf*^  var.  <*>iw/i»i«-/'i,  Oliv.     Madu  Sjvke  dr  Gnmt.    T.L.S.  xxix. 

I,  7S,  f.  A. 


(>//<« 4* f  ptr^umf-^H*^  I^     Madi.  Sj^eke  «t  Grant, 

II^W^'it^'Mitm  :*'yf»tH4CMMi^  Lain.    Baringo  and  Naivai^ha«  Johnston. 

(*♦/«  -//'^ivM'**  oi-rir/f  *iiii,  H'X'hst.     Ruwenzoru  lV>gg>rtt :  Xandi  Plateau.  Johnston. 


Jr»/yiW*i  />»>/'«/♦/«/«' I,  var.  »t/riir*tm9^  OH  v.     Chio|¥?,  S|^ke  it  Ivrant. 

//i"//**e*i  /i'i/<!i/'i*,  Lun.    "*  Cultivated  all  the  way  !i\i»m  Zanzibar  to  Egyi*t»'*  Spoke 

«v  Grant. 
/.  '>i/M^i6i,  C'hoi>y.     Madi.  3'  l-V  X.,  S|^ke  Jt  Grant. 
/  0'^/»/M*iA  j*.\tfff'U  v;ir.  'MH*yH*t*/KJi»u  Oliv.     i   X.,  .^i^ke  *t  (irant. 
/.  ','riHf*i\  Oiiw     I'nyorw  Sf^eke  *  Grant.    T.I^S.  xxix.  t.  ^-\  f.  1. 
/.  4rt'>VM*vi/'i.  I\  Beauv.     l*nyi>rx\  S|>eke  jc  i*rant. 
/.  ;m/»«*i^i.  Hix'h>t.    Madi,  Si^ke  Jt  Grant. 
/.  <r'f.*ifi4'*ni^  t*h»>i>y  f     I'iwnda,  Wils^^n. 

//^*/-4>jf4'i  ''♦*••/•.'/■,  W.  *t  A.     I'nyoiw  hanks  of  the  Xile,  S|>eke  «t  Grant, 
f  •'»/*»>/'"«/«.<  «m/*>i»>»x.  iMiv.    Chiope,  T  4i»'  X.,  8|vke  «t  Ctrant. 
£*'/•/'«/«<  •f/*i**.'4V/r.<,  I^     Unyoiw  Speke  «t  ivrant :  var..  I'^ai^^A*  Wilson. 
£.  '{irh'fk.lt-^  ♦/'-*.  i>Iiv.     r^^nda.  S|ieke  it  Grant.    T.I^S.  xxix,  t.  7S,  f.  R 
CH.<eHt't  "^'*Hi-*i4't^t,  H.  B.  iV  K.     Mau.  Scott -Elliot :  Xandi  Forest.  Johnston. 
t^MA'wM  >|».     lUriuiw  Johnston. 


S*MttiHfn  •/«//  st4"rtM.i/i#ii»,  Kloizsoh.     I'nyonx  Sj^ke  it  Grant. 

N.  '/i/Ai/^f^K//*,  .Ku^|.     I'^ntla.  Wilson. 

^'.  .h>i.<ti/Jinm.  Hivhst.     Baringo.  Johnston. 

N.  Mr-/*)* >/'#f/w.  Jao*i.     IV^^"^^**  Wilsi^n. 

.V  #•««.<»'*-*>«.<*'.  C\  H.  Wright.     Ruwenzori.  iV^ggett. 

/*Av.*i/k*  'f'/wii/'i.  Jao»|.  f.     I'nyoro.  Si>eke  it  tvrant. 

/*A»/.*i/4.<  >p.     l'gi\nda.  Wils»>n. 

I '-ij<c40M/**  C'Ho.^Hft^  var.  *»ri^Ht'ih.  IK\     I'nyoro.  Sj^eke  it  Grant. 

ir4/A»irt/'i  x*'/;*M4/"r/-»t,  iHui.     I'ganda,  Wilsi^n  :  Madi.  3'  15'  X..  S|»eke  it  Grant. 

Xio^t^'ii^i  ri^»i»'M/A4.  I^    "Cultivated  from  7'  S.  to  4"  X..'*  Sj^eke  *t  Grant. 


iIfri^<lUA'nl^Hnihu  R.  Br.     Madi.  3'  l.V  X.,  S|»eke  it  Grant. 
D*  fkMtnuM  iH'tcnthfhHM.  Oliv.     Madi,  3   15'  X..  S|>eke  it  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix, 
t.  lei.  f.  A. 

T'lH^/r/Ai  A/fYiW/r*.  Oliv.     Madi,  Si>eke  Jt  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  121,  f.  B. 
B"f*M»/'9  tnVh^^jLou  Oliv.    Madi,  Si»eke  JL'  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxLx.  t.  lif,  f.  B. 

IVr>«4>»i  '9/rif*tH*u  Hook.  f.     Rnwenzori  Scott-Elliot :  Xandi  Plateau.  Johnston. 
^tn»j».t  Foi-btfiiy,  Benth.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 
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S«.  Ri  ipH r  La  KI A<  E.K  -(c*m tin  Ht-'lj. 

Sfn'fH  h'-rtiionthirti,  lieiitli.     l'nyr»ro,  .S|»eke  k  (iraiit. 

Hh'iin}>\tmi-j»'t  n*iido*i.  lieuth.     Madi.  .Speke  k  Cirant. 

R.  U^tfijl'mii,  Hfxh>t.     liaringo.  Johnst'iii. 

Rhnm/thtr'iijri  <ji.     1  ';2raiiila,  Wilson. 

t!'j':iiiuin  /f'/'//«/^/ij«^,   E.  Mey.     I'gaiula,  Wil.sjii :    Madi.  S|»t.-ke  iV  <traiit  :    Nandi, 

.Scott-Klliot :   var.  ndiu-t^ivhn*,  Oliv.     Uuvoro.  SjM.'ke  iV  Orant.     T.L.S.    xxix. 

t.  ^^.  f.  1. 
(\  ht^rift-hlinmnu   En;rl.     Kiiddu.  Scott-Elliot. 
i'tjro'ivm  *ji.     Nandi.  .)ohn&tr»]i. 
Sopnhi'i  lanrt(ti,  En^l.     Xaiidi,  Scott-Ellk»t. 
S.  I'ltiiOA'i,  Ho'i.^t.     Kuweijzori.  .Scritt-Ellktt  :  I'^'anda,  NVihmi ;   Ma«li.  Speke  «fc 

Grant. 

Lentibiilariacefle. 

f'lrirttl'iri'i  iaiifjrii^  P'orsk.     Nile,  i    \..  Speke  iV  Grant. 
U.  r*'tf^.ri.  Oliv.     Tnyuro.  Speke  A:  Grant. 


Sti*'jtt/fr,ir/tu.<  rntf/*-itf>njt,  Vatke.     Kuweiizori.  Do^rgett. 

Bignoniaceae. 

Sifrfn*jt*-,'iniiin  ihntatutn,  A.  Kicli.     Madi,  Spekf  tV  (irant. 

Sifttllunhn  It  if 'ft  mi  ^  S(ienj. 

Siftth^nit-n  y>Y,,     rnyon*.  Spt-ke  iV  (irant. 

SpitlufUn  >]».     l\'anda,  Wilson. 

Sit'tthtA'-a  sp.  ?     Madi,  3    !'»'  X.,  Speke  iV  Grant. 

Kitjf-lin  jtiiinnta,  DG.     Madi,  3   N.,  Speke  cV:  Grant. 

AcanthaceaB. 

Thifuhnyi'i  x#/vV^/f,  Burkill.     N'andi,  Scott-Elliot. 

T.  fwih:toni.  S.  Moore.     Man,  Gibson  :  Xandi  Plateau.  Johnston. 

T.  afntu^  var.  rijidntn.  Burkill.     Kuwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

Xfhoiiin  rtimj}entri*.  \\.  Br.     Kuwenzori  and  I'ganda,  Scott-Elli<»t. 

lii'ilhintnixia  Xttaninruin^  Burkill.     Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

//.  eirtitiico*'i^  Lindau.     Kuwenzori,  Stuhhnann. 

h.  i^iiiihu  T.  Anders.  (B.  nhitn.  T.  Anders.    T.L.S.  x.Kix.  t.  li>4,  f.  1).     l>aiuia 

and  I  'nyoro.  Speke  iV  Grant. 
MAUia  fohnhihi,  S.  Moore.     East  side  of  l^nke  All>ert  Edward  Xyanza,  Scott- Elliot. 
Miimdojmiit  H/nthidata.  V.  B.  CI.     Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
J/.  runMiV/ricn,  Lindau.     Buwenzori,  Stuldmann. 
J/.  A7//0///.  ( '.  B.  CI.     Kuwenzori.  Scott-Elliot. 
J/.  fnf/*jrfiir *-)!*.  C.  B.  (.'I.     Kuwenzori,  Scott-Eiliot. 

Wkitfifblin  I'Huiiffdia,  T.  Anders.    Sese  Islands,  Lake  Victoria  Xyanza,  Stuhluiann. 
I)tliM:horinif  ihin-fnnn^  Xees.     Mau,  Scott- El  Hot. 
1).  radimim,  Xee>.     I'^janda,  Stuhhnann. 
Dlinu-ft/frmte  >\i.     }>ariiigo,  John.ston. 
p)i/n/lo/miH  hnujif<J.iay  T.  Thf)nis.     East  side  of  I^ke  AUxTt  Edward,  Scott-Elliot  ; 

Madi,  Speke  iV  (irant. 
/'•  /V/(/^<»  ^'-  !>•  ^'l-     Kft'^t  side  of  T^ake  Albert  Xyanza,  Scott -Elliot. 
liUpluirin  mUlwjinipftia^  Ters.     Kuwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
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J<^f«MMjt  fiW«t*»vii»,  Forsk.     I^ke  Victoria  Xyanzau  Stuhlniann  ;    Uganda,  \Vilsi>n  ; 

Xandi,  S.x>u-ElHot. 
A. '  w»Ww^  i.\  R.  C1.    MaiL  SovHl -Elliot :  Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
/"r-<*i?if/i>i    #t4/.>f<Vi,    Oiiv.    Ma'ii,  S|*eke   *  (vrant ;    L^ke  Ruilolf,    Donaldson 

Smith,    TJ-.S.  xsix,  t.  ^,  f.  1. 
f\  hiuc>>*^*tt't^  IJndau.     I^ke  Viotc»ria  Xyanza  and  east  side  of  Albert  E^lwani, 

Si»it- Elliot. 

C.  !ch/^i<nim/#>,  l\  B,  CI.     TU^inj^\  Johnston. 
I^l^li'hifhU  'iwi//»fl'f,  C\  B.  CI.    Kavin^ndo.  Scott-Elliot. 

/..  ./,  >y  r*i,  l\  B.  1*1.  \  L.  MKJit\  Oliv.).    Madi.  Sj-ieke  A-  i^nint, 

L.  •r>«./'r'^»)i*i>t'i,  IJndan.     I'ganda,  Stuhlniann. 

Asyffh<,i  .<rAVj/*/»r/.  T.  Anders.     U^nda,  Scott-Elliot,   var.  Gntmt*t\  C.  B.  CI. 

rri>«>ro.  S|n:-ke  «V  Grant. 
H'lH'^rii  <;»>i»/M,  Oliv.    Nile  about  i'  X..  S|»eke  ^t  i;rant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  leT.  f.  1. 
B.    v»>'/^«/'i/'i,  C.  B.  CI.     I'ganda,  Wils^ni :    Rnwenzori,  Kavirondo.  and  Man, 

S.\>tt-Ellioi. 
/>*.  S/M^///i'irtm\  1-indaii.     Nfau,  Scott-Elliot. 

/».  ^i ♦<*/>! hM^i,  C.  B.  CI.    East  side  of  Ijake  Albert  Edwaivl,  Scoit-Elliot, 
£i>iiifJtr/r«ui/i  $t4hnf*c^:4fftm^  C.  B.  CI.     I'ganda,  Stnhlniann. 
E.  MnJif4'if^^  C.  IV  CI.     Iganila.  Scott  Elliot. 

M"h**th<f^ivM  y-iW'/n/'^fifiM,  HtMrbst,    Ea.<tsideof  l^ke  AlWrt  Ed¥rini,Si>>tt- Elliot. 
Jttsfici^i  ,*inK  Vahl    East  side  of  Albert  Edirarxl,  Scott-Elliot  ;    Cjzanda,  Stuhl- 

niAim  :  Kavin^ndo,  Scott  Elliot. 
J,  /'♦i-»';»»'f W^  S.  Mix^re  {J.  n^^ffffta^  T.   Amiers.).     I'ganda,  Wilson:    I'nyoro. 

S|R-kt*  A-  ( imm. 
./  ;VH^/t/t '>-,  i.\  B.  CI.     Rnwenzori,  Scott-Elliot,  lK>ggvrtt. 
J,  WhyUt\  S.  Mix^re.     Like  Xaivasha,  Scott-Elliot. 
J.  •/*<y-iiyi/k»/fM^y#,  S.  Mix>re.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Eiliot. 
J.  A/fo^«t^i»7*i,  T.  Anders.    Xear  I^ake  Elmenteita,  Scott -Elliot. 
J,  .i»tAr//»'i*»'i,  T.  Anders.     Madi,  S|^ke  «Jc  Grant:   Xandi   Plate;iu,  Johnston: 

Kariandusi  River,  near  I^ake  Elmenteita^  Scott-Elliot :  Kamasia,  west  of  I^ke 

Barir-go,  (JreiTory. 
J.  inoif'ihii/ftrfisif,  Oliv.    Budda  (Buganga),  Scott-Elliot, 
,/.  vna'HHhtf'U  Oliv.     l^gamla,  Stnhlmann  :   \Tftr.  fcfiiriVri/im,  C.  R  CI     Kariandusi 

River.  Man,  and  near  l^ke  Xaivasha,  Scott- Elliot. 
J/r>«fcft#/*<i  hif^HiiftM^  Hochst.  yScktnitf^t  ct/ifirtV,  Xees).    Madi,  Si^ke  &  Grant. 
Af.  '.nicf^.ifwif*,  Hochst.  iJuftiaa  iiMii*.  Vahl).    Near  Lake  Baring,  Gregoiy. 
Af.  «>'iJ?'r»i*<-r*Y,  C.  B.  CI.    Xear  Lake  Ehiientdta,  Scott- Elliot, 
/j»»i/v.jbO'T  /'icf^'f,  lindan.    Toio,  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot, 
/-  f  w>».<j>*r»"c»i,  IJndan.    Ton\  Scott-Elliot. 
/.  fnUt^^^ltn^u  C.  R  CI.     Maiu  Scott-Elliot, 
/.  rif^-'/r' H4K,  Lindan.     Ruwenxori,  Scott-Elliot, 
Hyfm:0if^Uf    tntfjrtM^    Roeni.    Jr    Scb.      Ruweniori,  Scott-Elliot,   Doggett ;    Xandi 

Plateau,  Johnston. 
H.  ^yrtt'ciff'tnA,  R  Br.    Tora.  Scott-Elliot :  Baringo,  Johnston. 
/>iWi;»/<'ni  M j^/ti,  C.  R  CI.    KaTirondo,  Samia,  Scott-Elliot 

D.  nVA-Zic^.  C.  B.  CI.    Madi,  Speke  *  Grant, 


Iff*.<m*tiyiti'(t  f/cii/<tf«i^  U    Xandi  Plateaa,  Johnston,  Scott-Elliot. 
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Lantnnn    ffilvi/oUn,    Jac«|.      Tganda,    Wilson  :    var.    tfrnij*Ai*t^    Baker.      Toro^ 

Doggett. 
Lijfp'a  fvlrM'fMs,  Hocbst.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
}W/je/ui  ojficitutiijt^  Linn.     Kuwenzori,  Soott-EIliot. 
PrfintM  sp.     Kuwenzori,  Dogzett. 

ChnMhndrou  Johnstoni,  Oliv.     Kuwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  ojt'dipAiuin,  A.  Kieb.    Unyoro  and  Madi,  Speke  tV:  Grant. 
C.  rotundi/fJiutn^  Oliv.     Kuwenzori,  Scott-Elliot.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  89. 
C.  mt/ricot'lfs,  K.  Br.      Toro,   Doggett ;    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot ;    Nandi    Plateau^ 

Jolinst<^m  :  var.  diincrAor,  Baker.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Vltf^x  itimpHci/fJi'fi,  Oliv.     Madi,  Sj>eke  *t  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  130,  f.  1. 
r.  mnditnsii,  Oliv.     Madi.  S|)eke  ct  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  131,  f.  1. 
V.  Ciewtkowakit,  Kotschy  iV  Peyr.     Madi,  Si>eke  iV  Grant, 
r.  Fischeri,  Giirke.     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

lAbiatee. 

Ocimum  cnnum,  Sims,     l^nyoro,  8i>eke  iV  Grant. 

0.  cnpitntum,  liaker.    Xandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Gemo^pyrum  palndosum,  leaker.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

G.  ajffine,  Giirke.     Uganda,  Stuhlniann. 

Mip^hoiiiia  r'umriiun.  Hochst.    Kuwenzori  and  I^ke  Xakuro,  Scott-Elliot. 

AcrocephaJm  rtillndraceus^  Oliv.    Kuwenzori,  Scott-Elliot :  I'nyoro,  Sj>eke  cV:  Grant. 

T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  13-2,  f.  1. 
A.  otridfus,  Oliv.    Bukedi,  Speke  »\:  (xrant ;  Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot.    T.L.S.  xxix. 

t.  133,  f.  1. 
A.  Ulacinm,  Oliv.     I'ganda,  Wilson.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  134. 
Hoduruiin  opjrjsUa^  var.  decumljtns^  Baker.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
I*ycno$Uwhys  st**noiitnc/if/it.  Baker.     Unyoro,  Speke  A:  Grant. 
P.  deflej-itolift.  Baker.    Near  Lake  Elmenteita,  Scott-Elliot. 
J*,  reticulata,  Bentli.     Unyoro  :  Bukedi,  Speke  »V'  (xrant. 
F.  decuiwitn.  Baker.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 
1\  neitettjtpAia,  Baker.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  VfAkenaii,  Giirke.     Kuwenzori,  Stublmann. 
P.  rutrenzon'fnsi's.  Baker.    Kuwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  fAAoiuji  folia.  Baker.    Toro,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  urtici/olia.  Hook.     Kuwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

^EfAanthm  nmhustus,  Oliv.     Madi,  Sj)eke  &  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  136,  f.  B. 
.£'.    MiotropifAdfs,  Oliv.      Unyoro,  Speke    *S:    Grant;    Kavirondo,  Scott-EUiot. 

T.US.  xxix.  t.  82,  f.  1. 
Plectranthus  stacki/oides,  Oliv.    iMadi,  Hpeke  &  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  81,  f.  1. 
P.  ovati/olius,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant.    T.LS.  xxix.  t.  135,  f.  1. 
Plectranthus  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
Coletut  ruwenzoriensin,  Baker.    Kuwenzori,  Scott -Elliot. 
C.  lanufjinosu$,  Hochst.     l^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
C*.  yir^Mittm,  Benth.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
(J.   latiffAim,    var.    ma/Jiensis,    Baker    (C    latifolius,    Oliv.).      Madi,    Speke    «fe 

Grant. 
J/t/ptis  breviftesj  Poit.    I'ganda,  Scott-Elliot ;  Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
//.  spicigera,  I^in.    Gani,  Speke  k  Grant. 
//.  iH:ctinata,  Poit.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
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Labi  AT.*: — (c^mttHWyih 

Microm*n'fi  hi^ora,  Bentb,    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot :  south  of  I^ke  Xaivasha, 

Thomson. 
Mici\*itierM  s|>.     Xandi  Platean,  Johnston. 
Lz-uctis  m4irttni<rfif4\  R,  Br.    Toro,  Scott-Elliot. 
L.  'jhtfnyMto.  R.  Br.*  Kam^ia,  iJregory. 

L.  oiI'K<Mcht/s^  Oliv.    iiani.  Speke  Jt  Grant,    T.I^S.  xxix.  u  83. 
Z<«r»w  sp,     Nandi  Forest,  Johnston, 
Lt^motU  n^ffUvfolvt^  R.  Br.     l^ganda,  Wilson. 
L.  wlutina^  var.  rug^ntiu  Baker.    Near  Lake  Xaivasha^  Scott-Elliot. 
Z.  EUiotiL  Baker.    Man  Forest,  Scott-Elliot. 
Titnu^i  i^t/ti^'jHoi,  Kotsohy  it  Peyr.    I'nyoro  and  Madi,  Speke  ti:  Grant :  Xandi, 

Sl^mt -Elliot. 


Phint'vv  iniluint't,  Hix»k.  f.    Man,  »S^tt-Elliot, 


B'jerhvivi'i  '1ijfu*»i^  Linn.     Baringo,  Johnston:  rar.,  I'nyoro,  Si^ke  «$:  Grant, 

niecebrmces. 

P'yifichi't  r*ii/«y¥,</i**X  S^il.    Xaivasha,  Johnston, 


Dfttv'wfin  crf*'*si\fi'Jf\<.  R.  Br.     BarinfTO,  Johnston. 

Cffosf't  fir'/fw/^i,  I-.     Uganda,  Sj>eke  «S:  Grant,  Wilson. 

(\  (riniityu  I-inn.     I'ga'i^^'.  Wilson  :  2'  X.,  Sj>eke  ^  Grant. 

Cff'^i'i  sp.    Uongi>  Forest,  Doggett. 

Di)jtni  ftr»Yn^t\  Forsk.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Aiftar'infhtis  BlituiH.  Linn.    3  X.,  Speke  it  Grant. 

CfHthnhi  ctflin'lriou  Mo<|.    Above  Elmenteita.  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  f*n*s(<if'U  Bl.     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot, 

Cif^Uhula  sp.     Xaivasha,  Johnston. 

Puy^tli'i  hif*]^icnu  Mo<|,    Baringo,  Johnston, 

Pfitotrichfui  sp.    East  side  of  I^ake  Albert  Edward,  Scott -Elliot. 

^Krwi  hinntn,  Juss.     I'ganda,  Sj>eke  it  Grant. 

Achymnth^$  ntifent^u  I-ani.  ?    l^ganda,  Wilson. 


Ch^nofxklium  aJlum,  Linn.    I'ganda,  Wilson :  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant, 

C.  Botrt/s,  Linn.    Uganda,  Scott-EUioL 

C.  opiih'foliutii.  St^hrad.    Lubwa's,  Scott-Elliot 

ChnutjKf'iium  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston, 


Phytolacca  afffffsinica,  Hoffm.    I'ganda,  Wilson. 

yolyyom>06w. 

Poly^fonnm  baHnitHm.  IJnn.    l^ganda,  Wilson. 

/*.  Af^M^^w/^ii^,  Moq.    Xaivasha,  Johnston. 

P.  tomrnt4>$um,  Willd,    Xile  at  2*  X„  Speke  k  Giant 

Rumex  ab^fmnicus^  Jacq.    Unyoro,  2*  X.,  ^leke  k  Gnoit 
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OlLCHW¥.JE—(con  tiniml). 

SaUfrinm  cramcavle^  Rendle.    Riiwenzori  :  lUiiini  and  Biitagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
Disa  eruhesceiis,  Rendle.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
D.  Stairsii^  Kriinzl.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Butagn,  Stairs,  Scott-Elliot. 
DisjterU  iiemorosn,  Rendle.    Ruwenzori :  Ruiini,  Scott-Elliot. 

ScitamineaB. 

Costus  afe)\  Ker.    Uganda,  Scott -Elliot. 

Amomum  amjm(i/u/iu?n,  Sonn.    Semliki  Valley  and  western  foot  of  Ruwenzori^ 

Scott-Elliot. 
Don/ix  wfandetisis,  Schuni.     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
Mii.ri  Emete^  Gmel.    l^ganda,  Scott-Elliot ;  Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 

KmnodoraceaB. 

Sansevieria  (juiaeenAia,  Willd.     Madi,  Speke  iv:  Grant ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 
S.  sulcata,  Boj.    Naivasha,  Johnston. 

IridaceaB. 

ArUtea  nn/uh'f/isin.  Baker.     Xandi  Range,  Scott-Elliot. 

Gladiolm  qwirtiniatnis^  A.  Rich.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett  ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 

AmaryllidaceaB. 

IlyiYKth   villom,   \A\m.   f.    East  side  of  I^ke  Albert  Edward,  and  Ruwenzori^ 

Scott-Elliot. 
Iheiiumthm  multijlorm,  Martyn.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Crimwi  i/ucc(tJlorum,  Salisb.     Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 
PaiKratiuin  trianthum.  Herb.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

DioscoreaceaB. 

Dwscfyrea  sativa,  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  ^  Grant. 

XdliaceaB. 

Smilax  kraiu<:iiaiia,  Meisn.    Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  106,  f.  1. 

Asjnratjus    Paidi-Gidiebni,  Solnis.      Uganda,   Wilson  ;    Madi,  Speke  *t  Grants 

T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  10."),  f.  1. 
A,  asiaticns,  Linn.    East  side  of  T^ke  Albert  Edward,  and  Andorobo  near  Lake 

Nakuro,  Scott-Elliot. 
A.  africanmy  Jjani.    Ruwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott-Elliot,  Doggett. 
A.  racemostis,  Willd.    Madi,  Speke  «k  Grant. 

A.fcdcafm,  Linn.     Berkeley  Bay,  I^ke  Victoria  Nyanza,  Scott-Elliot. 
Drac(jt)ia  fraijrans,  Gawl.    Ruwenzori  and  l^ganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
D.  rrflexa^  var.  nitensy  Baker.     Ruwenzori  :    Yeria  Valley  and   Butagu  Valley„ 

Scott-Elliot. 
D.  ellijytica,  Thunb.  k  Dalm.    Toro :  Ruimi  Valley,  Scott-Elliot ;  Unyoro,  Speke  <fc 

Grant. 
Aloe  obyMinka,  Ijblxw.    Unyoro,  Si)eke  k  Grant. 
Aloe  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Bulbine  asphodel ioides,  R.  &  S.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
Anther ic urn  trlflorum^  Ait.     Uganda,  Lugard. 
Chlorophytum  blepfiarophyllum,  Schweinf.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Urginea  miaxintha,  Solms.    Madi,  Speke  it  Grant. 
U,  nigritanu,  Baker.    Uganda  :  Kampala,  Scott- Elliot. 
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Liu  ACE.*: — (c^fntinu*^'lj. 

Ormthfjalum  JIf^frn\  Baker.     Naiuli,  Johnston. 

Scffht  i*w<//c>i.  Baker.     Nancli,  Johnston. 

N.  m'f^M,  Riker.     Nancli.  Johnston. 

>V//Af  >p,     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Aivii^'Cf/oihiuM  iHf^*iHth<f9*if4t^  var.  x/r<*i^M«i,  Baker.    Between  I^ke  Victoria  Nyanza 

ami  Lake  Baringo.  Fischer. 
(rf"ri'*^i  vh'tfctn*,  Lindl.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett :  Toro :  Buinii  Valley,  Scott-Elliot  : 
I'lramla,  \Vils<^n. 


II^Onm(/ifm  h'f^tchtMmi^  Fenzl.     Madi,  Sj^fke  tV  Grant. 

Kich'n'nin  unt'inf^  Sohns  {P'mt*^irna  nni'tn*.  P.  Beauv.i.     Ma<li,  Sj^eke  J:  Grant. 


P'ifi'i  coi'hnjftM^  V.  B,  CI.     Uganda,  Scint-Elliot. 

/'♦f/iV'^f  Schtr^hi/ur(hn\  C  B.  CI.     I'ganda  :  Kalungi,  Soott-Elliot, 

C'thUit'lin'i  nwiiff'oyi^  IJnn.     White  Nile,  Petherick. 

< '.  .NVf/^i/iVr*.  C.  B.  CI,     Sources  of  the  While  Nile,  Salwtier. 

('.  /^'Mj/A'i/f /!.</>,  Linn.     Uganda  :  near  Kanii^la,  Scott-Elliot. 

('.  //i'i*Af//»i,<ci/Vr»i,  C.  B.  Ci.     Ruwenzori  :  Kasiagania,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  <yijnMM,  Benth.     Ea.<t  side  of  l-ake  All>ert  Etiwanl,  Scott-Elliot. 

(\nrhi'h  Kendle  (C.»Anio/<>  hirsHttu  P>akeri.     Bukeili  Forest,  S)»eke  it  Grant. 

C"intn'li»n  s|».     P>aringi»,  Johnston. 

An'iltmn  f^niniensf.  Kunth.     Ruwenzori  :  Butagu  Valley,  fNCint-EUiot. 

A.  <f</>/jw/W/'i/'.  Kunth.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

J.  SiHitAu,  C.  B.  CI.     Uke  Rudolf,  Donaldson  Smith, 

A.  jt^'inHcul'tfut/K  C.  B.  CI.     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot,  Wilson:  Toro:  Ruimi  River^ 

Scott-Elliot. 
C*f'tn'*ti'*  hjwnf\*l9*i,  Benth.     Unvoro,  ex  K.  Schumann. 
C.  oifijHt'^u  Kotschy  iV  Peyr.     Nandi  Hills,  Scott-Elliot. 
(\  fi>m'i/iftu<it.  C.  B.  CI.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Ft^*fC"f»t  n'rul'irif^  C.  B.  CI.  (^Z^ii/iy>A«/i7Ayr*j*  rirw/'mV,  Hassk.),     Ukidi,  Speke  Jb 

Cirant. 


JnHcu,<  l\m(anfsn\  J.  Ciay.    Karia  Ndusi,  near  Lake  Elmenteita,  Scott-Elliot 


/*A/m#>  rfW/mi/<i,  Jac«j.     I'ganda  :  Kam}iala,  Scott-Elliot,  Stuhlmann. 

B*ijAm   Afnnhutt'fruM,   Dnide.     Ijikes  Albert   Edward  and  Albert  Nyanza,  ex 

Engler. 
Bnnisfi/s  jliO*^litfr.    var.  ^tkiopunK  Warb.      ''About    the   equator,''   Speke    <fe 

Grant. 
Hyftha-n*-  thelmtica^  Mart.    Uganda,  rare,  Speke  «fc  Grant. 


AriMrma  iii*muc/rici#iM,  N.  E.  Br.    Toro  :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot, 
OJ^'ouia  AnUquomm,  Schott.    Uganda  and  Unjroro,  Speke  ^  Grant 
Culoifi'i  ikviik/cim,  p.  Beauv.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot 
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Lemiui  cRquinrjctialiA,  Welw.     I'gaiida  :  Manyonyo,  Stuhlraann. 

JUismaceaB. 

Limnophyton  ohtusifoHum,  Miq.  (Sfirfittaria  ohtmifdia,  Linn.).     Gondokoro,  Speko 
k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxi.x.  t.  102. 

ITaiadaceaB. 

Apo)iOfjeton  vallisiierioiths.  Baker.     I'kidi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Potamogfton  lucf-ns,  Linn.     In  the  Xile,  8i»eke  k  Grant. 

Xaias  marina,  var.  muricata,  Al.  Br.     In  the  Allwrt  Xyanza,  Stuhlmann. 

'EriocanloneaB. 

Ei-iocaidoii  si>.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

CyperaceaB. 

Kyllinqa  erecta^  8ch.  i^-  Thonn.     Rinvenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

K.  sph/jercM'fp/ifila^  Boeck.     Unyoro,  8i)eke  iV  Grant. 

K.  nidanunjternta,  Nees.     >radi,  Speke  k  ( Jrant. 

K.  cyllndrica,  Xees.     Uuvvenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

K.  ruwenzorimsis,  C  B.  CI.     Rnwenzori :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 

K.  (ilbicfjts,  Bendle.     Rnwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

Pycreus  relimannianus,  C.  B.  CI.     West  Ankole,  Doggett. 

P.  niifricaiu,  C.  B.  CI.     Xandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

P.  Afun(Itii\  Xees.     Uganda,  Stuhlmann. 

P.  fjlobosus,  var.  nihgin'ca,  C.  B.  CI.     Biuldu,  Scott -Elliot. 

P.   ca  pill  if  dim,   C.   B.   CI.   (Cyperus  Jarescens,    T.   Thonis.).      Madi,    Speke    k 

Grant. 
P.  umbroattis,  Xees.  {Cyperm  nitidm,  Boeck.).     Rnwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  tremvlus,  C.  B.  CI.     Uganda,  Stuhlmann. 
Cyperus  cojnjMxctus,  Lam.    Lake  Albert  Xyanza,  Stuhlmann  ;  T^ake  Victoria  Xyanzn, 

Scott-Elliot  ;  Xandi,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  reduiicusy  Boeck.     Unyoro,  Sj)eke  k  Grant. 

C.  diff(/innis.  Linn,    l^ke  Albert  Xyanza,  Stuhlmann  ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
C.  flavidus,  Retz.  (C.  JfasjKin,  Rottb.).     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant 
C  tenaj-y  Boeck.  {C.  Grantii,  Boeck.).     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.jjscfierianus,  Schimp.     Ruwenzori :  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  cuspidal  us,  Humb.  *S:  Kth.    Madi,  Speke  k  (Jrant. 
C  derreileimi,  Steud.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  ari status,  Rottb.    Kamdsia,  Gregory. 
C.  distant,  L.  f.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
<7.  latifolius,  Poir.    X^andi  Range,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  callistus,  Ridley.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
C  esculenttis,  L.     Ruwenzori :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  articiUatuSy   L.      East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,   Scott-Elliot ;   Baringo, 

Johnston. 
C  schweinfurthianus,  Boeck.    Semliki  Valley,  Scott-Elliot. 
C  rotund  us,  L.     Kamdsia,  Gregory ;  var.  sj)adiceus,  Boeck.    Kamdsia,  Gregory. 
C.  riffidi/fjlius,  Stend.    Marshes  by  I^ke  Xakuro,  Scott-Elliot. 
C  ibeensis,  K.  Schum.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
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Ct/fTus  f^r»i/tatM*.  var.  <//fy*,  C  R  CI.     Semliki  Valley,  Scott-Elliot:  Buddu, 

Stiihlinann :  Lake  Baringo.  Oregon',  Johnston. 
(\  /•  i;>yrwjf,  I-.    Shallow  borders  of  Ijike  Victoria  Nyaiuca  and  banks  of  the  Nile 

at  4  56  N.,  Speke  iV  Grant  :  var.  AHfi^tiorfitfi.  C.  B.  01.     Naiva.<iha,  Johnston. 
}fnn'fCHs  CiJioyitH^   Nees.      Kaniasia,    Gregorj' :    var.    mncroce/Anl'U    C    R    01. 

Uganda,  Stnhlmann. 
J/,  ^ystitus,  O.  B.  Ol.     Man,  Sotitt-Elliot. 
^f.  ,<»V^*»-n'frtM.<,  Nee>.     Rnwenzori,  Scott- Elliot :  var.  trJHtiur.  O.  B.  01.     I'ganda^ 

Stnhlniann. 
JA  t/i  icti\  Kiinth  «.V.  rii/*^WAifi«,  Oliv.,  |»artlyi.     Unyoro,  S|»eke  it  Grant. 
J/.  tn'iri\x^irftu.<,  Kunth  {Af.  HMftfihitH*.  Oliv.,  yiartlyl     Uganda,  S|»eke  «t  Grant. 
J/.  /.n«c?ii*M.<,  A.  Rich.     Like  Elmenteita^  Scott- Elliot, 
J/.  r''«/fVK<»w.  O.  B.  01.     Rnwenzori  :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 
0«*»/rf '**.</'!  c*/f*')>*i'Ps.  Xees.     Malewa  River,  near  l^ke  Xaivasha,  (iregorv-. 
£f*  >ch'ins  mnriiinuhU'i.  Steiid.     Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
Fnnhn<(*ilt.<  'iij»h»/lhu  Vahl.    Rnwenzori  :  Kasagama,  Si\>tt-Elliot. 
F.  f.nh's,  R<vm.  iV  Si*h,     Rnwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott -Elliot. 
/'  ifion<*$t'ich*M.  Hassk.  (J^#7</jM#in/#<i  lwoJ•o<t^lcA^^?,  Vahl.    T.l^S.  xxix,  1. 109,  f.  A). 

RuxM-nzori.  Scott-Elliot :  Unyoro,  Si^ke  «V-  Grant. 
/>«/'- ^fN///.<  (nc/rJ''V<t\  var.  wwfVnifi,  C\  B.  01.     West  Ank«>le,  EK^cgett,  Scott- 
Elliot. 
/?.  (i^>^*i>wM*»i<'i,  O.  B.  01.     Xandi,  Sci>tt-Elliot. 
>V/ry»?*,<  .«r*icrM,<,  Linn.     Ruwenzi>ri :  Butagu  River,  Scott- Elliot, 
>\   :-»/'•' /!.</,<,  roei»]t.  tV   Kth.  (/,Wr/>i>  ecJi4HO(r/*h'jIfi,  Oliv,     T,1-.S.   xxix.   t.   lOTV 

Unyoro  :  Kinks  of  the  Xile,  Speke  J:  Cirant. 
Ffti/ftt'i  strtcfn,  Steud.     Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 
/:  ff,.t^<f'ichfM,  i  >liv.     Madi,  S|>eke  it  Grant,    T.1-.S.  xxix.  t,  lOS,  f.  B. 
F.  KiH^^Ihif't,  Kittle.     Madi,  S|>eke  Jc  Grant. 
Lif"i'^u'/-i  'inff}it(^K  R-  Br,     Madi,  S|^ke  it  (Jrant. 
C'irfhi  Einitiu  O.  B,  01.     Rnwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
Scfmi  /'•//".*i,  var.  innjio\  Oliv.     Unyoro,  S|^ke  it  Grant. 
>\  /'ir' //»'.<»,  Poir.,  var.     Madi,  S|^ke  it  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxiiL  t,  lU,  f.  L 
.<  'tho.tfnthiU.  Oliv.     Madi,  S|^ke  A'  Grant,  T.1-.S,  xxix.  t   110,  f.  B. 
ItifJiJcnoii  ffiiiitHf-Hhi.  Xees,     Ma^li,  Sj^ke  it  Grant, 
C'lffx  nmsffoiftiJtts,  K.  Schum.     Rnwenzori,  Doggett. 


Iffij^t^tt'i  ^irunii/vicr-i,  Oyr.    Sendiki  Valley  and  Toro,  Doggett. 
S'lcch'rrum  sj»j».     Ex  Grant. 
P<»jon^\thrnim  >\k  ?     I'nyoro,  S|^ke  it  Grant. 
M'jnisurift  .'/»>! mmAiiV,*,  Sw.     Unyoro,  S|>eke  «t  Grant. 
V.^^i.i  jo\<r,>i.  Wall,  it  Griff.    Unyoro,  S^^ke  it  Grant. 
Awft>'/*"'jort  c*jm^0iny*^  Linn„  var,    Gani,  Si>eke  A'  Grant. 
A.nntfiiUHs,  Hochst.    From  the  equator  to  2'  X„  Speke  A  Grant. 
A.  hirtnA,  Linn.     By  the  Xile  about  5'  X„  Speke  tt  Grant, 
AnthistirM  sp.  ?    3   10'  X„  Speke  it  Grant, 
Pfrr>tis  f'ttirUiti.  Ait.     Uganda,  Speke  it  Cirant, 

P'inicum   'T/rciMMwin,  var.   hU/oiiym.  Oliv,     I'nyoro,  Si»eke  Jt   Grant.    T.L.S. 
xxix.  t.  lli  f.  A, 
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Oramine.*: — (confin  iwd). 

Panicum  chn/santhum,  Steud.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 

P.  Crus-GaUi,  Linn.     Unyoro,  S|>eke  k  Grant. 

P.  samjuhmle,  Linn.     L'ganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

P.  verticillatum,  Linn.    Unyoro,  Speke  ife  Grant. 

Panicum  {EchinoMon)  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Pennisetum  Benthmni,  Steud.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Pennisetum  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Olyra  latifolia,  Linn.    Toro,  iJoggett. 

Sjxyrobolus  elonrjatusy  R.  Br.     Uganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Cynodon  DacU/lon,  Pers.    5^  S.  to  2"*  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Chloris  cojnpirssn,  DC.     I'ganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  gat/ami,  Kunth.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Eleusine  coracana,  Giertn.     "  Cultivated  everywhere,"  Speke  k  Grant. 

Phragtm'tes  communis,  Trin.     Unyoro,  and  from  4^  55'  N.  northwards,  Speke  k 

(irant. 
Erarfrostis  metjastachya^  Koel.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
E,  jKitens,  Oliv.     Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  113,  f.  1. 
Eragrostis  sp.     Xandi,  Johnston. 
Poa  sp.     Kuwenzori,  Doggett. 


CBTFTOGAMS. 

Gleichenia  (Uchotoina,  Hook.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

Cyathea  Dregei,  Kunze.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

DaxHilUa  eiegmis^  Sw.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 

LonchitU  puhf^icetis,  Willd.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

Cheilanthes  farinosa,  Kaulf.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

C.  vndtijida,  Sw.     Xaivasha,  Johnston. 

Pellasa  geranifjtfol iiu  Fee.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

P.  hutata^  Link.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

Pterisjldhellatd,  Thunb.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

P.  incisa^  Thunb.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 

P.  qwidriaurita,  Retz.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 

Ceratoptens  thai  id  void es,  Brongn.     3^  15'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Aspirniu?n  ama^num^  V.  H.  Wright.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

A.furcatum^  Thunb.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Uganda,  Wilson  (and  2  vars.);  3"  15'  N. 

Speke  it  Grant. 
A.  lomjicaiula.  Hook.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
A.  mgrifws,  Bl.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
A.  rutoHfolium,  Mett.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Nffhroilium  Filix-Afas^  Rich.,  var.   -Uganda,  Wilson. 
iV.  unitum,  var.  /n'opinquuin^  Baker.     2"  to  3**  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
iV.  }Vi/som\  Baker.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Nephrolepis  cordifolia,  Presl.    3"  15'  N.,  Si)eke  it  Grant. 
Olearulra  articulata,  Cav.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Polyjxxiium  lycffjxxlioiden,  Linn,     l^ganda,  Wilson. 
P.  Phymatodes,  L.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
J*,  rigescens,  Bory.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
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Acn.-riirkyin  /••MK-fMf'.i'ww.  Sw.    I'jiaiuta.  ttilson, 
Of-tumtt  rv'Mlif,  1,     Naknnx  John^lon. 
L;rj—iiiiiH  nctit-lfttK  Sw.     I'^Mida.  Wilson. 


/{•■•Htrii-t  SitiAlm-inmt\  Broth.     RnweDzori.  Scolt-Ellioc.  Stuhlmann,  LV:«^(. 

/■/vfriVAKJM  sn     Ru«enz»ri,  L><^:^l. 

ff.t-if.Mij.w  Uiim''.J-ltii,  lindK     Rnweniori.  lK>Ki?etl. 

Eri-'tinm  //■iintt»fjt->iiK  Mill.     "  l^ke  Nyaiu*.'  HAnniDgton. 


CHAPTER    XII 

ZOOLOGY 
Mammals 

THESE  countries  round  about  the  lakes  whose  waters  unite  to  form   the 
greatest  river  in  Africa,  must  have  been  in  the  jast,  firstly  for  beasts, 
and    secondly   for  men,  the  critical  i)oint   in  Africa,  the  meeting  place  of 
north  and  south,  of  east  and  west,  the  focus  from  which  modern  mammalia 
and  African  man  radiated  all  over  Southern  Africa,  after  a   concentration 
within  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the   continent.      Here    for  a  time,    na 
doubt,  paused  the  European  and  Asiatic  fauna  of  big  beasts  which  glacial 
epoclis  or  the  attacks  of  man  when  he  had  emerged  from  the  ape  drove  from 
India,  Western    Asia,    and   Mediterranean    EurojK^   into   tropical    Africa,    at 
that  time  peopled  by  the  humUer  fauna  represented  at  the  ])resent  day  in 
Madagascar.      Creatures  like  the  okai)i,  whose  nearest  relations  are  found 
fossil  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Western  Asia,  i)ossibly  got  no  farther  than  the 
Semliki   forests  which   lie  along   the  south-western   border  of  the    Uganda 
Protectorate.     The  other  big  l.)easts  of  the  north  and  east  made  their  way 
from  the  countries  round  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  into  the  savannahs 
and  forests  of  West  Africa,  and  into  the  i)ark-lands  and  grassy  stepjies  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  continent.     When  jiala'ontological  researches  have 
shown   us  what  the  mammalian  fauna  of  Uganda  was  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  Epochs,  we  shall  probably  find  that  this  fauna  made  a  long  stay 
and  developed  many  of  its  strange  existing  forms  in  and  near  these  territories 
grouped  round  about  the  great  lakes  and  that  changeable  river,  the  Kile — 
a  river  which  in  all  probability  once  formed  a  huge  lake  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  at  one  time  may  have  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea,  at  another  may 
have  communicated  with  Lake  Chad. 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  Uganda  territories  became  so  much  of 
a  focus  and  centre  from  which  beasts  and  men  expanded  their  range  over 
Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  a  centre  from  which  languages  and 
civilisation  overflowed  and  trickled,  or  rushed,  in  these  directions,  was  no 
doubt  the  existence  of  that  great  Congo  Forest  which  even  at  the  present 
day  stretches  very  nearly  without  interruption  from  the  coast-lands  of  the 
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Cameroons  to  the  Semliki  River  or  All^rtine  Nile.  Man  and  beasts  have 
ixirtially  broken  through  this  forest  barrier,  though  many  have  been  com- 
pletely ke|it  liaok  by  it ;  but  as  most  movements  seek  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  so  this  l^elt  of  fore>t  stretching  across  two-thirds  of  the  southern 
]»rolongntion  of  the  I>ark  Continent  (coupled  jx^ssibly  with  a  once  existing 
Eastern  African  forest,  or  with  regions  of  al^solute  sterility  near  to  the 
Indian  (Vean)  nnist  liave  concentrated  from  time  to  time  within  what  is 
now  the  Tgjinda  Protectorate  the  movements  of  living  beings  wliom 
|»res>ure  from  the  north-east  was  thnisting  farther  and  farther  into 
Africa.  TliC  Uganda  Protectorate  is  remarkable  as  containing  illustrative 
tyj»es  representing  nearly  all  the  zoographical  divisions  into  which  Africa  is 
divide*!.  Here  we  find  forms  |)eculiarly  characteristic  of  the  We>t  African 
region,  of  South  Afrii'a,  of  East  Africa,  Somaliland.  iVntral  Africa,  and  the 
Nile  Valley.  In  the  forests  of  its  Western  Province  there  are  chim|»anzees ; 
tlie  gorilla  itself  is  found  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Ugandans  western 
frontier.  In  the  Eastern  Province  of  Uganda  there  is  that  clumsy  jerboa  so 
|«eciiliarly  clianu-tenstic  of  the  South  African  karroo,  the  Cape  jumping  hare, 
a^  it  is  incorrectly  styled  {PetUUs  C(tjf<er\  There  are  the  aard  wolf  and  a 
UdxxMi  which,  if  not  the  S>uth  African  chakma,  is  almost  indistinguishable 
fn^m  it.  In  the  north,  and  |>erhaps  west,  of  the  Uganda  Pn>tect orate, 
the  niiscalletl  white  or  Si|uare-lip|>ed  rhinoceros,  formerly  thought  to  be 
i^ontined  in  its  distribution  to  the  districts  south  of  the  Zaml^zi,  has  Iven 
shown  to  exist  ]\v  Major  Gibbons,  and  lK»th  Sj>eke  and  Stanley  claimed 
to  Ijave  >liot  it  in  Western  Uganda.  The  buffalix*s  of  Uganda  are,  in  the 
extreme  west,  tlie  red,  short-homed  Congo  form :  in  the  centre,  the 
Abys>inian  ty|»e,  with  horns  approximating  slightly  to  the  Indian  buffalo; 
and.  in  the  south-wot,  south,  and  north-east,  the  bufifalo  of  South  Africa, 
In  its  ea^tenl.  central,  northern,  and  south-western  districts  Uganda  is 
ext namely  rich  in  those  vast  herds  of  game  which  once  characterised  South 
Africa.  Nearly  e\ery  known  tyi>e  of  African  antelo|>e  is  represented  here. 
Here.  ttH\  are  the  two  princi|>al  ty|x?s  of  zebra — (irevy's  zebra,  with  its 
narrL»w  black  strij>e>,  large  ears,  and  great  size,  and  itrant's  variety  of 
Hurcheirs  zt^bra,  with  bn>ad  black  l;«inds.  small  white  ears,  mid  a  bidk  not 
much  izreatt-r  than  tliat  of  the  true  zebra  of  South  Africa.*  The  wild  ass 
of  Nubia  ]»enetiates  into  the  north-eastern  |>art  of  the  Protectorate,  The 
giraffes  are  mainly  of  the  three-homed  and  five-homed  northern  s|>ecies,  but 
it  is  jiossihle  that  the  Somaliland  giraffe  ((?.  rtiicuhUa)  |>enet rates  into  the 
Kudolf  region.     lastly,  in  its  Western  Province,  the  Uganda  Protectorate 

•  The  exi>tin^  stri^x-d  horses  should,  I  think,  be  divided  into  three  grou]^:  {a) 
GnWy's  zebra  (quite  distinct  from  the  others) :  (6)  the  now  extinct  quagga ;  (r)  all 
the  othtT  zt'bnis — /.r .,  tlie  four  or  ^ve  varieties  of  Burchell's,  and  the  true  or  mountain 
zebra,  which  slightly  approaches  Grrr^i. 
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shares  with  the  Congo  Free  State  the  Iionour  of  being  the  last  refuge  ofi 
newly  diaeovered  girafi'e-like  animal,  Ihe  okapi. 

It  would  become  wearisome  if  I  continued  generalising  in  this  manner. 

Enough  liHs  been   said  to   sliow  that   this   jtortion   of  Africa  is   fingularlv 


interesting  and  rich  in  its  main m til iiui  fauna.     I  will  now  pass  to  the  sj>ecial 
description  of  a  few  more  remarkable,  interesting,  or  beautifnl  types. 

The  existence  of  the  chimpanzee  within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  was  first  rei>orted  by  Erain  I'asha,  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
home  a  skull  from  Unyoro.  Subsequent  travellers,  however,  denied  that 
this  great  ape  was  found  there,  and  it  was  not  very  certain  that  Emin 
I'asha  had  not  obtained  this  skult  from  the  forests  to  the  west  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza  instead  of  to  the  east  of  that  lake.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
in  Uganda  proper  I  began  to  make  inquiries  from  the  natives  about  the 
exiatcnce  of  thiw  ajie.  I  found  at  ouce  that  it  was  well  known  to  them 
by  tradition,  and  that  they  ^(oasessed  a  name  for  it  in  their  language, 
which  was  "  edzike,"  a  word  that  is  obviously  allied  in  origin  to  the  '■  nzige "' 
of  Bantu  races  near  the  West  African  coast.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Baganda,  the  chimjianzee  in  the  times  of  their  forefathers  was 
found  in  an  extensive  forest  which  still  exists  in  the  District  of  Kiagwe. 
on   the   borders  of  Busoga,  and  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
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teot orate.  It  is  not  improbable  also,  from  what  the  natives  told  me,  that 
this  ape  further  existed  within  the  last  few  handred  years  on  the  western 
side  of  Mount  Elgon.  All  this  evidence  of  its  having  inhabited  countries 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  is  interesting,  because  fossil 
remains  of  the  chimi>anzee  have  been  found  in  Western  India;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  naturalists  that  the  anthro|x>id  apes,  together  with 
their  congener,  man,  were  evolved  in  Asia.  Diminishing  forest,  and,  above 
all,  the  evolution,  multiplication,  and  rivalry  of  mankind,  extinguished  the 
anthro]x>id  a(>es  in  India,  and  drove  the  ancestors  of  the  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla  we^it wards  into  Africa,  across  countries  which  in  not  very  remote 
j>erioiis  were  sufficiently  forested  to  admit  of  the  sojourn  of  these  tree-loving 
creatures. 

At  the  present  day  the  chimpanzee  is  limited  in  its  distribution — so 
far  as  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  concerned — to  the  Bugoma  and  other 
forests  in  I'nvoro  near  the  east  coast  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  to  similar 
stretche>  of  forest  in  Eastern  Toro,  Northern  Ankole,  and  perha}^  also  the 
western  slopes  of  Ruwen?.ori  and  the  Semliki  Valley.  When  the  author 
of  this  book  NiMted  the  District  of  Toro  and  Mount  Ruwenzori,  he  made 
many  inquiries  from  the  natives  about  the  chim|)anzee.  They  knew  of 
this  aj>e's  existence  in  certain  forests,  but  declared  they  very  seldom  met 
it,  as  it  was  excej^tionally  shy.  When  cut  off  from  retreat,  however,  it 
could  display  great  strength  and  savagery,  and  the  natives  sjK)ke  of  it 
with  a  certain  amount  of  awe.  Thev  told  the  same  stories  about  the 
chimimnzee's  habits  as  have  been  reported  by  Emin  Pasha  and  others, 
such  as  its  building  "houses"  (shelters)  in  the  trees  (though  they  relate 
that  the  adult  male  chimpianzee  often  sleeps  at  the  base  of  a  tree  with 
his  back  against  the  trunk  in  the  attitude  given  in  the  accompanying 
picture).*  Male  chimi>anzees  were  said,  as  in  West  Africa,  to  be  ready 
to  attack  undefended  women  with  the  apjiarent  intention  of  violating 
them.  In  acts  like  these,  however,  I  believe  anthro^toid  a|>es,  like  their 
near  allies,  the  l^aboons,  to  be  actuated  by  a  sort  of  humorous  spitefulness 
which  delights  in  frightening  and  annoying  persons  of  whom  they  are 
not  afraid.  In  these  attacks  the  males  are  often  given  to  great  indecency 
of  ijestiire  without  anv  defined  intention  of  attacks  on  the  chastitv  of 
the  women  they  are  annoying.  I  should,  however,  certainly  pity  any 
unfortunate  woman  carried  off  for  connubial  puq>oses  by  a  male  ape  or 
baboon,  >inee  she  would  almost  certainly  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  jealous 
females,  who,  when  adult,  display  the  deei>est  jealousy  of  human  beings  of 
their  own  sex.  The  natives  of  Toro  rejteat  the  assertions  of  Emin  Pasha 
to  the  effect  that   the  chimpanzees  are  rather  fond  of  lieating  with  their 

*  This  ]>ioture  is  a  photc^japh  taken  from  an  adult  male  chimpanzee  obtained 
in  Ton\     Its  skin  is  now  in  the  British  Museom. 
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bauds  hollow  tree-trunks  which  thev  find  in  the  forest,  and  of  shouting 
in  accompaniment  to  this  primitive  music.  The  chimpanzees  are  certainly 
verv  noisv  when  thev  believe  themselves  to  be  unobeerveA  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  seeing  any  of  them  in  these  Uganda  f(Mrests ;  but  I  have  on 
one  or  two  occasions  heard  and  recognised  their  shouting  cries,  so  familiar 
to  me  in  the  West  African  forests  of  the  Cameroons  and  the  Niger  Delta. 

^^eeing  what  an  interest  was  taken  by  us  in  these  chimpanzees,  the 
obliging  chiefs  in  Toro  and  Unyoro  sent  us  several  dead  specimens, 
the  skins  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  send  home  to  the  British  Museum, 
besides  two  living  chimpanzees,  one  of  which  I  kept  for  some  time  in 
captivity.  The  first  chimpanzee  to  arrive  at  Entebbe  from  T<wo  gave  rise 
to  rather  a  tragic  incident.  It  was  the  first  that  had  come  to  hand.  We 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  our  {tersonal  researches  in  Toro  for  lack  of  time, 
and  we  left  the  Western  Province  of  the  Protectorate  with  a  strong  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  chimpanzee  (owing  to  the  cries  that  were  heard  and 
the  stories  of  the  natives),  but  with  nothing  to  add  scientific  proof  to  this 
conviction.  But  the  king  of  Toro  had  interested  himself  much  in  these 
researches,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  collector  of  the  district,  the  late  Mr. 
Baile,  he  organised  a  great  hunt  in  one  of  the  chimpanzee-haunted  forests. 
His  men  were  provided  with  extensive  nets,  and  they  caught  a  large 
chimpanzee  in  one  of  these.  They  transferred  the  struggling  monster 
to  a  kind  of  crate  made  of  strong,  lithe  branches.  This  was  slung  on  poles 
and  carried  on  men's  shoulders  180  miles  to  mv  residence. 

Arrived  at  Entebbe,  the  problem  presenting  itself  to  us  was  how  to 
withdraw  this  powerful  and  infuriated  animal  from  its  cramped  confinement, 
and  how  to  keep  it  in  captixity.  It  was  decided  to  fasten  a  strong  metal 
collar  round  its  neck,  attaching  the  collar  to  a  heavy  iron  chain,  the 
opposite  end  of  which  would  be  most  securely  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a 
growing  tree.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  withes  which  encircled  the 
struggling  chimi>anzee,  and  each  hand  or  foot  as  it  was  thrust  through 
this  hole  was  caught  in  a  noose.  At  last  all  the  four  extremities  of  the 
creature  were  thus  secured  and  tied  together.  The  withes  were  then  cut 
away,  and  the  a[>e,  hoarse  with  screaming  and  beside  itself  with  rage, 
floundered  helpless  on  the  ground.  Then  the  metal  collar  was  (as  we 
thought)  securely  fastened  round  the  neck  and  rivetted  to  the  chain,  the 
limbs  were  untied,  and  the  creature  was  left  to  enjoy  partial  liberty.  In 
about  two  minutes,  with  its  powerful  hands  it  had  wrenched  apart  the  heavy 
metal  collar,  which,  with  the  chain,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  spectators 
scattered  right  and  left,  and  the  ape  scrambled  up  on  to  the  branches 
of  a  tall  tree.  The  trees  in  the  garden  at  Entebbe  were  linked  by 
scattered  forest  to  the  dense  woodland  of  the  Botanical  Gardens.  Had  the 
chimpanzee,  without   pausing^  made  straight  for  the  forest  of  the  Botanical 


(iarclens  (wliich  ngaio  joined  on  to  a  large  pxtent  of  wild  wcKKlIaiid  iiud 
jungle),  bt^  would  iu  all  probability  have  completely  regained  his  liberty  ; 
but  some  balf-human  instinct  prompted  him  to  pause  for  a  while  oil  the 
branches  above  us  and  scream  defiant  taunts.  The  idea  of  losing  this 
(at  that  time  unique)  specimen  was  too  much  for  me.  ^Ir.  Doggett  had 
in  his  hand  a  loaded  rifle.  I  called  to  him  to  tire  at  the  gibbering  chim- 
panzee. He  did  so,  and  the  poor  creature,  uttering  a  dreadful  huinan 
scream  in  the  middle  of  its  triumph,  threw  up  its  hands  and  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground,  where  it  gasped  out  its  life  with  such  sighs  and  groans  as  to 
make  nie  feel  a  murderer. 

ITie  other  living  specimen  sent  to  us  was  not  quite  bo  old  or  so  strong, 
and  soon  became  tame.  It  died,  alas!  att  it  was  on  its  way  home  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  having  caught  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  in  jjassing 
from  the  tropical  climate  of  Uganda  to  the  European  bleakness  of  the 
Nandi  Plateau.  This  chimpanzee,  when  angry,  did  not  attempt  to  bite 
purely  and  simply;  its  great  idea  was  to  strike  with  the  open  hand,  though 
there  were  occasionally  gestures  like  those  of  the  baboon,  which  might  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  chimjuinzee  at  times  drags  its  opponent  to  his 
mouth  with  its  hands  and  pushes  him  away  as  it  bites,  thus  tearing  out 
the  flesh  with  great  force.  These  angry  gestures  were  not  so  often  made 
towards  human  beings  (with  whom  it  reconciled  itself  rapidly),  but  i 
used  to  punish  two  impudent  baboons  in  my  collection,  who,  whenever  they 
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managed  to  escape  from  confinement,  would  make  for  the  chimpanzee's 
quarters  and  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  food. 

During  my  stay  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  place  of  theatres, 
concerts,  exhibitions,  and  all  the  jjleasant  dissipations  of  our  civilised 
existence  was  taken  by  zoological  studies,  which,  together  with  painting, 
were  my  only  distractions.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  keejnng  a  large 
menagerie.  Many  of  the  creatures,  especially  the  larger  in  size,  remain 
still  at  my  headquarters  at  Entebbe;  others,  the  monkeys  es})ecially, 
travelled  about  with  me,  and  enlivened  the  caravan  with  their  pranks.  It 
amused  us,  amongst  other  things,  to  name  the  baboons  and  monkeys  with 
distinctive  appellations,  which  they  soon  came  to  realise  as  quickly  as  a  dog 
does.  The  male  monkeys  were  usually  given  Muhammadan  names,  partly 
by  the  Muhammadan  coast  porters,  and  partly  in  humorous  raillery  by  the 
Europeans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  female  simians  were  called  by  P^nglish 
names  of  a  more  or  less  incongruous  kind,  largely  taken  from  the  heroines 
of  the  works  of  fiction  circulating  in  the  camp.  Amongst  our  baboons  was 
Eleanor  Maltravers,  from  the  Semliki  Valley,  on  the  Congo  Free  State 
boundary.  She  belonged  to  a  species  of  baboon  difficult  to  classify,*  but  offer- 
ing considerable  resemblance  to  the  chakma-like  form  which  I  have  observed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate.  A  male  of  this  chakma-like  type  had 
been  captured  by  us  near  Naivasha  when  a  tiny  little  fellow,  and  seemed  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  Eleanor  in  appearance,  though  nearly  400  miles 
separated  their  birthplaces.  The  male  was  called  Nassur,  and  Nassur  and 
Eleanor,  for  aught  I  know,  are  living  still  as  amusing  bandits  at  Entebbe. 

Biiboons  possess  a  quite  half-human  intelligence,  and  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  in  their  audacious  mischief,  they  are  most  interesting  pets  to 
keep  and  study;  and  it  is  only  by  thus  having  them  to  live  with  one  for 
years  that  one  realises  how  much  their  average  untrained  intelligence  is 
above  that  of  the  ordinary  beast,  and  how  distinct  an  approach  the  baboon 
makes  towards  man.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  baboon  comes  very 
near  being  an  actual  stage  in  man's  ascent,  the  modern  African  baboon 
having  no  doubt  diverged  a  little  from  the  ancestral  types  whence  man 
ascended;  but,  with  the  sole  exception  of  their  exaggeration  of  muzzle,  they 
undoubtedly  approximate  in  form  to  that  tyy)e  — the  grandparents,  so  to 
speak,  of  man,  the  stage  immediately  preceding  the  anthropoid  ape  and 
succeeding  the  mere  long-tailed  monkey.  Tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  if  their 
sculptures  and  paintings  are  to  be  taken  as  accurate,  not  only  tamed  the 
baboon  of  Nubia,  but  trained  it  to  be  a  useful  animal  in  gathering  fruits  and 
performing  other  services.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  art  should  have  been  lost. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  tame  baboons, 
but  very  difficult  to  train  them  to  real  obedience,  and  anything  like  work  is 

*  PniAo  drxjuei'a  (?), 
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Kuwenzori,*  the  wliite  hair  is  reduced  to  a  iniiiimum,  the  female  being" 
niainlv  black  all  over.  lastly,  tliere  are  two  >i)ecies  of  colobus  which  are 
not  black  and  white.  <  )ne  was  found  in  the  i>land  of  Zanzibar,  and  is  now 
nearly  extinct.  It  was  chiefly  chestnut  brown,  with  a  little  black  and  white. 
We  discovered,  however,  another  colobus  in  the  forests  of  Western  Toro, 
to  the  east  of  Kuw^'uzori,  whidi  lias  no  black  or  white  on  it,  but  is  a 
combination  of  bright  chestnut  red  and  pinkish  grev.  This  I  took  to  be 
an  animal  new  to  science,  but  it  api;ears  that  an  identical  red  colobus 
monkey  was  discovered  bv  I)r.  Peters  on  the  Tana  Hiver.  If  the  red 
colobus  of  Western  Toro  (which  is  the  only  >\}o\  where  it  is  found  in  the 
I'ganda  Protectorate)  and  that  of  the  Tana  Kiver  are  the  same  species,  it 
is  a  rather  remarkaljle  instance  of  interrupted  distribution.  The  red  colobus 
of  Toro  answers  to  its  (ireek  name  in  the  adults,  which  have  only  four  fingers 
on  th(»  hands,  an<l  the  minutest  trace  of  a  thumlmail  in  the  place  where  the 
thumb  is  missing.  I^ut  the  young  colobuses  of  this  species  have  a  complete 
thumb,  only  a  little  smaller  than  this  finger  would  he  in  the  CercopithecL 
A.S  the  animal  grows  to  maturity,  so  its  thumb  dwindles,  until  in  a  very  old 
male  there  may  be  absolutely  no  trace  left  of  the  missing  finger. 

All  the  colobuses  live  in  dense  forest.  The  common  black  and  white 
sj)ecies  may  be  found  at  altitudes  of  9,000  feet  on  Kuwenzori,f  and  also  on 
Elgon  and  the  Nandi  Plateau;  but  the  same  animal  is  equally  abundant  in 
the  tropical  forests  of  Toro  and  Uganda.  Conseipiently  the  same  sjiecies 
inhabits  districts  where  the  temperature  often  descends  to  freezing  ix)int, 
and  others  where  the  heat  is  that  of  a  luxuriant  tropical  forest.  The  colobus 
monkeys  live  almost  entirely  on  leaves,  and.imlike  most  other  monkeys,  seem 
to  dislike  animal  food.  .Several  native  tribes  in  the  Protectorate  eat  this 
monkey,  and  some,  like  the  Andorobo,  make  it  their  favourite  article  of 
diet,  declaring  its  flesh  to  be  sweet  and  succulent.  These  monkeys  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  live  long  or  healthily  when  in  captivity,  for  a  rather  curious 
reason.  The  creature  is  so  absolutely  used  to  an  arboreal  life  that  when 
taken  away  from  the  trees  and  obliged  to  live  on  the  ground  it  is  per- 
jH»tually  sitting  down  on  its  haimches.  When  in  the  trees  it  is  accustomed 
to  defecate  as  it  sits  over  a  branch  or  as  it  jumps  from  tree  to  tree, 
('onsequently,  when  on  the  ground,  it  is  unable  to  void  the  excreta  in  a 
cleanly  manner,  and  soon  a  pad  of  mud  and  excrement  forms  over  the 
naftfs.  This  breeds  grubs  and  parasites,  and  very  often  the  monkey  dies 
from  a  painful  di>ease  caused  in  this  way,  unless,  of  course,  it  happens  to  be 
the  j»ro]»erty  of  a  Eurojiean  who  takes  care  to  have  it  kept  in  a  cleanly  state. 

A  stnmge-looking    monkey  comes  from  the  District  of  Unyoro,  and  is 

*  Named  (.*f Johns  ruircinoiii  by  Mr.  Oldliekl  Tlumias. 

t  As  already  related,  a  species  of  black  eolobus  new  to  science  was  discovered  by 
us  to  exist  ill  th(^  dense  lV»re.st  on  the  north-west  flank  of  liuwenzori. 


The  common  Colobus  Monkev  ok  Central  Ackica. 
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found  elsewhere  in  the  Kgvptian  Sudan  and  in  Senegainbia.  This)  is  the 
patas  monkey,  a  creature  whii-li  has  taken  to  living  almost  entirely  on  the 
ground,  and  lias  developed  very  long  legs  like  a  greyhound.  Its  head  is 
a  bright,  chestnut  on  the  top.  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  mixture  of  foxj'- 


yellow,  buff,  and  white.  In  the  I'ganda  forests  there  are  large  Cercopitliecus 
monkeys  of  blackish  green,  and,  above  all,  there  is  a  charmingly  pretty 
creature,  the  white-nosed  monkey,  a  coloured  illustration  of  which  appears 
in  this  book.  The  fur  of  this  monkey  is  very  brightly  coloured  with  chestnut- 
red,  greenish  yellow,  and  purple-black.     Its  white  whiskers  and  white  tip  to 
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it;^  uo-e.  toijetlifr  with  the  f-xceedingly  luDg  red  tail,  make  it  a  conspicuoas 
object.  The  native;-  very  fre<|uently  catch  these  mr>nkey>  especially  when 
yoiuiu  .  aufl  th*-y  then  bcKrome  the  most  charming  i>et>,  being  much  more 
cleanly  in  their  habits  than  their  congener>.  Their  ways  are  peeoliaiiy 
winning,  and  suggestive  of  some  graceful  >pritelike  Ariel. 

.Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Uganda,  made  an 
intere-ting  di>covery.  He  obtained  a  sjiecimen  of  the  West  African  potto, 
or  taillf->s  lemur  'Perio*1ldlcaH  jjotfo  .  This  had  been  thought  formerly 
to  l»e  confined  to  equatorial  West  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Calabar. 
It  IS  evident  that  its  range  extends  right  across  the  continent  to  Uganda, 
like  that  of  the  ciiim|ianzpe  and  other  West  African  mammals  and  birds. 
There  are  two  or  three  >iiecies  of  galago  lemurs  in  the  country,  whose 
weird  cries  are  often  Ijelievwl  bv  the  natives  to  be  the  voices  of  devils. 
The  young  of  the  galago  Cand  no  doubt  of  other  lemurs  do  not  arrive 
very  rapidly  at  maturity,  taking  two  or  more  years  to  grow  to  full  size. 
Very  often  tlie  yoimg  are  believed  by  Kuroj>eans  to  lx?long  to  a  different 
sj>eciHs  from  tlie  adult  on  account  of  this  difference  in  size. 

Tlie  hiats  of  Uganda  ofter.  so  far  as  I  know,  no  sj>ecies  peculiarly 
confined  to  that  Protectorate.  The  insectivorous  bats  belong  mostly  to 
kind?-  widely  s[»read  throughout  tropical  Africa,  though  there  are  one  or 
two  .-jK-cies  of  fruit -eating  liats  which  are  elsewhere  only  found  in  the 
We>t  African  ^ub-region.  Among  insectivorous  uiammals  may  be  noted 
thf  large  shrews  of  the  genera  Rlofucocyon  and  Mocrosceltdes,  the  former 
being  the  well-known  elephant  shrew,  with  a  prolx)scis  nearly  an  inch  long. 
l>oth  these  ^llrews  stand  and  leaji  on  tlieir  hind-legs  only,  like  kangaroos  or 
jerl>oas.     A\^j  a  goMen  nioh'  (insectivorous)  and  a  prettily  coh>ured  ht^gehog. 

Tlj<'  eat-lik<*  carnivores  are  represented  by  the  lion,  the  leopard,  two 
Hi»eeif-s  of  SHrval,  Fellff  Cftftra.  tlie  caracal  lynx  (in  the  north-east),  and 
the  cheetah.  Feliff  aijt'ra  is  very  like  the  wild-cat  of  Kgy pt  and  Syria, 
which  was  the  princijiJtl  element  in  tlie  origin  of  the  domestic  cat  of 
Kurope  and  A^ia.  though  I,  for  one,  hold  that  our  domestic  cat  has  a  large 
infusion  of  the  bloofi  of  7W/*  cahis  to  account  for  the  tabby  markings 
and  ri-rtain  jx-culiarities  of  form  not  found  in  Felis  maniculata  or  in 
the  domestic  eat  of  Kgypt  and  North  Africa  (which  is  probably  descended 
without  inti-riiiixture  from  the  wild-cat  of  Kgypt).  Felis  caffi'a.  the 
African  wild-eat,  spread  throughout  Africa  from  south  of  the  Sahara  to 
Cap*'  Colony,  Ix-ars  a  strong  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  domestic 
cat.  It  was  n^'ver  caught  and  tamed  by  the  natives  of  Africa  imtil  the 
doniestic  cat  had  be«'n  introduced  from  Kgyi»t  and  India,  or  by  the 
I'ortiiguese  on  tlie  west  coast  of  Africa.  After  its  introduction  was  made, 
it  lia>  often  (X'curred  to  natives  of  L'gandii  to  catch  the  young  kittens  of 
the  wild   FeftH   a/ffn/  and  bring  them  up  as  domestic  cats.      In  addition 
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to  this,  the  same  wild-oat  interbreeds  freely  with  the  domestic  animal, 
e\en  though  the  latter  may  be  of  Euro|iean  origin,  and  the  kittens  of  the 
niixeil  breed  become  handsome  creatures. 

Tlie  lion  is  found  fairly  abundantly  throughout  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
excepting  only  in  the  dense  forests  or  in  the  more  settled  districts.  There 
is  nothing  S|>ecially  remarkable  about  the  lion  in  these  i«irts,  except 
|>erha|>s  that  young  animals  of  Ix^th  sexes  often,  when  fully  grown,  though 
not  quite  mature,  retain  rather  clearly,  marked  in  reddish  brown,  the  s|Hi»ts 
of  their  cub-hood.  t>n  one  skin  of  a  young  male  lion  killed  by  our  ex- 
j>edition  the  s}K>ts  are  so  clearly  marked  that  their  shaj^  may  be  pretty 
well  detineii,  and  they  ap|^ar  to  be  strikingly  like  in  arrangement  the 
rosettes,  single  s|H>ts,  and  sjx)ts-running-into-stripes  of  a  leo)iard  skin.  In 
all  prol>ability  lx>th  the  lion  and  the  tiger  developed  on  independent  lines 
from  a  lei^j^ard-like  form,  the  lion  keeping  the  leo|^>ardV  markings  unaltered 
until  thev  faded  awav  into  the  ceneral  dun  colour  of  the  bodv,  while  in 
the  tiger  the  r^^ettes  gradually  lengthenetl  into  strij»es.  On  some  tiger 
skins  the  stri|x*s  are  double  throughout  their  length,  and  are  simply 
drawn-out  rosettes.  In  the  case  of  the  lion,  in  all  ]>robability  the  ground 
colour  of  the  skin  darkened  from  the  original  yellow  to  its  present  tawny 
tint,  while  the  s|K>ts  fadeil  from  black  to  reddish  brown.  Curiously  enough, 
an  analogous  ]^nx*ess  is  going  on  with  the  woolly  cheetah  found  in  i^uth 
Africa.  In  this  case  also  the  sjx>ts  are  fading  from  black  into  reddish 
brown,  while  the  rest  of  the  fur  is  changing  from  pale  yellow  to  dark 
fawn  colour.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  the  lions  of  Uganda  are 
more  sjH^tted  than  any  other  race,  for  since  making  these  ohserx'ations 
I  have  examineil  other  lions  now  alive  in  the  Zoological  Ganiens  from 
other  parts  of  .\fricji,  and  these  in  two  instances  present  tyjies  retaining 
the  s|H>ts  in  quite  as  marked  a  manner  as  is  the  cas^  with  the  specimens 
I  have  examineil  in  Ugimda,  I  doubt  whether  it  has  lx?en  any  particular 
advantage  to  the  lion  to  lose  his  siM>ts ;  one  might  imagine  that  on 
retaining  his  liouhooii  he  has  cared  more  for  the  mane,  and  strength  of 
jowl  and  limb,  and  less  for  the  decoration  of  his  skin.  AVhat  strikes  one 
irresistibly  in  these  tx^untries  is  that  leojiards,  when  seen  in  the  oj>en  at 
a  little  distance,  appear  to  be  without  spots,  and  of  as  uniform  a  tawny 
tint  as  a  lion. 

i>n  nearly  all  the  occasions  when  I  have  seen  leojianis  wild  in  Uganda, 
I  have  either  mistaken  them  for  yoimg  lionesses  or  even  for  the  hornless 
females  of  antelo|>es ! — and  this  though  my  sight  is  good.  Female  reed- 
buck  have  a  certain  way  of  crouching  before  plunging  away  in  a  loose-limbed 
gallop  which  may  very  well  cause  one  to  mistake  a  leopard  half  hidden 
in  the  grass  for  an  innocuous  doe.  It  is  generally  not  until  one  sees  the 
long  leopard   tail   waving   in   the  air  as    the   creature   bounds  away  in   a 
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shambling  gallop  that  one  realises  the  nature  of  the  animal.  The  leopard 
is  as  abundant  and  omnipresent  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  as  everywhere 
else  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  away  from  the  settled  districts  of 
Cape  Colony.  In  forest  regions  the  leopard  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
natives  as  is  the  lion  on  the  plains.  Many  are  the  stories  told  to  one 
by  the  people  of  the  Semliki  forests  or  the  more  forested  regions  of 
Uganda,  such  as  Kiagwe,  of  the  way  in  which  leopards  attack  women, 
children,  and  even  men  on  the  outskirts  of  villages. 

The  serval  cat  is  extremely  abundant  in  this  Protectorate  up  to  the 
verge  of  the  Congo  Forest,  though  not  within  that  forest.  The  skin  of  this 
animal  is  much  prized  by  the  negroes  in  the  Protectorate  as  a  handsome 
addition  to  their  clothing,  or  as  their  only  garment.  In  some  districts  only 
young  men  of  royal  blood  are  allowed  to  wear  the  serval  skin.  The  serval 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  open  to  a  diminutive  cheetah.  This 
resemblance  is  due  to  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the  limbs;  but  the 
tail  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  great  hunting  cat.  The  resemblance,  of 
course,  is  only  superficial,  because  the  serval  is  a  true  cat,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  lynxes,  whereas  the  cheetah,  as  my  readers  know,  is  in 
a  different  genus  from  the  typical  felines.*  Tiie  serval  hunts  its  game  to  a 
great  extent,  and  is  capable  of  running  down  much  of  its  prey,  such 
as  young  antelopes.  One  not  infrequently  sees  a  male  and  female  serval 
hunting  together.  The  kittens  of  this  handsome  animal  are  occasionally' 
caught  by  the  natives  and  semi-domesticated. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  and  in  the  Western  Province  of  the 
Protectorate  is  found  the  servaline  cat,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  near 
ally  of  the  serval.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  last-named  by  its 
markings.  These  in  the  serval  are  large  simple  black  spots,  running  into 
stripes  here  and  there  on  a  pale  yellowish  or  yellowish  grey  ground.  In 
the  servaline  cat,  however,  though  a  few  bold  stripes  are  retained  about 
the  throat  and  neck,  and  perhaps  on  the  limbs,  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  tiny  black  spots,  while  the  ground  colour  of 
the  fur  has  darkened  from  pale  yellow  to  a  greyish  brown.  It  is  not 
very  uncommon  to  see  skins  which  are  intermediate  in  markings  between 
the  extremely  small  and  numerous  spots  of  the  servaline  and  the  bold 
black  patches  and  stripes  of  the  common  serval.  Evidently  the  servaline 
eat  is  a  species  in  process  of  formation,  and  its  markings  are  subject  to 
great  variability.  The  natives  state  that  some  serval  skins  are  a  uniform 
dark  blackish  brown  (Melanosis,  of  course).  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these 
black  servals.  What  is  not  generally  known  in  England,  however,  is  the 
large  size  to  which  these  servaline  cats  may  grow.  Their  tails  are  not 
very  long — they  are  thick  and  bushy ;  but  the  size  of  the  skin  sometimes 

*   Cynwlurus. 
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has  appeared  to  be  nearly  that  of  a  leopard.  Seeing  these  very  large 
skins  i>eppered  all  over  with  innumerable  tiny  black  spots,  yet  retaining 
bold  black  markings  on  the  throat  and  belly,  I  was  irresistibly  reminded 
of  an  abnormal  leoiiard  skin  which  was  exhibited  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Glint  her  at  the  Zoological  Society.  This  skin  was  marked  precisely 
like  that  of  a  servaline  cat  (it  came  from  the  northern  part  of  Caj)e  Colony), 
but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  its  tail  was  long,  and  obviously  that 
of  a  leoi>ard.  But  for  the  tail,  I  should  say  that  this  abnormal  skin  was 
nothing  but  an  unusually  large  sj)ecimen  of  the  servaline  cat. 

The  cheetah,  or  hunting  leoj«ird,  is  fairly  common  in  the  Xorth- 
Eastern.  Central,  and  Nile  Provinces  of  the  Protectorate.  It  is  even, 
I  believe,  found  in  I'nyoro  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Uganda. 

As  regards  hyaenas,  the  spotted  hya?na  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in 
the  Protectorate,  but  in  the  interior  of  Ankole  there  would  almost  seem 
to  be  a  distinct  variety  of  these  s|)ecies,  in  which  the  hair  is  a  good  deal 
longer  than  in  the  ordinary  form  (this  is  also  the  case  with  the  spotted 
hyaenas  of  the  Xandi  Plateau),  and  the  spots  are  much  blacker,  and  some- 
times extend  in  length  until  they  resemble  horizontal  stripes.  A  skin 
exhibiting  these  peculiarities  was  sent  by  me  to  the  Zoological  Society. 
In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate  it  is  stated  that  the  strij^ed 
hyiena  makes  its  apjiearance.  This  statement  has  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  obtaining  of  s|)ecimens,  and  it  is  ix)ssible  that  people  have  confused 
the  strii)ed  hyiena  and  the  aard  wolf  {Pwteles).  The  aard  wolf  is 
undoubtedly  found  in  the  eastern  i>art  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  especially 
in  the  Kift  Vallev.  It  lives  in  burrows,  and  is  verv  seldom  seen  out  in 
the  daytime. 

Besides  the  civet  cat,  which  is  fairly  common,  there  are  the  usual 
Africiin  genets,  and  in  addition  a  large  new  genet,  the  size  of  a  civet, 
which  is  found  in  the  Western  Province  and  in  the  Semliki  Forest.  This 
new  genet  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  Geneita  victoriue. 
I  give  a  coloured  illustration  of  it  in  this  volume. 

The  jackal  of  Central  Africa  between  the  Zambezi  and  the  latitudes 
of  Abyssinia  always  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  indeterminate  species, 
something  like  the  servaline  cat.  Some  specimens  are  very  like  the 
jackal  of  Northern  Africa.  Others,  again,  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
the  splendid  black-lmcked  jackal  of  South  and  North-East  Africa.  I  sup- 
l>ose  the  common  form  of  jackal,  abundantly  found  throughout  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  my  ^tainting,  would  be  called 
the  side-strii)ed  jackal  {Canis  latei'alis)^  common  throughout  West  Africa 
and  Nyasaland.  The  beautiful  black-backed  jackal,  with  bands  of  silver 
fur  and  bright   yellow  tail  and  legs,  seems  to  be  confined   to   the   north- 
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eastern   part   of  the   Uganda   Protectorate.     I  have   seen  them    myself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baringo. 

The  hunting  dog  (Lycaon  pictus)  is  abundantly  foimd  throughout  the 
Protectorate,  especially  in  the  north-east  and  centre  and  in  the  Nile 
Province.  ]Mr.  Doggett  and  the  present  writer  are  both  disposed  to  think 
that  that  curious  Abyssinian  dog,  Canis  Himeiisis,  extends  its  range  to 
the  noi-th-eastern  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  is  found  on  the 
north-eastern  flanks  of  Mount  Elgon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  I^ke  Baringo. 
But  this  is  only  conjecture  based  on  the  peculiar  bark  of  this  animal,  and 
the  sight  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  form  in  the  moonlight.  I  remember 
when  sojourning  on  Kilimanjaro  many  years  ago  I  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that   Canis  siviensis  was  found  on  the  flanks  of  that  mountain. 

The  otter,  probably  Littra  inacnlicollis,  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
lakes  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  Uganda.  It  is  a  very  prominent  beast  in 
the  stones  of  the  Baganda,  who  greatly  value  its  fur.  The  skin  of  this 
otter  is  also  made  into  strips  for  the  j^andals  of  kings,  princes,  and  the 
aristocracy  generally  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  and  adjoining  Bantu 
countries. 

The  white-necked  weasel  (Pa'cilof/ale  albiuKcha)  is  found,  but  not 
commonly  ;  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  ratel,  or  honey-badger. 

Amongst  the  rodents  may  be  mentioned  {is  specially  common  or 
remarkable  the  handsome  squirrels  of  the  genera  Sciitrua  and  Xerns^ 
the  porcupine  (Hystrlx  gcdeata\  the  ground  rat  *  {Thryanoviys  sivhi' 
(lereni((nus),  the  Cape  jumping  hare  (Pedetes  aiffer),  and  one  or  more 
species  of  hare. 

There   are    two,    or   possibly    three,    species    of    hyrax    in    the    Uganda 
Protectorate.      Procavia  Craivshayi  and  Procavia  Jacksoni  are  found  on 
Kuwenzori    up    to   the   snow-line,   on    Klgon,   and   on    the   Xandi    Plateau. 
In  the  lower  lying  country  below  4,500   feet,   there  is  a  hyrax  {Procavia 
laarmota)    remarkable    in    appearance,    with    long,    silky,    dark    chocolate- 
coloured    hair   and  a   very   large    white    patch    on   the   back.     The    liJiir  of 
this  animal    falls  over  its   face   mucli  as  it  does  in    those   fancy   breeds  of 
guinea-pigs   or   in    a    j>kye  terrier.      I    kept   one    of    these    animals    some 
months  in  captivity,  and  its  favourite  food  was  the  flowers  of  the  banana. 
On   the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  hyrax  is  a  most 
important  animal  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  as  they  depend  on  it  almost 
entirely  for  clothing  and  a  great   deal  for  food.     They  are  extremely  fond 
of  its  flesh,   and  this    is    the  one  and  only  bait   which  draws  them  up  to 
the    snow-line    of   Kuwenzori.     The   beautiful   woolly  fur  of  the    mountain 
hyraxes    is    the    principal    skin    worn    by    the    natives    of    these    upland 
districts    as   a    protection    from    the    cold.      Mauv    hvrax    skins    are    sewn 

*  A  creature  in  appearance  like  a  huge  guinea-i>ig  with  a  short  tail. 


to^fther  neatly  antil  a  lar^  fur  cloak  is  furmetl.  aud  tlii$  is  tbrown  or«r 
tilt*  sLouMei^. 

Tl.f  fU-jthaiit  is  found  all  over  I'^nda.  exoe)>i  [xriiajis  cKire  to  tliioklv 


)<i>)-iilaieil  ilistrii'ts.  I  have  ^eeii  large  herds  of  this  wonderful  lie&st.  wliosf 
aiilH-aniiife  .iiid  mode  of  life  so  vividly  recall  tho^  i«sl  ages  of  the  earth's 
liislorv  nheii  iiiaii  had  not  vet  made  himself  ma^er  of  citation.  The 
ele|Jinnt  might  have  attained  to  this  |N>sition  bad  Dot  this  clever  ape 
VuL.  I.  24 
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forestallpii  him.  Hut  few  elepbanta  were  killed  by  my  expedition.  W"e 
were  rather  anxious,  on  the  other  haiid,  to  iiiuke  ex  peri  m  exits  in  the 
direction  of  preserving  and  domesticating  this  remarkable  beast.  To  attain 
this  end  I  (jailed  firstly  the  chiefs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  into  council 
and  awked  them  whether  their  i>eoj)le  could  attempt  to  ensnare  or  catch 
in  some  way  very  young  elephants  sufficiently  small  to  he  easily  controlled. 
Little  or  nothing  of  the  kind  hat!  ever  been  attempted  before  in  this  i)art 
of  Africa,  just  as  they  had  never  made  any  previous  effort  to  catch  chim- 
panzees ;   luit  so  delightfully  quick  of  response  are  these  iuteUigent  negroes. 


and  so  anxious  to  meet  one  half-way  in  developing  their  country,  that 
within  a  Week  of  having  first  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Bnganda  chiefs 
the  first  young  elephant  in  our  series  of  experiments  was  landed  alive  and 
well  at  Entebbe,  This  little  creature  was  at  the  lime  only  four  feet  high. 
In  two  days  it  had  become  perfectly  tame,  and  would  follow  a  human 
being  as  readily  as  his  own  mother.  It  was  easy  enough  lo  feed  him 
with  milk,  because  all  that  was  required  was  a  bottle  with  a  long  neck. 
This  Ixtttle  was  filled  with  cows'  milk  diluted  with  water,  and  poured 
clown  the  elephant's  throat,  t'oon  all  that  one  had  to  do  was  to  place 
the   neck   of   the    bottle   in   the    elejihant's    mouth,   and    the    intelligent 
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creatun'  vouud  it,-:  trunk 
niuiid  tin-  iiwk  of  the 
W^tle.  tilted  it  iij).  nod 
ubft^riteil  the  I'luiteuis, 
Far  j^veral  weeks  the 
elephant  thix>ve,  and  tie- 
eanie  a  nio:^t  delightful 
)>et.  It  KouM  allonr  any 
one  lo  ride  on  it^  Iwck, 
and  seeineti  to  take  i>lea- 
SHiv  and  amusement  in 
this  exeuise.  It  would 
tiiiii  its  way  thi»ui;h 
diverse  [la^snge^  into  inv 
sittiup-nxmi,  not  upset- 
tini;  oriiijurin^  au_\  ihiug. 
hut  deftly  smelling  and  esaminiui;  ohjeets  of  euriositv  with  its  trunk. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  in  cjn>tivity  a  young  zelva.  which  was  also 
lo  be  the  j-ioneer  of  a  domesticated  wtrii>ed  hor^.  These  two  oqihsDs. 
the  elephant  and  i he  zebra,  liecame  greatly  attached  to  eaeh  other,  though 
|ierliaj>s  there  was  more  enthusiastic  affection  on  the  jiart  of  the  elephant, 
the  zebra  at  times  getting  a  little  tmred  with  constant  emhnu-es.  .Was 
and  alaek !  Ix>th  elephant  and  zebra  died  eventually  from  the  unwhole- 
someness.  to  thetn.  of  cows'  milk.  :^veral  other  elephants  of  the  same 
agi" — that  i-  to  >ay.  alx>ut  four  to  six  mouths  old — were  delivered  into  mv 
hands,  hut  all  eventually  died,  t'ows'  milk  api>ears  to  give  these  creatures 
eventually  an  incurable  dinrrhivs.  while  all  attem|>ts  at  that  early  age  to 
sulislitute  for  milk  farinaceous  substances  have  also  resulted  in  a  similar 
disease.  1  do  not  !«y  that  it  is  imjiossible  to  rear  young  elephant:: 
by  hand,  for  we  have  not  nmde  a  sufficient  numWr  of  es)>erinien1s.  but  it 
is  very  diAicult.  I  therefore  favour  the  plan  of  alteni|iting  to  catch 
elephants  of  [lerhaps  a  year  old,  at  which  age  they  do  not  ro^uire  milk 
as  an  exfhi?ive  diet.  t*ue  sjiecimen  of  this  ^e  was  i-anghl,  and  was  readily 
ianie\i.  and  for  aught  I  know  is  still  alive  in  captivity.  .\s  to  young 
zel>n)s.  thev  mu^i   Ite  reaied  with  asses  as  their  foster-mothers. 

I  am  afraid  that  NuMering  creature,  the  rhinoceros,  can  £)e  turned  to 
no  useful  purjose  in  the  future  of  Africa,  hut  he  is  such  a  grotesque 
rurvival  front  the  great  uiammalian  e{>och  that  he  should  be  steadily 
preservetl  from  extinction.  The  rhinoceros,  however,  is  a  handful,  to  use 
a  colloi]uialism.  .\tl  along  the  r^mle  of  the  I'ganda  Railway  game  is  being 
oarefiiHy  pri'tivteii,  with  the  agreeable  result  that  autelo|ies.  zebras,  and 
ostriches  graze  close  to  the  line,  as  fearless  of  man  as  if  they  were  in  aa 
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English  park.     Much  the  same  condition  may  be  observed  in  jiarts  of  the 
Protectorate  of^'  the   beaten  track,  where   British  sportsmen    have  not  had 
an   opportunity    to    harry    and   destroy.      But    in   all    these    countries    the 
rhinoceros  is  not  tamed  hy  this  tolerance,  but  is  apt  to  become  a  dangerous 
nuisance  by  charging  at  all  and  everything  at  a  moment's  notice  when   it 
is  playful   or  out   of  temper.     Thus  amongst  a  people  like  the  Masai   it  is 
much  dreaded.     The  ^lasai  do  not  eat — and  therefore  do  not  kill — game. 
Thev  fear  no    wild    beast  but   the  rhinoceros,    l)ecause   all  other  creatures, 
if  they  are  let   alone,  seem  to   experience,  as  a  rule,    no   desire   to  attack 
human    beings.      The    rhinoceros,    however,    makes   absolutely    unprovoked 
charges,  and  occabioiially  gores  a  man  before  he  has  time  to  get  out  of  the 
wav.     Fortunatelv  these  hu"e  beasts  are  verv  stupid  and  verv  blind.     Thev 
])robably   can    see   little   or  nothing  with   any  clearness  that   is   ten  yards 
away  from  them.     They  are  guided  entirely  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which, 
however,  is  extraordinarily  keen.     If  the  rliinoceros  is  out  of  temper,  and 
gets  wind  of  a  human  being  or  some  other  form  of  animated  life,  be  will 
suddenly   charge   "  up  the  wind."      Mr.    Doggett  once  saw  a  male  ostrich 
nearly  felled    antl    gored    by    a    rhinoceros   which    was   seized   with  a  fit  of 
unprovoked    wrath.      The    ostrich    was    so   completely  taken  aback   at    the 
charge   that     it    onlv  eluded    the   rhino's    horn     bv  a    close    shave.     It   is 
rare  that  the  rhino  deflects  from   this  line   of   charge    to  the   right  or  to 
the  left ;  therefore,  any  one  who  is  on    his  guard  can  jum[)  aside  and   let 
this  steam-engine   of   an   animal    plunge    snorting   on    its   reckless    career. 
The  rhinoceros,    however,    is    often    verv    timid,    ar.d     so     far   as    mv  small 
experience  of  its  hal)its  is  concerned,  rarely,  if  ever,  charges  the  s})ortsman 
because  it  has  been  sliot — unless,  of  course,  the  latter  approaches  imprudentlv 
close  to  a  wounded  animal.     KhinoctMOses  are  seen   in  ones  and  twos,  or  at 
most  there  may  be  a  Inill,  a  cow,  and  a  calf  together.     However  abundant 
tliey    are    in  a   district,    they  never  seem    to  go   in   herds,  and    more  often 
tlian  not  are  seen  grazing  a[)art  from  one  another. 

The  rhinoceros  of  which  a  picture  is  here  given  is  the  ordinarv 
point ed-lijjped,  black  rhinoceros  of  Africa,  which  ranges,  or  used  to  range, 
from  (ape  Colony  to  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  and  thence,  perhaps,  across 
Africa  westward  to  Lake  Chad  and  Eastern  Nigeria.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  rhinoceros  lias  not  been  found  to  exist  in  Africa  west  of  the  Central 
Niger,  if,  indeed,  it  gets  mucli  farther  west  than  Lake  Chad.*  This  is 
curious,  if  true;  because  the  other  big  beasts  of  the  African  fauna,  though, 
like  the  rhinoceros,  they  mostly  avoid  the  Congo  and  West  African  forests, 
.stretch  in   their  distribution  right  across  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to  Senegal. 

*  lihinoceroses  s^^arnled  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  I^ke  Chad  in  the  davs 
of  the  lionians.  This  fact  was  re|iorted  by  the  ex|)loring  Koman  expedition  under 
Mfptinins  Flaccus,  sent  south  of  Fezzan  towards  Lake  Chad  at  about  a.d.  10. 


Tin-  two  exi-eiition.s  however,  to  this  rule  seem  to  be  the  zebm  and  the 
rhinoceros.  Not  infreijiieiitk  the  Knst  Afrii'aii  rhiDocero^e^  giroduee  horn:* 
of  extraordinary  [eiii<th.  Tlie  reixird,  I  believe,  is  fott_v-t<-ven  tncbe^  for  the 
front  horn.  I  obtaineti  from  the  north-eastern  jiatt  of  Iganda  (Kanunoju 
oouiitry)  :i  honi  measuring  fort_v-thr«*  inches  long.  It  is  always  said  by  the 
natives  that  these  very  I.mg  bonis  are  grown  by  old  females.  I  do  not 
know  whether  thi>  is  true,  but  1  only  know  in  my  own  experience  that 
I  have  never  seen  the  head  of  a  male  |tointed-liiiped  rhinoceros  bearing  an 
extveilinglv  lon^  front  tiom.  though  hi^i  front  horn  is  always  thicker  and 
larger  at  the  hire  than  it  is  in  the  female.  Female  horns  are  not  only 
loiii;.  but  slender,  and  sometimes  the  extremity  is  a  little  thicker  than 
the  diameter  of  the  horn  lower  down — that  is  to  say,  the  long  front  bom, 
instead  of  ta[>ering  to  a  |Hiint,  becomes  very  >lender,  and  then  e^i^ands 
into  a  s)'atulaie  tip.  It  is  ditficiilt  to  see  of  what  use  this  very 
attenuatett  horn  can  le.  as  it  looks  too  slender  to  be  of  much  use  as  a 
wea|M>n  of  olfence  with  such  n  heavy  mass  behind  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  these  very  long  hotns  coming  from  the  I'gaDda 
Protectorate    belong    to    the^  (miscalled)    white  rliincceros,    the  rhinoceroii 
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with  the  square-cut,  non-prehensile  ui>per  lip.  The  existence  of  the 
square-lipped  rhinoceros  in  the  Nile  Province  of  ifie  Uganda  I'rotectorate 
IB  now  proved.  The  animal  is  probably  found  ea-'twards  as  far  as  tlie 
vicinity  of  I^ke  Rudolf,  and  also  in  the  Western  Province  of  liganda,  in 
Buddu,  and  Karagvre.  Speke  and  Stanley  both  shot  "white"  rhinoceroi-es 
in  Karagwe  and  Ankole  in  flie  'sistiea  and  'seventies. 

As  already  Rifntioned.  the  liorM'  trilie  in  Uganda  is  represented  by  the 
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Uubian  wild  ass  in  the  north  and  north-east,  Grevy's  zebra  in  the  north- 
fast  and  east,  and  Grant's  zebni  everywhere  except  in  forest. 

The  common  hippopotamus  is  still  fonnd  in  every  river  with  water 
enough  to  cover  his  recumbent  Iwdy,  and  in  nearly  every  lake  or  marsh 
in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  animal  is  very  dangerous  to  navigation 
at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert  and  on  the  Upper  Nile.  He  is  conse- 
(juently  not  much  protected  by  the  Game  Regulations  (purposely),  as 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  his  becoming  extinct;  for  in  the  vast 
marshes  of  Kioga  and  Kwanya  he  will  long  be  jireserved  from  the  white 
man's  riiie,  and  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  .steamer  routes.  I  have  noticed 
among  the  hipiwiiotamuses  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  a  marked  development 
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l>eing  shot.  Unfortunately,  thougji  this  photograph  gives  distinctly  the 
niarkinjis  of  the  animal,  it  does  not  enable  the  reader  of  these  notes 
to  distinguish  the  five  hom-bumps;  but  a  careful  drawing  in  colour  of 
the  liead  of  this  giraffe  from  a  side  view  is  given  in  (Miapter  I.  facing 
p.  2o.  This  variety  of  giraffe  would  apjiear  to  differ  from  its  northern 
congeners  slightly  in  its  coloration.  The  old  males  or  females  have  the 
s[X)ts  or  jttitches  almo>t  jmrple-black,  while  the  hair  in  lietween  the  spots 
is  a  dirty  brown.  Tiiis  is  the  coloration  of  the  u[>per  jiart  of  the  body, 
but  the  legs  and  l>elly  in  the  old  specimens  tend  to  l>e  nearly  pure  white. 
Seen  from  a  di>tance,  therefore,  these  five-horne<l  giraffes  when  old  looked 
black  and  white,  or  mainly  black,  since  the  white  jjart  of  their  Ixniies  is 
often  hidden  by  brush wooil.  TJje  young,  especially  amongst  the  females, 
are  coloured  nuu-li  like  the  ordinary  northern  giraffe*,  with  orange-coloureil 
patches  on  a  cream-coloured  ground.  Hut  before  n^aching  the  old  stage 
of  nearlv  black  and  white,  the  adult  males  and  females  offer  a  verv  l»eautiful 
coloration.  The  great  [lolygonal  patches  are  orange-brown,  with  a  jiurple 
rosette  or  centre,  but  some  of  the  sjwts  about  the  face  are  purple-black 
on  a  white  ground.  I  also  think  that  these  five-horned  giraffes  are  slightly 
taller  than  the  other  forms  of  this  animal.  One  male  that  we  shot  certainlv 
carrieil  his  heavl  at  a  height  twenty  feet  alx)ve  the  ground.  These  animals 
go  alx>ut  in  large  herds,  and  the  old  ones,  males  or  females,  seem  to  stand 
sentrv  whiUt  the  re>t  of  the  henl  browses  unconceniedlv  on  the  branches 
and  l»^aves  of  trees.  These  sentries  often  choose  a  small  hillock  or  large 
ant-hill,  and  look  veritable  lighthouses  in  the  distance  as  they  stand  out 
against  the  sky.  Seen  any  way  but  broadside,  they  do  not  api^ear  to  be 
beasts,  but  lesemble  a  huge,  ta^iering  black  tree-trunk  reared  into  the  sky, 
the  neck  l^ing  carried  like  a  i>erj>endieular  tower.  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  impressive  sight  in  Africa  than  a  large  herd  of  these  animals  moving 
about  unconcerneilly,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  our  presence  amongst 
them  ;  for  in  this  country  round  Mount  Elgon  they  had  evidently  been 
unat tacked  by  man  for  a  long  })eriod.  When  the  four  sj^ecimens  alx)ve 
referred  to  had  l>een  obtained,  all  further  shooting  was  rigorously  stop|>ed, 
and  therefore  we  j>assed  through  sulisequent  herds  containing  hundreds  of 
these  animals  without  any  feeling  of  blood-guiltiness.  The  Somali  giraffe,* 
a  very  well-marked  sj>ecies,  on  whose  hide  the  place  of  sjx>ts  is  taken  by 
a  rt'ticulation  of  whitish  lines  on  an  almost  red  ground  colour,  prolmbly 
j>enetrates  to  the  vicinity  of  I^ke  Raringo  and  the  south  end  of  I^ke 
Kudolf 

The  author  of  this  book  remembers -having  encountered  in  his  child- 
hood— say  in  the  later  'sixties — a  lxK>k  about  strange  beasts  in  Central 
Africa,    which    was   based   on    information   derived    from   earlv   Dutch   and 

*  Girajld  rtticfdata. 
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or  ass — aoinial:;  so  jiartial  to  treeless,  grassy  plain:^ — in  the  de|)tlis  of  the 
mightiest  forest  of  the  world  seemed  to  me  so  strange  that  I  determined 
to  make  further  iDquiries  on  the  subject  whenever  fate  should  lead  me  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  Congo  Forest.  Fate  was  verv  kind  tn  me  in  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  soon  after  arriving  in  I'ganda  m_v  intervention 
was  necessary  to  prevent  a  too-enteq>rising  (iermaii  carrying  off  by  force 
a  troop  of  Congo  I>wBrfs  to  perform  at  the  Paris  Kxhibition,  These  little 
men    had   been    kidnapjked   on   Congo  Free   State   territory.     The  Belgian 
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authorities  very  projierly  objected,  and  as  the  German  impresario  had  fled 
with  bis  Dwarfs  to  British  territory,  they  asked  me  to  rescne  the  little 
men  from  his  clutches  and  send  them  back  to  their  homes.  This  was  done, 
and  in  >o  doing,  and  in  leading  them  back  to  the  forests  where  they 
dwelt,  I  obtained  much  information  from  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
horse-like  animal  which  thev  called  the  "  okapi,"  "  They  described  this 
creature  as  being  like  a  zebra,  but  having  the  upjter  jiart  of  its  body  a  dark 
brown.     The   feet,  however,   thev  said,  had  more  than  one  hcof. 


•  .\s   a  matter    of  fact,    the    Dtvarfs  pronounced  tbe  i 
black  tribes  of  the  forest  called  the  creature  ''okafu." 


»upi. 


'  but  the  big 


/•^ 
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When  we  reached  Belgian  territory,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Semliki 
River,  our  in(j[uiries  were  renewed.  The  Belgian  officers  at  once  said 
they  knew  the  okapi  perfectly  well,  having  frequently  seen  its  dead  body 
brought  in  by  natives  for  eating.  They  stated  that  the  natives  were  very 
fond  of  wearing  the  more  gaudy  portions  of  its  skin  ;  and  calling  forward 
several  of  their  native  militia,  thev  made  the  men  show  all  the  bandoliers, 
waist-iielts,  and  other  parts  of  their  equipment  made  out  of  the  striped 
skin  of  the  okapi.  They  described  the  animal  as  a  creature  of  the  horse 
tribe,  but  with  large,  ass-like  ears,  a  slender  muzzle,  and  more  than  one 
hoof.  For  a  time  I  thought  we  were  on  the  track  of  the  tliree-toed  horse, 
the  hipparion.  Provided  with  guides,  we  entered  the  awesome  depths  of 
the  Congo  Forest.  P'or  several  days  we  searched  for  the  okapi,  but  in 
vain.  We  were  shown  its  supposed  tracks  by  the  natives,  but  as  these 
were  footprints  of  a  cloven-hoofed  animal,  while  we  expected  to  see  the 
spoor  of  a  horse,  we  believed  the  natives  to  be  deceiving  us,  and  to  be 
merely  leading  us  after  some  forest  eland.  The  atmosphere  of  the  forest 
was  almost  unbreathable  with  its  Turkish-bath  heat,  its  reeking  moisture, 
and  its  powerful  smell  of  decaying,  rotting  vegetation.  We  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  be  transported  back  to  Miocene  times,  to  an  age  and  a  climate 
scarcelv  suitable  for  the  modern  type  of  real  humanity.  Severe  attacks 
of  fever  prostrated  not  only  the  Europeans,  but  all  the  black  men  of  the 
party,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  search  and  return  to  the  grass- 
lands with  such  fragments  of  the  skin  as  I  had  been  able  to  purchase  from 
the  natives.  Seeing  my  disapjKjintment,  the  Belgian  officers  very  kindly 
promised  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  procure  a  perfect  skin  of  the  okapi. 

Some  months  afterwards,  the  promise  was  kept  by  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson, 
a  Swedish  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  obtained 
from  a  native  soldier  the  l)odv  of  a  recently  killed  okapi.  He  had  the 
skin  removed  with  much  care,  and  sent  it  to  me  accompanied  by  the  skull 
of  the  dead  animal,  and  a  smaller  skull  which  he  had  obtained  separately. 
The  skin  and  skulls  were  forwarded  to  London,  where  they  arrived  after 
considerable  delay.  The  Brjtisli  Museum  entrusted  the  setting  up  of  the 
okapi  to  Mr.  Rowland  Ward,  of  Piccadilly,  and  from  the  mounted  skin 
and  other  data  I  have  made  the  drawings  which  illustrate  this  book,  though 
the  coloured  drawing  was,  in  the  main,  done  in  Africa  from  the  skin, 
whilst  this  was  fresh  and  still  retained  some  indication  of  the  animal's 
form.  The  colours  of  the  hair  were  iirighter  before  the  skin  made  its 
journey  to  London.  This  coloured  drawing  originally  differed  in  some 
particulars  from  the  appearance  of  the  okapi  as  set  up  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Ward.  Lntil  the  okapi  has  been  photographed  alive  or  dead,  and  its 
exact  sjiape  in  the  flesh  is  thus  known,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  versions  of  my  water-colour  drawing  is  the  more  correct — that  published 


io  the  "Proceedings  of  the  /oologicftl  Sociely"  (which  was  done  ii 
and  the  revised  version  of  the  xaine  i>ainHng  which  illustrates  tli 
In  the  first  version  I  have  given  the  animal  a  very  stout,  horse-lik 


tlie.second,  based   on   .Mr,  Rowland    Wuril',-.  ifsloiatioii.    [    liav. 
ore  giraffe-like  fuvm   to  the  mysterious  oka[ii. 
The    size    of  tlie  okapi    is    that    of  a   largi-  -lag.       It    stands 
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higher  in  the  legs  than  any  member  of  the  ox  tribe ;  otherwise  I  should 
compare  its  size  to  that  of  an  ox.  Like  the  giraffe,  this  creature  has 
onlv  two  lioofs,  and  no  remains  whatever  of  the  other  digits,  which  are 
represented  outwardly  in  the  deer,  oxen,  and  in  most  antelopes  by  the  two 
little  ''false  hoofs"  on  either  side  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

The  coloration  of  the  okapi  is  quite  extraordinary.  The  cheeks  and  jaws 
are  yellowish  white,  contrasting  abruptly  with  the  dark-coloured  neck.  The 
forehead  is  a  deep  red  chestnut ;  the  large  broad  ears  are  of  the  same 
tint,  fringed,  however,  with  jet  black.  The  forehead  ranges  between  viuous 
red  and  black  in  tint,  and  a  black  line  follows  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
down  to  the  nostrils.  The  muzzle  is  sepia-coloured,  but  there  is  a  faint 
rim  or  moustache  of  reddish  yellow  hair  round  the  upper  li]).  The  neck, 
shoulders,  barrel,  and  back  range  in  tone  from  sepia  and  jet  black  to  rich 
vinous  red.  The  belly  is  blackish,  except  just  under  the  knees.  Tlie  tail 
is  bright  chestnut  red,  with  a  small  black  tuft.  The  hindquarters,  hind 
and  fore  legs  are  either  snowy  white  or  pale  cream-colour,  touched  here 
and  there  with  orange.  They  are  boldly  marked,  however,  with  purple- 
black  stripes  and  splodges,  which  give  that  zebra-like  appearance  to  the 
limbs  of  the  okapi  that  caused  the  first  imperfect  account  of  it  to  indicate 
the  discovery  of  a  new  striped  horse.  The  soft  parts  of  the  animal  being 
as  yet  unknown,  it  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  the  okapi  possesses  a 
prehensile  tongue  like  the  giraffe,  but  the  long  and  flexible  lips  would 
seem  to  atone  for  the  very  weak  front  teeth.  It  is  probably  by  the  lips 
and  tongue  that  the  creature  gathers  the  leaves  on  which  it  feeds,  for 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives  it  lives  entirely  on  foliage  and 
small  twigs.  Like  all  living  ruminants  (exce[)t  the  camel),  it  has  no  front 
teeth  in  the  up]>er  jaw.     The  molars  are  very  like  those  of  the  giraffe. 

My  first  examination  of  the  skull  and  skin  of  the  okapi  caused  me  to 
name  it  tentatively  Ifelladotheriiuu.  The  I  I  ell  ad  other  Ivi  it  was  a  giniffe- 
like  jinimal  that  existed  in  the  Tertiary  P^pocli  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
India.  In  India  the  Helladother'nun  attained  a  very  great  size,  but  the 
Greek  specimens  were  not  ()uite  as  large  as  the  modern  giraffe.  The 
Helladotheriffitt  was  hornless,  like  the  okapi,  and  in  another  point  it 
reseir^bled  this  animal,  because  the  neck  was  not  disproportionately  long, 
and  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  were  nearly  etjual  in  length.  The  okapi  bears 
on  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  three  slight  prominences,  which  may  be 
the  commencement  of  horn-cores.  These  are  covered  outwardlv  with  little 
twists  of  hair.  From  the  shajjc  of  the  skull,  which  is  straight  and  not 
arched,  Professor  Kay  I^uikester  argues  that  the  okai)i  has  never  developed 
horns.  Though  the  okapi  bears  certain  su[)erHcial  resemblances  to  the 
Uelladotheridtn,  it  is  ])robable,  on  the  whole,  that  it  comes  nearest  in 
relationship    to    the    giratie.       l^^iug,    however,    sufficiently    different    from 
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of  the  great  Congo  Forest.     (It  is  said,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  forests 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Albert   Edward.)     This  creature  would   really 
seem  to  l)e   a   degenerate   develoj^nent   of  tlie  African  buffalo,  and  not   a 
more  ])rimitive  bovine.     The  least   specialised  of  all   the  African  buffaloes 
is  the  Central  African  tvpe,  which  is  found  in  Kiagwe  (a  district  of  Uganda 
proper),  and  perhaps  also  in   Karamojo  and  tlie   north-eastern   part  of  the 
Nile  Province.     This  animal  has  a  much  less  marked  development  of  frontal 
boss  on  the  horn  than  in  Bos  atfer  and  B.  ijuniilus.     The  horns  are  also 
proportionately  longer  and  flatter,  and  are  turned  more  backwards  towards 
the   neck    than    is  the  case  with  the  South  African    buffalo.     The   Cent  nil 
African  type,  therefore,  makes   an   approximation    to   the  Indian  buffaloes. 
The  South  African  buffalo  once  fre([uented  the  eastern,  central,  and  we.«5tem 
districts  of  the  I'ganda  IVotectorate,  as  well  as  the  Nile  Province,  in  ^reat 
numbers.     J^ut  the  cattle  plagues  which   began   to  ravage  these  countries 
(coming   thither  from  Dinkaland,   between   the   White  and  Blue  Niles)   in 
1883-4  and   in  subsecpient  years  wrought   such  havoc  among  the  buffaloes 
that    the    South    African    species    is    now    extinct    in    many    parts    of    the 
Uganda    Protectorate,    perha})s    only    lingering    in     Hmidu    (west    of    the 
Victoria    Nyanza),     Ankole,    Toro,    Unyoro,    and    between     the    Nile     and 
Mount    p]lgoii.      The    horns   of  this    buffalo    in    Uganda  scarcely    differ    in 
size    or    development    of    frontal    boss    from    those    of    South    and    South 
Central   Africa.      The    I'ganda    Nile    Province    almost    marks    the    South 
African    buffalo's  most    northern    limit   of  range,  though   this   animal    may 
extend    its    distribution    near    the    Nile    to    the    vicinitv    of  Fashoda.       Its 
])lace    is  taken    northwards    by   the    Central    African    type    ((tfjainoctialis), 
the    range    of    which    in     Central    Uganda    overlaps    that    of    the    South 
African    form,    for   the    Central    African   buffalo    reaches  the   shores   of   the 
Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  District  of  Kiagwe,  and  is  also  found  in  Busoga. 

While  dealing  with  the  wild  oxen  of  Uganda,  a  few  words  might  l>e 
said  here  about  the  remarkable  long-horned  cattle  of  Ankole.  This  race 
of  domestic  cattle,  which  is  found  in  SouthiTn  Abvssinia  and  in  Gala- 
land,  and  \vhich  reappears  again  in  Ankole  (west  of  Uganda)  and  thence 
southwards  to  Tanganyika,  is  characterised  ordinarily  by  a  straight  back 
without,  or  almost  without,  a  luunp  over  the  shoulders  and  by  horns  of 
giea^  length.  The  horns  have  an  outward  and  backward  curve.  They 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  photographs.  This  long-horned 
breed  has  in  many  districts  of  Africa  mingled  with  the  other  tropical 
African  race  of  domestic  cattle,  the  humped  zebu  type  so  characteristic 
of  India.  In  the  Centrjil  Province  of  Uganda  most  of  the  cattle  are  of 
this  mixed  race.  The  long-horned  type  (not  (j[uite  so  pronounced)  reappears 
in  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi.  In  a  degenerate  form  also  it  is  met 
with    in    Western    Africa    in     the    Mandingo    countries    and    Senegambia. 
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The  interesting  question  arises,  Did  this  long-homed  type  originate  from 

a  wild  species  of  ox  in  Abyssinia  or  elsewhere  in  North-Eastern  Africa  ? 
Both  the  long-horned,  straight -backed  type  of  ox  and  the  bumiied  zebu, 
together  witli  the  Eurasiatic  cattle  (Bos  taurm)  are  alt  depicted  in  the 
monuments  of  ancient   Egyjit. 

There  is  no  form   of  wild   sheep   or  goat   known  to  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  neither  the  ihex  of  tlie  Abyssinian  uiuiujhLi  fj- 


nor  the  maned  sheep  of  the  Nubian  and  Libyan  deserts.  The  domestic 
sheep  and  goats  are  of  those  types  common  to  tropical  Africa,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  and  certainly  had  an  Asiatic  origin. 

Wherever  there  is  not  thick  forest  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  there 
antelopes  of  many  kinds  are  found,  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  Within 
the  forest  itself  there  are  antelopes  also,  or  ruminants,  such  as  the 
tragelaphs,  which  are  incorrectly  included  under  that  designation.  In  the 
dense  (forests  of  Ruwenzori  and  of  Uganda  proper  the  little  Cephdophiia 
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antelo|)e9  abound.  On  Ruwenzori  these  are  of  a  species  new  to  science, 
with  a  coat  of  a  brilliant  cheatnut-red.  Elsewhere  there  is  the  common 
duyker  of  South  Africa,  which  is  an  ochreish  yellow  with  black  markings 
on  the  head;  or  there  is  the  little  blue  Cephnlophus  of  Uganda.  This 
is  a  tiny  antelope  hardly  larger  than  a  hare  (Cepfui/opkue  equatorialis), 
of  a  deep  blue-grey  colour  inclining  to  black.  The  Bagauda  make  beau- 
tiful rugs  of  the  small  skins  of  this  pretty  little  creature  (which  they  call 
"entalaganya"),  many  skins  being  neatly  sewn  together. 


Although  the  western  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  contains  a 
good  deal  of  dense  forest,  and  consequently  many  tracts  in  which  large 
antelopes  are  not  found,  it  has,  nevertheless,  in  Euddu  (west  coast  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza),  in  Ankole  (round  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza), 
and  in  the  Upjier  Semliki  Valley  tracts  of  grass-land  or  [lark-like  country 
in  which  anteiopefi  abound  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  thougli  the 
species  are  fewer  than  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Protectorate. 
In  these  western  districts  the  principal  antelopes  found  are  the  waterbuck 
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{Cobus  tUfasBa),  Thomas's  kob  (Cobvs  tkomasi),  the  topi,  or 
bartebeest  (Davmtiscus),  the  reedbuck,  the  oribi,  and  the  eland. 
The  most  remarkable  in  apjieamnce  amongst  all  these  is  perhaps  the 
Wftterbuck  (C'ohiia  defaasa).  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  fxiuth  African 
wftterbuck  (C  ellips-iprymnua),  but  hag  a  tendency  to  be  much  redder 
in  the  colour  of  its  coat,  especially  ou  the  head,  which  in  some  specimens 
ia  vinous  red  and  bright  chestnut,  with  bold  white  markings.  The  horns, 
above   all,   are   sujierb.     One  jmir   we  got   was   thirty-six  inches   measured 
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along  the  curve.  I  give  an  illustration  of  the  head  of  one  of  these 
magnificent  waterbuck.  In  this  particular  case  the  horns  were  over 
thirty-two  inches  in  length.  It  was  one  of  the  mort  beautiful  sights  to 
be  seen  in  Africa  to  watch  a  herd  of  these  fine  creatures  in  the  valley 
of  the  Semliki  River.  They  had  but  little  fear  of  man,  so  much  so  that 
one  could  walk  alwut  amongst  them  almost  as  freely  as  through  a  herd 
of  deer  in  a  park.  They  were  moving  slowly  along,  grazing,  in  thin, 
short  grass  which  flowered  in  remarkable  white  flossy  plumes.  Tlie 
waterbuck  were  very  red  in  colour,  with  black  points  and  touches  of 
white  about   the   body;   the   thin    grass   through   which   they   moved   waa 
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«nierald-gr?eD  in  $tem  and  l««f,  and  bore  this  blossom  of  silverr  irhite 
on  the  surface,  whk-h  the  wind  sinised  into  foam-like  ripples.  The  river 
lay  below  in  Iwld  iiwee|ii#  of  sfcv-blue  broken  here  and  there  by  purple-green 
cluai)k5  of  thickly  foliaged  tree^.  A^  a  baekgrouml  to  this  scene  n>se  the 
grand  heights  of  Knvenzori.  of  a  blae  not  nineh  dee|ier  than  the  aznre 
of  the  sky,  shoving  here  and  there  Hake^  of  white,  which  were  snow  or 
oloud.  The  females  of  these  waterbuefc.  as  indeed  of  all  the  Coitus  genus, 
are  without  horns.  Their  lai^  ears  are  blunt;  black  noses  give  them 
tather  »n  asinine  ap)>eanince, 

Tiie    (Vies   (hontniti    antelojtes   are  prettv,   graceful    creatures,   of   [ade 
stntw-yellow.  with  Mack  streaks  on  the  legs. and  white  stomachs.     t.Voa.-ionally 


there  is  an  individual  with  a  grey-white  back,  a  "  sport "  which  may  he 
initiating  a  new  $i>ecies. 

In  the  Nile  Province,  and  |ierhaps  also  in  Xorthem  I'nyoro,  the  white- 
«ajed  kob  {Cvfi»s  letievtig)  abounds. 

The  northern  [larts  of  the  I*rotect orate,  thongh  offering  country  often 
lacking  in  water  and  a  climate  which  at  times  is  unbearably  hot.  and  the 
countries  round  Elgon,  Baringo.  and  Nai\'asha.  give  jiossibly  the  finest 
spon  in  the  way  of  a  varied  collection  of  big  game.  es]>ecially  amongst 
antelopes.  In  the  north-easlem  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  there 
are  probably  a  few  wtiite-beaivlei.1  gnus  still  lingering.  There  are  Jackson's 
liartebeest,  foke"s  hartebeest.  the  hastanl  hartebeest.  the  pallah,  reedbuck, 
roan  antelope,  oryx,  tirant's  gazelle.  Thomson's  gazelle,  Peters's  gazelle,  the 
long-necked  Waller's  gazelle,  the  waterbuck,  Thomas's  kob,  the  oribi.  the 
tnadoqua,   various   kinds  of   dnyker,   kodn,  eland,  and  bushbock,  and.  in 
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the  JIau  forests,  a  tragelaph  of  a  new  kind  not.  yet  fully  described,  but 
allied  to  the  broad-horned  tragelaph  of  West  Africa. 

In  the  Nile  Province  and  in  Northern  Uajoro  the  handsome  Baker's 
roan  antelojie  is  found. 

Amongst  Uganda  antelopes  the  pallah  is  a  very  fine  form.  This  animal 
ia  found  in  the  north,  north-central,  and  eastern  parti*  of  the  Protectorate. 
It  ranges  thence  northwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Abyssinia,  and  southwarda 
(formerly)  to  Cape  Colony,  while  another  species  is  found  in  parts  of  the 
Congo  region.     &o  far  as  I  know,  the  pallnh  type,  like  the  rhinoceros  and 


zebra,  does  not  stretch  across  the  continent  to  the  Niger.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  tyjie  of  antelope,  which  appears  to  be  rather  an  old  form 
and  very  near  to  the  stock  from  which  the  hartebeests  and  gnus  sprang. 
The  pallah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  allied  to  the  gazelle  group,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  connecting  link  between  these  antelope,-"  and  the  bnbalines. 
In  colour  it  is  a  rich  chestnut-hrown  with  a  pinkish  glosif.  The  median 
line  of  the  back  and  tail,  the  outlines  of  the  hindquarters,  the  tips  of  the 
ears,  and  patches  on  the  feet  are  diversified  by  bold  black  markings.  The 
skin  of  an  animal  in  good  condition  has  a  beautiful,  satin-like  gloss,  which 
is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 

I  give  here  an  illustration  (photograph  from  a  dead  aninial)  of  a  vi 
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remarkablp  ruminant.  Ppeke's  tragelaph  {Limtiotrayus  spekei),  a  creature 
which  inhabits  the  large  swamps  of  the  more  tropical  portions  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  The  tragelapbs  are  a  group  of  hollow-homed  ruminHuts 
incorrectly  included  under  the  designation  of  antelope.  They  are  in  reality 
no  more  antelopes  than  they  are  ojcen,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  more 
closely  allied  in  origin  to  the  last-named  group.  All  bollow-honied 
ruminants — oxen,  tragelapbs,  capricorns,  goats  and  sheep  and  antelopes^ 
are  very  closely  allied  in  structure,  but  they  might  be  more  correctly 
grouped  than  they  are,  in  homogeneous  divisions.     The  capricoms,  goate, 


Bheep,  and  antelopes  have  one  almost  constant  feature  in  the  structure  of 
their  boms.  Thewe  are  annulated  with  distinct  rings  of  growth,  which  in 
mo^t  instances  develop  into  very  apparent  transverse  ridgea.  In  the  oxen 
and  tragelapbs  there  are  but  faint  traces  of  these  regular  annulations,  if, 
indeed,  there  are  any  traces  at  all.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  oxen, 
the  tragelapbs,  and  the  great  group  of  ring-horned  ruminants  had  short 
triangular  horns,  the  laminations  of  which  may  have  taken  the  form  of 
regular  rings  of  growth.  The  lowest  existing  type  of  ox — the  anoa^bas 
horns  nearly  triangular  in  section.  The  early  tragelapbs,  like  the  nilgbai 
of  India,  also  bad  triangular  horns.  Karly  in  the  history  of  the  tragelapha, 
however,  the  boms  in  their  upward  growth  began  to  take  a  spiral  direction, 
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and  these  spirally  direcfeil  horns  (though  tiiis  feature  lias  iTKiejiendeiiHy 
developed  in  certain  antelopes  and  goats)  are  universally  typical  of  tlie 
existing  fmgelaiibs,  and  are  found  in  a  marked  degree  in  such  forms  as 
the  kudu. 

At  the  present  day  there  ore  existing  in  the  world  one  tragelaphine 
species  in  India,  the  nilghai,  and  about  fourteen  valid  species  in  Africa, 
amongst  which  may  be  enumerated  the  eland,  kudu,  dwarf  kudu,  broad- 
faoraed  tragelaph,  the  bushbueks,  and  the  wnter-loving  ypeke'a  tragelaph. 
This  animal,  which  has  a  congener  called  Seious'  Iragefapli  in  Barotse- 
land,  is  really  a  large  form  of  bushbuck  which  has  become  Kpecially 
adapted  to  an  existence  in  the  water,  especially  in  marshes.  There 
is  also  a  West  African  tyjie  which  from  its  handsome  appearance  is 
called  the  "  Pleasant  "  tragelaph.  In  all  these  three  forms — Linmotntffiia 
tpekei,  L.  sdotisi,  and  /..  f/ratus — the  hoofs  are  mucb  prolonged,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  under  side  of  the  foot 
is  without  hair,  the  false  hoofs  are  much  developed,  the  two  toes  spread 
widely,  and  the  creature  is  thus  able  to  walk  with  ease  over  Sfxingy 
vegetable  growth.  In  colour  Speke's  tragelaph  is  a  dark  mouse-brown, 
tending  sometimes  to  chocolate.  The  young  and  the  females  are  a  little 
more  chestnut  in  colour,  and  have  faint  white  markings.  The  males 
alone  develop  horns.  This  creature  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day- 
time in  the  water,  with  little  more  than  its  nose  showing  above  the  surface. 
It  feeds   on    the   young   shoots   of  papyrus   and   on   the   leaves   of  marsh 
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plants.  NeverthelesB,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  supjxiBe,  as  some  travellers 
have  done,  ihat  it  is  unfit  for  progression  on  land.  It  can  take  tremendous 
leaps,  and  gets  over  the  ground  at  a  great  pace,  little,  if  at  all,  hindered 
by  its  spla^  feet. 

The  orycteropus,  or  ant  bear,  a  huge  edentate  of  nocturnal  habits,  is 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  though  not,  I  believe, 
in  Uganda  proper  or  in  the  Western  Province.  It  is,  however,  very  common 
in  the  Kift  Valley,  round  about  l^ke  Daringo,  and  in  Kavirondo,  to  the 
south  of  Mount  EJgon.  Here  it  enters  largely  into  the  native  beast 
stories.  The  only  other  edentate  in  the  country,  of  course,  is  the  mania, 
a  creature  so  utterly  distinct  in  formation  from  the  ant  bear  (though 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  armadillos  and  other  edentates  of  South 
America)   that    several    biologists   have  considered    tfie   orvcteropus  to   have 
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no  affiDities  with  the  other  edentateB  but  to  be  Beparately  descended 
from  some  other  maminaliBii  stock  The  mams  hves  on  trees  and  hke 
the  orycteropus,  feeds  on  ants  and  termite",  licking  them  up  with  the 
long,  sticky  tongue  which  is  protruded  from  its  tiny  mouth  In  eaptiMty 
the  manis  seldom  thrives,  though  it  can  be  got  to  eat  finely  chopped 
meat  and  milk.     It  is  covered  from  its  '.nout  to  the  tip  of  its  tail  with 


large  overlapping  scales  of  a  horny  texture,  though  there  is  hair  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body.  The  mouth  is  reduced  to  a  mere  hole,  but  the 
creature  has  means  of  offence  in  its  sharp  claws  and  of  defence  in  its 
homy  armour.  When  in  captivity,  until  tame  or  unless  trying  to  escape, 
it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball.  In  this  condition  one  must  be  wary  about 
taking  it  up,  as  it  has  a  way  of  straightening  itself  and  nipping  the 
fingers  between  the  hard  serrated  scales.  The  manis  of  Uganda,  like 
that   of  West   Africa,   sometimes,   if  it   descries   a   possible   enemy  whilst 
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climbing  a  tree,  fiiiigs  its  body  backwards  and  remains  perfectly  immobile, 
with  the  short  front  legs  tucked  up,  whilst  the  tail  is  firmly  pressed 
again.st  the  tree-trunk.  The  sharp  toothed  edges  of  the  scales  press 
into  the  bark,  and  with  the  hind  feet  maintain  the  creature  in  position. 
The  body  may  fall  back  to  an  angle  of  30°  from  the  vertical  tree- 
trunk.  In  tliis  attitude  the  manis  resembles  exactly  the  grey,  scaly 
coniiiieiicernent   of  a  branch  which  near  its  junction   with  the   trunk  has 


been  broken  off.  The  manis  naturally  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attenttna 
from  the  natives,  enters  into  their  stories,  and  is  one  of  the  totems  of 
the  Baeanda  clans. 


t 


The  Uganda  Protectorate  is  very  rich  in  birds.  Jn  no  [lart  of  Africa 
that  I  have  ever  visited  has  bird  life  seemed  so  abundant  and  so  omni- 
present. In  attempliug  to  describe  the  landscapes  in  the  first  chapters 
of  this  book  it  has  been  constantly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  bii^d  element 
in  the  scenery.     The  least  observant  European  sojourner  in  the  llift  Valley 
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must  be  conscious  of  the  black  chats  with  white  patches  on  their 
wings,  hopping  about  the  settlements,  courting,  singing,  fluttering  their 
wings,  and  turning  back  their  tails.  The  flamingoes  on  Lakes  Naivasha 
and  Hannington,  the  colleges  of  marabou  storks,  the  companies  of  crown 
cranes,  the  solitary  stalking  secretary  bird,  the  wheeling  kites,  the  griffon 
vultures,  the  black  and  white  Egyptian  vultures  with  yellow  beaks  and 
yellow  legs,  the  gorgeous,  glossy  starlings,  with  their  plumage  of  iridescent 
blue-green  and  copper-red,  the  brightly  coloured  or  extravagantly  plumed 
widow  finches  and  weaver  birds  are  all  familiar  objects  in  the  landscapes 
of  the  Eastern  Province.  The  grey  parrots,  and  the  many  richly  plumed 
plantain-eaters  and  turacos  in  the  forests  of  the  Central,  Western,  and 
Uganda  Provinces,  the  screaming  fish  eagles,  the  brown  Neci'osyrtea  vulture, 
the  grey  Spizaetus  eagles,  and  the  handsome  bateleur  and  black-crested 
eagles,  the  sun  birds,  bar  bets,  green  parrots,  green  pigeons,  blue  and  mauve 
rollers  are  seldom  absent  from  one's  sight  in  the  daytime  as  one  traverses 
the  forests  and  the  grassy  down  country  in  Uganda,  Toro,  Busoga,  and 
Elgon.  The  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  of  the  other  lakes,  the 
marshes  and  back-waters  of  the  Nile,  are  frequented  by  countless  water- 
birds,  by  whale-headed  storks  and  saddle-billed  storks,  by  herons  of  gigantic 
size  or  minute,  rail-like  form — herons  that  are  snow-white  in  many  species, 
or  dark  slaty  blue  or  fawn-colour ;  by  spur-winged  geese,  Egyptian  geese, 
knob-nosed  ducks,  and  the  exquisite  little  *'  pygmy  goose " ;  by  pelicans, 
cormorants,  and  darters,  to  name  only  a  few  among  the  more  prominent 
types. 

I  will  attempt  to  give  a  few  notes  concerning  the  more  common, 
striking,  or  rare  members  of  this  avi-fauna. 

In  India  and  Africa  there  is  a  group  of  birds  related  to  the  finches  and 
starlings  which  are  called  weaver  birds  from  their  habits  of  interlacing 
grass  and  leaf  stalks  into  a  regular  network  to  form  their  pendent  nests, 
A  section  of  these  weaver  birds  is  known  as  widow  finches,  from  the  fact 
that  the  male  during  the  breeding  season  develops  his  tail  feathers  into 
extraordinary  plumes  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body.  The  most 
extravagant  of  all  these  birds  in  the  development  of  tail  is  Chera  progne, 
of  which  a  picture  is  given.  This  bird  is  found  in  parts  of  South  Africa, 
and  reappears  again  (strange  to  say)  in  the  north-eastern  pait  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  In  this  Chera  (which  is  about  the  size  of  a  tlirush) 
not  only  are  the  plumes  of  the  tail  such  as  would  be  remarkable  in  size 
in  a  gamecock,  but  the  primaries  and  secondaries  of  the  wings  appear  also 
to  be  permanently  enlarged  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  body,  in  order  to 
assist  in  supporting  this  enormous  tail.  The  female  is  a  small  finch-like 
bird,  with  a  flat  tail  not  out  of  the  common.  The  male  in  this  species  is 
supposed   to  drop   these    heavy    plumes  after  the  breeding  season.     When 
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these  birds  are  flying  through  the  air  they  seem  to  be  almost  supported, 
as  by  a  jiarachute,  on  the  outspread  tail  feathers,  and  to  float  on  these 
exjianded  jilumes.  Wtien  the  bird  is  in  full  flight,  yet  slackeDing  pace 
with  a  view  to  i>erching  on  a  twig,  the  tail  feathers  curl  forwards  and 
diverge  in  a  most  wliaiiely  manner.  Another  common  widow  finch  in 
Uganda  is  Penlhdria  avdene.  It  is  like  anything  but  the  conventional 
widow  in  its  gorgeous  plumage  of  head  and  neck,  just  as  its  companion 
in  my  water-colour  drawing  is  known  to  "  the  trade  "  as  the  "  bishop  finch  " 
(J'ip-ovieiana),  though  it  does  not  resemble  the  usual  clothing  of  a  bishop. 
In    the  spring  mouths    in    that   i>art  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  which  is 


north  of  the  etjuator  (but  perhaps  again  in  the  autumn)  the  males  of  these 
widow  finches  develop  cxlravagant  tail  plumes  in  the  genera  Citera, 
Peiitketrid,  and  Vit/un-,  and  in  other  kinds,  such  as  the  bishop  finch,  blaze 
out  instead  into  gorgeous  red  or  yellow  body  plumage.  The  male  would 
then  appear  to  be  courted  or  followed  by  five  or  six  females,  who  are 
assiduous  in  claiming  his  attentions.  These  pretty  creatures  are  never 
absent  on  bright,  snnny  days  from  the  landsca[*es  of  flowering  grass  and 
blossoming  shrub-!.  The  male,  followed  by  his  covey  of  adoring  hens,  flits 
from  one  gniss  luitch  to  another,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  harsh  little  cries 
which  come  from   the  squabbling  and  jealous  hens. 

There  are  few  di»tricts  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  without  the  beautiful 
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crimson-breasted  barbet,  found  in  all  the  well-wooded  regions  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  illustrated  in  this  book. 

Honey-guides  (India (t(yi')  are  present,  but  one  does  not  hear  much  from 
the  natives  of  their  services  in  leading  man  to  the  hives  of  wild  bees^ 
though  the  practice  is  not  unknown  to  the  natives.  There  is  a  very 
common  and  very  handsome  species  of  purple  and  white  cuckoo  (amongst 
many  other  birds  of  this  tribe).  The  mouse  birds  (Colius)  play  in  every 
thicket,  but  I  have  not  noticed  them  Jis  present  in  the  dense  tropical 
forests. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  birds  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  must  certainly  be  named  the  great  blue  plantain-eater. 
This  bird,  which  is  called  scientifically  Coi^ytheola  cristxiUi,  is  the 
largest  member  of  that  remarkable  group  of  purely  African  birds  which 
are  known  as  the  plantain-eaters  or  turacos.  The  family  of  the  turacos 
(Mu8oph({ji(lw)  occupies  a  rather  central  position  in  the  classification  of 
birds.  The  nearest  relations  of  the  group  are  with  the  cuckoos,  but  there 
are  also  interesting  affinities  to  Opisthocomus,'*  to  the  j^arrots,  and  j>erhaps 
also  to  the  gallinaceous  birds.  There  is  a  remarkable  superficial  resem- 
blance between  the  species  now  illustrated — the  great  blue  plantain-eater 
and  the  tree-haunting  gallinaceous  curassows  of  South  America.  As  already 
stated,  the  range  of  the  Mxisophagidcti  is  confined  to  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara  Desert.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  its  genera  are 
represented  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  cited 
of  any  other  part  of  Africa,  for  here  the  western,  eastern,  and  southern 
forms  all  meet.  Here  we  have  the  prince  of  the  order,  the  great  blue 
plantain-eater  (Coryth<eola),  the  violaceous  plantain-eater  {Muaophaga), 
the  grey  plantain-eater  (Sckizoi'hi^),  the  Gymnoachizarhis,  the  GallireXy 
and  the  turaco  {Ccn^ythaix).  The  great  blue  plantain-eater  is  found  in 
Uganda  proper,  and  thence  westwards  throughout  the  Congo  basin.  It 
is  a  very  bold  bird,  rather  preferring  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations 
than  averse  to  the  proximity  of  man.  Through  the  hours  of  daylight 
it  is  for  ever  shouting,  boo-hooing,  braying,  and  shrieking  from 
the  branches  of  big  trees.  It  is  perpetually  pursuing  its  comrades  or 
mates  with  sportive  leaps  from  branch  to  branch.  When  too  closely 
observed  by  man,  the  bird  has  a  woodpecker-like  habit  of  dodging  round 
the  bole  of  a  tree,  keeping  out  of  sight  and  out  of  aim.  The  female  in 
this  genus  (unlike  the  others)  is  distinctly  smaller  than  the  male  and 
much  more  dingily  coloured.  In  size  the  male  bird  is  equal  to  a  large 
pheasant. 

The  hornbills  are  well  represented.     There  is  the  strange-looking  ground 

*  A  strange  and  ijriniitive  type  of   tree-haunting  bird  frequenting  the  forests  of 
South  America     the  "  lioat^in." 
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hombilK  an  instance  of  force  of  circumstances  transforming  a  "  small  " 
bird  of  arboreal  habits  (in  its  origin)  into  a  large  ground-frequenting  bird, 
the  short  legs  of  its  fiimily  becoming  long,  and  its  whole  outward 
appearance  presenting  a  remarkable  but  misleading  resemblance  to  the 
gallinaceous  birds.  In  the  forests  may  be  seen — and  heard — the  large 
black  and  white  hombills  with  enormous  helmeted  beaks.  The  cry  of 
these  binis  is  unusually  loud,  j^enetrating,  and  varied  in  sound,  sometimes 
re>enibliug  the  raving  cries  of  a  woman  maddened  by  fright  and  i>ain,  at 
other  times  beini'  the  caricature  of  a  donkev's  brav.  The  smaller  hombills 
of  the  genus  Tocots,  with  their  black,  white,  and  brown  plumage,  and 
black  or  red  beaks,  are  very  common.  esi>ecially  in  the  east  and  central 
jiairts  of  the  Protectorate.  Keing  absolutely  uneatable  and  not  usually 
attractive  in  plumage,  they  are  lK)ld,  and  constantly  thrusting  themselves 
on  the  traveller's  notice. 

Amongst  jwrrots,  there  is  the  grey  parrot  of  West  Africa,  not  differing 
at  all  in  I'olour  of  plumage  from  the  parrots  found  along  the  course  of 
the  Congo.  The  range  of  this  bird  would  ap|>ear  to  be  increasing  rapidly 
at  the  present  time.  About  titty  years  ago  (according  to  the  stories  of 
Arabs  and  Swahilis)  it  had  just  reached  the  west  coast  of  Tanganyika,  and 
had  |>erhaps  impenetrated  eastwards  in  the  Ugimda  Protectorate  as  f^r  as 
Kavirondo.  It  has  now  made  its  wav  across  to  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyasii  and  to  the  east  coast  of  Tanganyika,  and  thence  up  the  course  of  the 
Malaganvzi  Kiver.  From  Kavirondo  it  has  spread  eastwards  to  the  Nandi 
forests  and  thence  right  across  the  Rift  Valley  to  Kikuyu,  whence  it  will 
i)robiiblv  >oon  reach  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Alreadv  this  bird  would 
>eem  to  be  developin^r  sub-species  that  may  in  time  become  \*alid  species. 
Besides  Pi^ittacns  ttrmneh  of  Sierra  I^eone,  which  is  a  distinct  sjiecies  and 
a  grey  |>arrot  without  a  red  tail,  the  grey  parrots  of  Prince's  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Ix)wer  Guinea,  are  becoming  different  in  coloration  to  the 
ordinary  ty|)e.  The  grey  plumage  is  developing  into  a  dull  ]»uq>le,  while 
the  scarlet  tail  is  becoming  violet-red,  the  upjier  mandible  of  the  beak  has 
lengthened,  and  in  some  resj^ects  the  parrot  in  Prince's  Island  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  raptorial  birds,  which  the  natives  say  it  is  driving  from  the 
island.  In  the  interior  of  Angola  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  Congo 
basin  the  grey  of  the  grey  parrot  is  turning  to  white  and  pink,  some  of 
these  birds  actually  becoming  pink  all  over,  with  a  scarlet  tail.  In  Uganda 
the  plumage  is  the  normal  colour  as  we  know  it — ash-grey  and  whitish 
grey,  with  a  bright  scarlet  tail.  The  young  birds  are  captured  by  the 
natives  from  the  nesting  places  (holes  in  trees)  and  are  easily  tamed. 
Yet  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  Baganda  never  commenced  this  practice 
until  taught  to  do  so  by  the  Swahili  porters  from  the  coast,  who  of  course 
were   incited  thereto   by    the   £uro|)eans   and  Indians;    for   it    very   rarely 
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occurs  to  the  Negro  as  a  matter  of  initiative  to  domesticate  the  birds  and 
beasts  around  him.  In  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  there  are  love- 
birds, and  there  are  several  species  of  the  Pceocephaltia  (usually  green, 
grey,  and  sulphur-yellow  in  colour). 

There  is  nothing  s[)ecially  remarkable  about  the  gallinaceous  birds.  All 
through  the  Protectorate  guinea-fowl  are  extremely  abundant,  but  they 
appear  to  belong  only  to  the  two  common  species,  the  crested  {Chittera 
jmcherani)  and  the  horned  (Nuinida  ptUorhyncha).  The  crested  crane  is 
found  throughout  the  Protectorate,  but  T  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
member  of  the  crane  family  within  its  limits. 

As  regards  birds  of  prey,  a  word  might  be  said  about  the  distribution 
of  the  vultures.  Throughout  the  Protectorate  is  found  that  common — and 
commonplace — Necrosyrtes  vionachtiSy  a  small  brown  vulture  with  a  whitish 
head  and  neck.  This  is  the  common  vulture  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
west  to  Mombasa  on  the  east,  and  from  Fashoda  on  the  north  to  the 
Zambezi  on  the  south.  It  is  a  near  ally  of  the  much  more  strikingly 
coloured  Egyjitian  vulture.  This  last  bird,  however,  only  penetrates  into 
the  Rudolf  Province  and  Rift  Valley  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate. 
Although  the  big  vultures  of  the  genera  Otogyps  and  Gyps  are  entirely 
absent  from  the  forested  regions  of  Africa,  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  two  directions  in  the  same  arid  iK)rtions  of  the 
Eastern  Province  and  the  countries  round  Lake  Rudolf,  and  again  in 
the  dryer  part  of  the  Semliki  Valley,  between  Ruwenzori  and  the  Congo 
Forest.  As  a  general  rule  it  should  be  noted  that  between  the  Zambezi 
on  the  south  and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  Northern  Sudan,  vultures  as 
devourers  of  dead  men  and  beasts  are  not  such  common  objects  as  in  the 
desert  or  extra-troi)ical  regions  of  the  African  continent.  The  common 
Neophron  vulture  frequents  the  vicinity  of  all  camps  and  settlements  in 
order  to  feed  on  offal  and  excrement  much  more  than  for  the  purj>ose  of 
devouring  corpses.  Marabou  storks  and  kites  do  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
work  than  tiie  vultures,  besides,  of  course,  the  hyaenas  and  jackals.  Never- 
theless, wherever  the  big  vultures  are  present  one  may  expect  to  see  the 
truly  picturesque  si)ectacle  of  the  huge- winged,  by  no  means  ugly  birds 
hoi)i)iiig  and  flai>ping  and  croaking  and  guzzling  over  a  dead  body,  so 
covering  uj)  the  bloody  part  of  the  scene  with  their  splendid  wings  as  to 
deprive   it  of  any   element  of  horror. 

Tiie  black-crested  eagle  and  the  screaming  chocolate  and  white 
fish  eagle  are  very  common  and  very  beautiful  objects  amongst  the 
Uganda   birds. 

The  bateleur  eagle  is  perhaj)s  in  coloration  the  brightest  and  mos 
consj)icuous  of  all  the  birds  of  prey.  This  eagle  is  remarkable  for  i^ 
verv  short   tail  feathers.     These  are   reduced  to  a  length  scarcely  exceedii 
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three  inches,  so  that  the  bird  wheu  flying  apjiears  to  be  almost  without 
a  tail.  The  bateleur  eagle  is  solely  confined  in  its  distribution  to  those 
jiarts  of  the  African  continent  which  lie  within  the  tropics  and  outside 
the  forest  regions  of  West  Africa.  This  eagle  was  probably  first  made 
known  to  science  from  Senegal,  and  its  name — '*  bateleur " — ap|iears  to 
be  a  French  version  of  a  Senegalese  name.  In  the  classification  of  the 
eagles  it  is  usually  placed  with  the  sea  eagle  group,  the  members  of  which 
often  exhibit  bright  contrasts  of  colour  in  their  plumage.  The  bateleur 
^agle  lives  chiefly  on  small  mammals.  It  hangs  almost  motionless  in  the 
air  with  widely  expanded  wings,  or  swoops  in  a  series  of  circles,  its  large 
eves  lieing  fixed  intently  on  the  earth  beneath  in  search  of  some  creature 
on  which  it  may  make  its  fatal  descent.  When  it  strikes  its  prey  on  the 
ground  it  almost  invariably  o})ens  the  wings  and  brings  them  round 
in  a  semi-circle,  ready  to  shield  its  body  from  a  counter-attack  or  jK)ssibly 
to  protect  its  prey  from  any  counter-swoop  by  a  hungry  rival.  This  eagle 
is  never  met  with  in  thickly  wooded  country,  but  is  usually  characteristic 
of  the  drier  portions  of  Africa,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  grass-lands. 

The  sacred  and  iridescent  ibises  are  met  with  very  frequently — the 
former  wherever  it  is  open  and  marshy,  and  the  latter  rather  more 
amongst  forested  regions.  Beautiful  white  egrets  of  several  s}>ecies  and 
diflferent  sizes  rejoice  the  eye  with  their  graceful  forms  and  effects  of 
absolute  snow-white.  The  smaller  kinds  follow  the  cattle  about  to  relieve 
them  of  insects.  The  larger  birds  fish  in  all  the  creeks  and  pools. 
When  I  was  residing  at  Entebbe  large  flocks  of  the  smaller  egrets  would 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  my  lawn,  hunt  busily  there  for  gra>shoppers, 
and  then  disap[)ear,  being  so  conscious  of  their  usefulness  as  to  betray 
little  or  no  fear  of  man. 

Amongst  storks  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  freijuently-met-with 
marabou.  The  beautiful  saddle-billed  stork  is  fortunately  still  conmion, 
and  I  ventured  to  place  it  on  the  protected  list  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  needless  attack.  This,  |>erhaps,  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  storks. 
Its  long  beak  is  crimson-scarlet  with  a  black  band,  and  with  a  saddle  or 
excrescence  of  bright  yellow.  The  neck  is  glossy  bluish-black,  the  wings 
and  tail  are  iridesc»ent  copper,  bottle-green  and  blue-black,  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  l>eing  snowy  white.  Another  handsome  stork  is  the  tantalus,  with 
a  long  curved  beak  of  lemon-yellow  touched  with  crimson,  black  wings, 
and  white  body,  and  the  shoulder  feathers  tipped  with  the  most  exquisite 
rose-pink. 

The  whale-headed  stork  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  bird  in  Uganda. 
In  its  range  and  distribution  it  seems  to  be  very  nearly  limited  to  the 
area  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  though  it  extends  north-west  down  the 
^ile    as    far    as    the    vicinitv    of   Fashoda,    and    into   the   Bahr-al-Ghazal 
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region.*  The  whale-headed  stork  is  of  doubtful  affinities:  in  all  probability 
it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  herons  than  to  the  storks.  It  really 
seems  to  be  an  independent  development  from  some  primitive  stork-like 
form,  like  the  existing  tufted  urabre  (Scopus  umbretta).  This  is  a  brown 
biid  with  a  short,  broad  beak  not  unlike  that  of  the  whale-headed  stork. 
The  Scopus  is  confined  in  its  range  to  tropical  Africa.  Balcenicepa  rex 
is  very  rarely  seen  on  the  shores  of  broad  rivers  or  open  si)aces  of  water; 
it  generally  frequents  marshes  and  narrow  backwaters  or  inlets.  It  feeils 
principally  on  fish,  but  probably  also  swallows  crustaceans  and  molluscs. 
These  birds  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  presumably  male  and  female. 
The  first  specimens  were  sent  to  England  from  the  Upper  Nile  by  the 
traveller,  trader,  and  consul,  Petherick.  They  were  supjx)sed  to  be  restricted 
in  their  distribution  to  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and  the  Upper  Nile.  It  is 
forty-one  years  since  these  earlier  specimens  were  received  by  the  British 
Museum.  The  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  cut  us  off  from  access  to  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  for  some  reasons  I  cannot  give  no  one  appears  to 
have  observed  the  existence  of  this  bird  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Soon  after  we  reached  Entebbe,  in  Uganda,  however, 
my  assistant,  Doggett,  when  out  shooting  one  day  brought  home  a 
specimen  of  Balceniceps,  and  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  quite  common 
in  the  creeks  close  to  the  Government  station  at  Entebbe.  When  the 
British  Museum  had  been  suj*plied  with  sufficient  specimens,  the  birQ 
was  placed  on  the  protected  list,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  preserve  from  extinction  so  remarkable  a  creature. 

Grebes  are  very  common  on  the  smaller  crater  lakes  and  most  other 
small  pieces  of  water  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  various  ducks  and 
geese  in  their  effect  on  the  landscapes  have  been  alluded  to  in  many 
passages  of  this  book.  Those  interested  in  their  distribution  can  find  the 
species  enumerated  in  the  appendices  of  this  chapter.  The  striped-headed 
gull,  one  or  more  species  of  terns,  and  red-beaked  scissor-bills  are  common 
on  the  great  lakes.  The  plovers,  thick-knees,  lily-trotters  and  coursers, 
the  snipe,  knots,  and  stilt-plovers,  are  all  common  African  species,  and  do 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  offer  anything  peculiar  to  the  Protectorate.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  pigeons,  though  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
beautiful,  if  common,  Columba  gum-ea,  a  West  African  bird  which  is 
fre(|uently  met  with  in  the  well-wooded  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  and  which 
I  have  illustrated  in  this   book. 

*  It  seems  curious  that  a  fish-eating  water-bird  should  be  restricted  in  its  range  to 
the  Nile  basin.  It  may  be  that  the  Upper  Congo  and  Tanganyika  are  not  marshy 
enough.  Sir  Henry  Stanley  asserts  that  the  Baheniceps  is  found  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
and  the  present  writer  believed  as  far  back  as  1882  that  he  had  seen  it  on  the 
marshes  of  the  Kunene  in  South-West  Africa. 
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The  wstrichfs  fonnd  witliin  the  I'gHoda  Protectorate  appear  to  be  the 
iiOTthern  and  East  Afrii-an  species.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thi:** 
tv|)es  of  ostriches  in  Africa— that  ol  SHith  Africa  (^ath  of  the  Zambezi): 
the    East  African  ostrich  :   and  the   northern  ostrich,   which   was  formerlv 


found  right  acio?!;  tlie  ^hara  from  the  Sudan  and  Nigeria  to  Tunis  and 
Algeria,  and  fn>ni  Senegal  eastwards  to  Svria  and  Arabia.  (The  ostrich 
also  in  pre-historii-  limes  existed  in  South  Russia  and  Western  India.) 
The  Somaliland  or  East  African  ostrich  has.  as  a  rule.  |ioor  plumes  in  thtr 
male,  and    the   feathers  of  commerce  are  for  the  most    ymit  derived  froDi 
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the  northern  and  southern  types  of  the  bird.  The  feathers  of  the  Uganda 
ostrich  are  of  good  quality.  The  illustration  here  given  is  taken  from 
life.  It  represents  a  fine  young  male  ostrich  from  Karamojo,  a  country  in 
the  north-east  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  An  attempt  is  about  to  be 
made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  to  start  ostrich  iarms. 


Amongst  rei)tiles,  the  common  African  crocodile  is  naturally  the  most 
prominent.  These  creatures  as  they  lie  on  the  rocks  and  sand  api>ear  to 
be  of  enormous  size  and  length,  but  actual  measurements  are  apt  to  show 
that  these  estimates  by  the  eye  are  untrustworthy.  The  biggest  crocodile 
we  ever  shot  scarcely  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  length,  though  it  looked  a 
monster,  and  I  believe  fifteen  feet  is  the  greatest  recorded  length  of  any 
measured  crocodile  that  has  been  killed  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Their 
attacks  on  the  people,  as  on  the  beasts  that  come  to  the  water's  edge, 
are  as  serious  as  elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  carrying  away  of  a  man  or 
woman  by  a  crocodile  was  at  one  time  a  daily  occurrence  at  Entebbe.  Of 
late  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  in  practice  an  excellent  idea  which 
originated  in  some  other  Protectorate — that  of  offering  small  rewards  to 
the  natives  for  crocodiles'  eggs,  which  are  then  carefully  destroyed.  A 
continual  war  is  waged  by  Europeans  desirous  of  a  good  kind  of  rifle 
practice  on  the  crocodiles  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements, 
and  by  constant  ])erseeution  this  nuisance  may  in  time  be  abated.  We  all 
know  that  the  attacks  of  man  have  completely  driven  the  crocodile  away 
from  the  Nile  below  Khartum,  though  at  one  time  within  the  historic 
period  this  creature  was  found  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  in   the  lakes  which  now  form   part  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  crocodiles  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza,  and,  indeed,  of  anv  other  African 
lake  or  river,  are  fond  of  crawling  out  of  the  water  during  the  daytime 
to  bask  in  the  sun  and  digest  their  food  in  this  pleasant  warmth.  They 
like  to  hoist  the  head  and  fore-limbs  above  the  rest  of  the  bodv,  and 
frequently  assume  an  attitude  exactlv  like  that  depicted  in  my  coloured 
illustration.  TIk^  crocodile  has  j)robably  no  more  real  humour  in  him 
than  a  sea  anenione,  and  yet  to  our  eyes  nature  has  mingled  with  his 
ferocious  asjiect  a  hypocritical  leer  which  suggests  false  sentiment  and 
*' crocodiles'  tears."  The  peculiar  scoop  of  the  under  jaw  at  its  junction 
with  the  upp(M*  jaw,  the  grinning  teeth,  and  the  ])lacidly  closed  eyelids 
suggest  the  foolish  smile  which  might  pass  over  the  face  of  a  sleeping 
drunkard,  as  though  this  creature  in  its  reptilian  slumber  was  dreaming 
of  some  unusually  toothsome  human  whose  tender  body  it  has  recently 
chaniped  with  gusto.  I  have  sometimes  seen  through  a  field-glass  the 
most    ridiculous    and    incongruous    spectacle    of    sleeping    crocodiles,    each 
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the  breeding  season)  or  to  the  puff-adder.  The  dreadful  viper,  or  puff- 
adder,  which  bears  the  scientific  name  of  Bids  ga6oni<a,  is  very  common 
in  Uganda,  and  its  bite  is  })erha|>s  more  rapidly  and  surely  fatal  than 
that  of  anv  other  venomous  snake.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  a  creature  of  aggressive  malice,  and  is  so  far  sluggish  that  the  s|>ecimen 
from  which  this  |>ainting  was  made  was  kept  by  me  in  captivity  for  some 
time  with  very  little  objection  on  its  i^art.  It  used  occasionally  to  escai>e, 
and  would  then  allow  itself  to  be  picked  up  and  brought  back  by  the 
neoro  servants  without  any  attempt  at  biting.  In  the  cage  where  it  lived, 
however,  were  three  enormous  pythons,  and  the  pythons  used  to  annoy  it 
by  rolling  their  huge  bulk  over  its  body.  When  they  were  i>articularly 
exa>j>erating,  it  would  turn  and  bite  them,  and  a  bite  with  its  formidable 
fangs  would  be  followed  by  the  spurting  forth  of  two  little  streams  of 
blood.  Nevertheless,  the  death  of  the  pvthons  did  not  follow  as  instan- 
taneouslv  as  we  knew  would  have  been  the  case  with  warmer-blooded 
creatures;  they  only  became  ill,  and  lingered  for  two  days  before  they 
finallv  died. 

The  coloration  of  this  puff-adder  is  i>erhaps  more  vivid  and  beautiful 
than  in.  any  other  snake.  It  is  like  a  carpet  |>atteni  of  alternate  black, 
greenish  yellow,  mauve,  and  buff;  while  by  the  inflation  of  the  body 
white  edges  to  the  scales  are  often  shown.  J?oon  after  death  these  colours 
fade  away  completely  and  the  dry  skin  gives  no  idea  of  the  blooming 
tints  of  the  live  animal.  I  write  **  blooming,''  because  the  beauty  of  these 
colours  is  enhanced  by  a  delicate  bloom  which  ap^)ears  on  the  scales,  and 
which  softens  the  tints  so  that  the  whole  design  might  have  been  painted 
on  velvet. 

I^rge  pythons  are  very  common,  especially  in  Uganda  proper.  They 
eat  l>easts  from  a  goat  to  a  rat  in  size,  and  even  condescend  to  devour 
frogs  and  toads.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  seem  to  attack  human  beings,  and 
the  natives  have  little  dread  of  them,  often  putting  their  hands  into  the 
hole  where  the  python  takes  refuge  and  dragging  out  the  unwilling 
snake.  I  kept  a  number  of  these  snakes  in  captivity  for  about  a  \ear, 
and  some  of  them  became  quite  tame.  The  longest  python  we  measured 
reached  to  nearlv  seventeen  feet. 

Among  fish  may  specially  be  noted  the  *'maml>a''  of  the  Baganda,  the 
Pi'ofoptrrft^,  or  lung-fish.  This  animal  is  very  abundant  in  the  waters 
of  the  Victoria  Nvanza.  To  those  to  whom  it  is  not  a  totem  the  flesh 
ap|>ears  very  succulent  and  nourishing,  but  the  Protopterus  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  fishermen.  It  has  shaq>  teeth,  which  are  rt^ally  ^errated 
ridges  of  bone,  and  with  these  it  inflicts  very  severe  bites.  Moreover,  it 
will    take   the   offensive   quite   readily.     Some   of  these   mud-fish   grow  to 
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a  length  of  five  feet.  Their  habits  are  well  described  in  Mr.  Boulenger's 
book  on  "The  Fishes  of  the  Congo  Basin."  A  list  of  the  known  fish  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  of  other  parts  of  the  Protectorate  is  given  by 
this  gentleman  in  an  appendix.  The  fish  of  Uganda  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  tropical  Nile,  though  of  course  not  without  close  affinities 
to  the  fish  of  the  Congo  basin,  inasmuch  as  only  a  few  miles  of  forest 
separate  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Nile  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo. 


The  fresh- water  crabs  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
even  to  the  tiny  mountain  streams,  all  ap[>arently  belong  to  the  same  genus 
(Telphitsa).  Scorpions,  solifugce,  spiders,  and  ticks  are  of  course  abundant, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  offer  no  species  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  Nephila 
sjjiders  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  If  one  of  them  were  placed  on  a  page 
of  this  book,  its  legs  would  extend  to  the  extremities  of  the  page.  One  of 
these  {Nephila  IvjCasii)  weaves  webs  that  must  be  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  silk  of  the  web  is  a  pale  gold  in  colour,  and  gives  a 
beautiful  effect  when  the  sun  strikes  it.  This  Nephila  is  illustrated  by 
a  coloured  drawing  done  by  Mr.  Doggett.  Another  s]^)ecies  of  spider 
constructs  cobwebs  that  are  so  dense  as  to  be  opaque.  These  spiders 
evidentlv  live  in  colonies,  and  cover  the  bushes  all  round  about  with 
festoons  of  thick  grey  cobwebs  so  as  to  hide  most  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  It  is  most  disagreeable  to  stumble  by  accident  into  one  of 
these  spider  coloniej^  and  emerge  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  thick, 
clinging  cobwebs  that  are  strewn  with  the  remains  of  the  spiders'  feast**. 
Ticks  abound  in  the  long  grass,  and  constitute  a  j)erfect  plague  amongst 
domestic  animals.  I  do  not  remember,  however,  having  encountered  or 
heard  of  that  poisonous  tick  which  is  well  known  on  the  Zambezi,  and 
whose  bite  is  so  venomous  as  to  induce  fever. 

As  regards  insects,  much  of  the*  hitter  complaint  which  the  author  of 
this  book  wrote  in  his  work  on  British  Central  Africa  might  be  repeated 
in  regard  to  Uganda.  The  butterflies — especially  in  the  forested  regions — 
are  certainlv  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  there  are  enormous  moths 
exquisitely  coloured  in  shades  of  pink  and  grey  and  lemon-white,  and 
measuring  perhaps  s-ix  inches  across  the  wings.  But  the  caterpillars  of 
these  large  moths — though  equally  beautiful  objects,  being  covered  with 
golden,  amber,  or  orange  plush  half  an  inch  in  depth — are  creatures  which 
should  not  be  incautiously  handled,  as  these  plush-like  hairs  can  inflict  a 
most  painful   sting,  causing  sometimes   severe  inflammation. 

Among  beetles  there  is  the  Goliath  beetle  of  West  Africa,  whose  colora- 
tion of  blackish  green  and  very  pale  pink  makes  him  a  striking  object 
on   the  forest  path. 


\ 
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The  jigger,  or  burrowing  flea,  has  reached  Uganda  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  in  its  migration  across  the  continent.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  this  i)est  was  becoming  very  serious,  as  numbers  of  the  natives  were 
permanently  lamed  by  its  attacks  on  their  feet,  or  even  lost  their  lives 
from  the  mortification  which  followed  jigger  wounds.  But,  as  in  British 
Central  Africa,  the  jigger  has  recently  decreased  in  numbers,  being 
apparently  kept  down  by  the  heavy  rainfall.  Europeans  who  take  reason- 
able care  of  themselves  scarcely  suffer  to  any  extent  from  its  attacks^ 
and  the  natives  are  now  becoming  very  adroit  and  careful  in  removing  the 
jigger  soon  after  this  little  female  flea  settles  herself  under  the  skin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Protectorate  has  been  visited  yearly  for  some 

time  past   by  ravaging  flocks  of  locusts.     These   do   not  seriously  damage 

the  well-forested  countries  that  are  covered  with   rich  vegetation,  but  they 

cause  positive  famines  in  the  drier  districts,  where  they  eat  up  food  crops. 

This  locust,  as  already  noted  in  the  book,  is  the  Pachytylna  viigratorioides 

of  the    Sahara    Desert    and   Arabia.      Increase    of  jiopulation    and    human 

settlement   over  the  whole  country  is  the  only  sure  way  of  counteracting 

the  attacks  of  these  locusts,  unless  they  are  exterminated  in  their  original 

home,  the  desert  regions  in  the  northern   half  of  Africa.*     If  a  country  is 

densely  populated,  however,  the    noise  made  by  the    people  distracts    the 

locusts  and  drives  them  off.     Thev  mav  in  this  manner  be  skilfullv  driven 

towards  the  waters    of  some   considerable    lake,    like   one   of  the   Nyanzas. 

When  they  attempt  to  fly  across  a  large  sheet  of  water,  they  nearly  always 

fall   from  exhaustion    after  a  few  miles'  journey,  and   are  drowned    in  the 

waters    of  the    lake.      This    fact   has    made   such    an    impression    on    the 

natives   of  Uganda  that  the  Albert  Edward  and  Albert   Nyanzas  are  each 

called    the   Killer   of  Locusts   (Luta  Nzige  or  Muta  Nzige).     Moreover,  if 

steady  protection  is  accorded  to  all  the  larger  insect-eating  birds,  and  to 

hawks,   kites,  storks,   and  cranes,  a  hundred   agencies  will  exist    by  which 

quantities  of  these  abominable  insects  may  be  devoured. 

In  all  the  country  below  7,000  feet  in  altitude  termites  ("  white  ants") 
of  several  different  genera  are  }>resent,  and  the  termite  hill  is  one  of  the 
commonest  objects  in  all  Uganda  landscapes.  The  extraordinary  ant-hills 
which  are  raised  in  the  Baringo  and  Kudolf  Districts  I  have  already 
illustrated.  In  many  countries  the  surface  of  the  prairie-land  is  dotted 
with  innumerable  mounds  which  are  all  raised  by  termites,  and  give  the 
earth's  skin  the  appearance  of  being  pimpled. 

Mantises  and  stick  insects,  cockroaches,  and  crickets  are  to  the  full 
«i8  wonderful  and  repulsive  in  their  (h^velopments  as  elsewhere  in  Africa. 
The    stick    insects    may    reach    quite    twelve    inches    in  .length,    and   their 

•  Where  exi)eriments,  similar  to    those  made  in    Natal,  of  inoculating   captured 
iinsects  with  a  fungoid  disease,  might  well  be  tried. 


resemblance  to  stalks  of 
grass  is  amazing.  If 
tliey  only  had  the  sense 
not  to  move  their  legs, 
their  presence  would 
never  be  detected  by  man 
or  bird.  Several  mantises 
are  ]iainted  with  beauti- 
ful pink  eye«,  like  the 
ocellus  in  a  i>eacock'8 
tail,  on  the  hacks  of 
their  wings.  One  or 
asa.  A  MANTia  iNsBCT  two  cockroaches  develop 

wing-cases  of  mauve 
and  yellow,  but  nevertheless  have  all  the  rep  nisi  ven  ess  of  their  kind. 
Some  of  the  crickets  are  enough  to  make  a  sensitive  person  swoon 
witli  horror  at  the  sight  of  their  enormous  fat  bellies  and  huge  square 
heads. 

Wild  honey  Itees  are  presumably  present  throughout  the  Protectorate. 
There  are  many  large  solitary  carpenter  liees,  one  or  two  specimens  of 
which  produce  really  handsome  insects.  There  is  one  very  large  bee  of 
this  "solitary"  kind  which  is  abundantly  met  with  in  the  well-wooded 
regions  of  the  Protectorate  where  there  are  plenty  of  flowers.  This 
creature  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  smallest  bird,  and  its  body  is  covered  all 
over  with  golden  plush.  Wasps  of  many  kinds  are  met  with,  but  though 
they  are  armed  with  [>owerful  stings  they  very  seldom  take  the  offensive. 
The  mason  wasp  makes  itself  rather  a  nuimnce  if  one  lives  in  a  bouse, 
Itecause  it  is  constantly  making  clay  nests  on  the  backs  of  one's  books 
or  wall  ornaments  and  stuffing  them  with  moribund  grubs  and  caterpillars. 
In  addition  to  this  habit,  the  mason  wasp,  when  he,  or  rather  she,  visits 
your  dwelling,  makes  snch  a  fidgety  Ixwming  and  buzzing  that  you  are 
compelled  to  take  notice  of  her  proceedings  and  flick  at  her  with  napkins 
and  handkerchiefs. 

Ants,  of  course,  are  found  in  legions,  except  on  the  cold  plateaux.  There 
is  the  tiny  kind  which  gets  into  one's  sugar  and  biscuits;  there  is  a  fierce 
black  ant  in  the  forests  and  a  red  tree  ant  (both  of  which  bite  with  great 
ferocity  and  attack  one  unprovoked);  and  there  is  one  ant,  a  large  one, 
living  in  twos  and  threes,  which  is  worse  than  all  the  other  ants  put 
together,  for  it  produces  Ihe  most  appalling  stench,  especially  after  rain  has 
fallen.  If  by  accident  yon  tread  on  one  of  these  ants  and  crush  it,  the 
smell  which  results  is  so  skunk-like  that  you  are  obliged  to  avoid  the 
locality  where  the  deed  has  taken  place   for  some   hours  unless  you   want 
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to   be   fairly    sickened.     The   smell  resembles   that   of  foul   drains  or  of  a 
decaying  corpse. 

As  regards  the  Diptera,  the  house-fly  is  a  nuisance  in  all  the  cattle- 
keeping  countries.  There  are  gad-flies  and  horse-flies  of  large  size  which 
probe  horse  and  man  with  their  long  probosces,  draw  blood,  and  cause 
violent  irritation.  There  is  another  flv  which,  as  in  British  Central  Africa, 
inserts  its  eggs  in  the  human  skin,  and  these  eggs  duly  produce  grubs 
at  the  bottom  of  a  terrific  boil.  If  unattended  to,  the  grub  when  he  is 
suflBciently  large  emerges  himself  from  the  top  of  the  lx)il  and  turns  into 
a  pupa.  He  is,  however,  generally  squeezed  out  by  the  enraged  European 
or  native  liefore  he  is  ready  to  go. 

Several  kinds  of  mosquito  are  present,    including   two  or   more   of  the 
Anopheles  genus.     This,   as  my   readers    are  now   aware,    is    the    kind    of 
mosquito  which  transmits    the    germs  of   malarial    fever   either   from    the 
blood    of  persons  infected   or,   as  I  sometimes   think,    from    marsh   water, 
mosquitoes  being  very  fond  of  drinking.     Midges  and  sand-flies  are  trouble- 
some in  some  places,  especially  near  forest  and   river  banks,  or  on    moist 
hillsides.      One   of  these   midges   is    rather   large   and    has   a  black  lx)dy. 
It  draws  a  little  bead  of  blood  to  the  surface  as  it  probes  the  skin.     This 
Abominable  little  pest  is  particularly  characteristic  of  West  Africa,  but  it 
is   found  in  the  District  of  Busoga  and  in  the  forested  regions  of  Uganda 
«ind  Toro.      From  the   waters  of   Lake  Victoria,    as  from   those  of  Nvasa, 
i-ise  up  clouds  of  kungu  flies,  which   are   also   a   minute    species  of  gnat. 
The  kungu  fly  has  a  soft  little   body,  scarcely  as  large   as  that  of  a  flea, 
"^"ith    gauzy  wings.     During  the  rainy  season   (generally)  this  gnat,  which 
lias   been   hat<;hed  in  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake,  rises  from    the   water 
in    clouds    of  millions,    one    might   almost    say    billions.      Minute   as   the 
oreature   is,  it   leaves   the  waters   of  the    lake   in    such   numbers  that    its 
rnasses  are   mistaken,  when    seen  from  a   distance,  for  veritable  cloudlets. 
^\^hen  the  wind  drives  these  creatures  upon  you,  they  will  drift  in  througli 
your  house  or  tent  until  they  cover  floor,  furniture,  dinner,  and  documents 
with  a  thin    layer   of  pale   yellow  insect  atoms,   not  unlike  the  aphis  in 
appearance.      The   natives  of  Uganda,  as  of  Nyasaland,   collect  these   flies 
by  means  of  mat  screens,  brush  them   up,  mash   them  up  into  cakes,  fry 
them,  and  eat  them  with  gusto.     It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  natives  of  all    parts  of  the   Uganda  Protectorate   eat  the    flying 
termites  (*' white  ants")  with  enjoyment. 

Flies  of  the  genera  Glossina  (a  genus  of  which  the  tse-tse  is  a  member) 
exist  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  They  have  been  caught  there  by  ^Ir 
Jackson  and  myself,  not  to  mention  many  other  collectors.  But  eithei 
the  true  tse-tse  is  absent  from  all  parts  of  the  Protectorate  or  it  is  imable 
to  obtain  there  the  germs  of  fever  which  it    is  the  agent   iu    introducing 
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to  x\^  hWA  of  bfjT^f^f^.  csMXxUr.  and  ocL^r  bea*ti^.     Thi*  i*  a  T«ir  fafHinate 
<fjrcurfj*it>aD^'*--  a-  it  remov4fe?»  a  ^erioo?  LiDdrauee  Id  tb€*  mar  of  i^arm^  hve- 

KaTtf.-v</riu»  ik4  diflfering  id  a|*|i€4raDee  from  tLose  found  in  England 
ar^  }/r<— ^Tjt  in  tL*r  •</il  of  Uganda,  but  thf-  worm  ela?s>  i-  most  nc^aHj 
r^j>r*—^rjt*-rfi  iu  th^  ♦rye*  of  uni^rif-ntific  iieo|ile  V»y  two  remarkable  lbnn> — 
H^iJi/fiuia.  an  f^rtJi-worrfi  •om^^tiine*  twelvf^  incbe-  id  lengtb,  tbick,  and 
of  a  \m^\xX  vf nlit<rr-bla^ :  and  Dfttialoid.  or  tape-wonn<.  Tbc-^e  la*4>named« 
a»  A.'^'wu^r**  \u  Africa,  dev*-lop  in  tbf  int^-stines  of  mamma]>,  biid*,  and 
largf  JD-^rt*.  and  may  attain  to  a  eorj>ideral»le  lengfth.  |jierbap>  two  feet. 
Id  th«-  Nil*-  ProviDce,  «f>|;ecially,  tbe  tape  or  tjoinea  worm  i*  mocb 
c*>mplain*-d  of  hy  the  native^,  wbo  take  it*  germs  into  tbeir  intestine^  by 
dri nkiDg  iffjpur*-  water.  5fmall  leecbe*  are  found  in  >ome  of  tbe  mar5be>, 
but  tliey  are  u(A  a«  voraciou-  as  in  tropical  Asia. 

It  rnay  \tf:  useful  if  at  this  *?tage  in  the  book  I  say  a  few  words  on  the 
feubject  of  the  ^hootiDg  of  big  game  within  the  limits  of  tbe  Uganda 
Protz-ctorate.  Tfie  Foreign  Office  and  the  Administration  of  the  Protectorate 
ar**  lieconiing  more  and  more  averse  to  the  mere  shooting  of  wild  beasts 
and  birds  for  shooting's  ^ake.  The  killing  of  beasts  of  prey  or  noxioas 
reptile«  remain?'  without  any  restrictions  except  in  regard  to  the  rarer  cats 
and  the  jackal.  The  chimjianzee  and  the  c-olobus  monkeys  are  partially 
protect «'d  ;  k>  are  the  rhinoceros,  the  zebra,  and  most  of  tbe  antelopes; 
while  th»'  female  or  young  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  okapi  (added  snb- 
fe^^uently;,  the  mountain  zebra,  wild  ass,  g^u,  eland,  buffalo,  Speke's 
tragelaph,  and  many  of  the  rarer  and  more  remarkable  birds  receive 
absiilute  protection,  ancl  can  only  be  killed  under  special  licence,  which 
h'ceiicf,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  never  be  granted  to  mere  trophy- 
hunters,  but  only  to  scientific  collectors,  sent  out  properly  accredited  to 
obtain  a  liinite<l  number  of  s|>ecimens  for  imjjortant  museums  which  are 
public  institutions. 

It  is  ho|)ed  by  the  Hriti.-h  (government  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
restrictions  on  the  ne<-dless  killing  of  African  wild  creatures  may  result  in 
their  pres«'rvation  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of  the  Euroj>ean  or  tbe 
Negro.  The  measure  instituted  may  even  tend  towards  the  marked  increase 
within  the  game  reserves  of  birds*  and  beasts.  Should  their  multiplication 
ever  tend  to  the  overcrowding  of  these  reserves,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
thin  them  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  these  occasions 
efforts  will  Ixt  made  to  capture  living  specimens  for  exhibition  in  tbe 
zrx>logical    gardens   of   the    world.      Indeed,    the    sale   of   birds    and   beasts 
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under  these  couditious  might  be  a  not  despicable  item  in  the  revenues  of 
the  Protectorate. 

The  more  imjx)rtaut    clauses   of  the  Game    Regulations   at    present    in 
force  iu  the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  the  following: — 

Pre^irrvaU'om  of  (r^mf. 

1.  In  these  rejnilations  : — 

"Hunt,  kill,  or  caipture"  means  hunting,  killing,  or  capturing  by  any  methoii,  and 
include^  every  attempt  to  kill  or  capture.     **  Hunting  "  include*  molesting. 

**  (ianie  "  means  anv  animal  mentioned  in  anv  of  the  schedules. 

**  Public  •>t!ioer  *  means  a  Eura|>ean  otlicer  in  the  public  serxice  of  the  Uganda  or 
East  Afrioa  Pnneotorates,  or  the  su|>erior  establishment  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 

*  Native  "  means  anv  native  of  Africa,  not  l^eing  of  European  or  American  race 
or  ]«a rentage. 

**  Settler"  means  a  person  for  the  time  l>eing  resident  in  the  Pn>tectorate  not  l^eing 
a  public  ofliivr  or  a  native,  and  includes  a  trader. 

*  S|x>rtsman  "  means  a   iH?rson  who  visits  the   Protectorate  wholly  or  |iartly  for 
si¥>rting  j»ur|»i^ses,  not  Wing  a  public  officer,  or  settler,  or  native. 

•*  Collector "  means  the  princifwil  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a  *iistrict  of  the 
Pn»tectorate. 


:i.  No  iKTMni,  unless  he  is  authorised  by  a  special  licence  in  that  behalf,  shall  hunt, 
kill,  or  t^piure  any  of  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  first  scheilule. 

3.  No  |KTM>n,  unless  he  is  so  authorised  by  a  s|)ecial  licence  under  these  regida- 
tions.  >hall  hunt.  kill,  or  capture  any  animal  of  the  kinds  mentioned  in  the  second 
scheilule  if  tlu-  animal  K*  (^i)  immature,  or  {h)  a  female  accom^iaiiied  by  its  young. 

4.  No  jKrM>n,  unless  he  is  authorised  under  these  regulations,  shall  hunt,  kill,  or 
capture  any  animal  mentioneti  in  the  thini  scheiiule. 

."».  The  Conunissioner  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  Proclamation,  declare  that  the  name 
of  any  sj^ines,  variety,  or  sex  of  animal  (whether  l>east  or  bird),  not  mentioned  in  any 
schedule  hereto,  shall  be  addeil  to  a  particular  schedule,  or  that  the  name  of  any 
species  or  variety  mentioneti  or  included  in  one  schedule  sliall  Ix?  transferred  to  another 
schedule,  and,  if  he  thinks  fit,  apply  such  declaration  to  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate 
or  restrict  it  to  any  district  or  districts  in  which  he  thinks  it  expetiient  that  the  animal 
should  W  J  protected. 

6.  No  i»erson  shall  within  the  IVotcctorate  sell,  or  purchase,  or  offer  or  ex|H>se 
for  sale,  any  ostrich  eggs,  or  any  hea<l,  horns,  skin,  feathers,  or  flesh  of  any  animal 
mentioned!  in  any  of  the  s<»hedules,  unless  such  ostrich  or  animal  shall  have  been  kept 
in  a  domesticated  state,  and  no  such  j>erson  shall  knowingly  store,  |iack,  convey,  or 
export  any  jiart  of  any  animal  which  he  has  reason  to  beUeve  has  been  killed  or  cajitured 
in  contravention  of  these  regulations. 

7.  If  any  j»ersi>n  attempts  to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  within  the  Protectorate,  or 
to  ex|K)rt  from  the  Protectorate,  any  female  elephant's  tusk  or  any  male  elephant's  tusk 
weighing  less  than  11  lbs.,  or  any  pieces  of  ivorj'  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
formed  |iart  of  a  female  elephant's  tusk  or  of  a  male  elephant's  tusk  under  II  lbs.  in 
weight,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  these  regulations,  and  the  tusks  or  parts 
of  a  tusk  shall  l>e  contiscated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Protectorate. 
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8.  No  person  shall  use  any  poison,  or,  without  a  special  licence,  any  dynamite  or 
other  explosive  for  the  killing  or  taking  of  any  fish. 

9.  Where  it  appears  to  the  Commissioner  that  any  method  used  for  killing  or 
capturing  animals  or  fish  is  unduly  destructive,  he  may,  by  Proclamation,  prohibit 
such  method  or  ])rescribe  the  conditions  under  which  any  method  may  be  used, 
and  if  any  person  uses  any  method  so  prohibited,  or  uses  any  method  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  conditions  so  jirescribed,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  for 
a  breach  of  these  regulations. 

10.  Save  as  provided  by  these  regulations,  or  by  any  Proclamation  under  these 
regulations,  any  person  may  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  any  animal  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  schedules,  or  any  fish. 

Game  Rese^'ves. 

11.  The  area  described  in  the  fifth  schedule  hereto  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
game  reserves. 

The  Commissioner,  with  the  api)roval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may,  by 
Proclamation,  declare  any  other  j)ortion  of  the  Protectorate  to  be  a  game  reserve, 
and  may  define  or  alter  the  limits  of  any  game  reserve,  and  these  regulations  shall 
apply  to  every  such  game  reserve. 

Save  as  provided  in  the  regulations  or  by  any  such  Proclamation,  any  person 
who,  unless  he  is  authorised  by  a  special  licence,  hunts,  kills,  or  captures  any  animal 
whatever  in  a  game  reserve,  or  is  found  within  a  game  reserve  under  circumstances 
showing  that  he  was  unlawfully  in  j)ursuit  of  any  animal,  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  these  regulations. 

Licences  to  Eurojyeans^  eU. 

12.  The  following  licences  may  be  granted  by  the  Commissioner,  collector,  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Commissioner,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(1)  A  sportsman's  licence  ; 

(si)  A  public  officer's  licence  ;  and 

(3)  A  settler's  licence. 

The  following  fees  shall  be  j)aid  for  licences,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  sportsman's 
licence  7r)0  rupees,  and  for  a  public  officer's  or  a  settler's  licence  150  rupees. 

Every  licence  shall  be  in  force  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  issue  ;  provided 
that  a  public  officer  s  licence  may  be  granted  for  a  single  period  of  fourteen  consecutive 
days  in  one  year  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  30  rupees. 

Every  licence  shall  bear  in  full  the  name  of  the  i)erson  to  whom  it  is  granted,  the 
date  of  issue,  the  period  of  its  duration,  and  the  signature  of  the  Commissioner, 
collector,  or  other  j)erson  authorised  to  grant  licences. 

The  applicant  for  a  licence  may  be  recjuired  to  give  security  by  bond  or  deposit^ 
not  exceeding  2,000  rui)ees,  for  his  com]>liance  with  these  regulations,  and  with  the 
additional  conditions  (if  any)  contained  in  his  licence. 

A  licence  is  not  transferable. 

Every  licence  must  be  produced  when  called  for  by  any  officer  of  the  Protectorate 
Government,  or  by  any  officer  of  the  Uganda  Railway  specially  authorised  for  the 
purpose  in  writing  by  the  Commissioner. 

In  granting  licences  under  these  regulations  a  collector,  or  any  person  authorised 
to  grant  licences,  shall  observe  any  general  or  particular  instructions  of  the 
Commissioner. 

13.  A  sportsman's  licence  and  a  jiublic  officer's  licence,  respectively,  authorise  the 
holder  to  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  animals  of  any  of  the  species  mentioned  in  the  third 
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schedule,  but  unless  the  liivnce  otherwise  proviileis  not  more  than  the  number  of  each 
species  fixeti  by  the  j^eeond  column  of  tliat  schedule. 

The  hokier  of  a  sport^nuin  s  or  public  officer's  licence  granted  un<ier  these 
regulations  may,  by  the  licence,  W  authoriseii  to  kill  or  capture  additional  animals 
of  any  such  species  on  |<kyment  of  such  atlditional  fees  as  may  l»e  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

14.  A  settler's  lict- nee  authorises  the  hokier  to  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  animals  of  the 
species  and  to  the  number  mentioned  in  the  fourth  schedule  only. 

l\  A  public  officer's  licence  shall  not  be  granted  exce|>t  to  a  public  officer,  and 
a  settler's  licence  shall  not  be  granted  except  to  a  settler  :  but  a  sportsman's  licence 
may  W  granteil  to  a  settler. 

16-  When  a  licence  similar  to  a  public  officers  licence  umier  these  regulations 
has  l»een  granteil  in  the  East  Africa  Pnuectorate,  that  licence  shall  anthi^se  the 
hokier  to  hunt,  kill,  or  ca|>ture  game  in  the  I'gamia  Protectorate,  in  all  res|*ccts  as 
if  the  licence  ha*!  Iviu  >:rani<rd  in  the  I'gamia  FrxHectoraie,  providetl  that  such 
licence  shall  be  first  endorse*!  by  a  collector  or  other  authorised  officer  of  the  I'gamla 
Prxnectorate.  Fn.»vidi*d,  also,  that  any  authority  to  kill  or  capUure  additional 
animals,  or  any  animals  not  i^miitted  uiuler  the  corTes|K»nding  I'ganda  licence,  shall 
be  void. 

17.  Where  it  appi^^r>  prx>|>er  to  the  Commissioner  for  scientific  or  administrative 
reasons,  he  may  gram  a  sjHHMal  licence  to  any  j^rson  to  kill  or  capture  animals  of  any 
one  or  more  >|»tvies  mentioned!  in  any  of  the  scheilules,  t>r  to  kill,  hunt,  or  capture,  in 
a  game  reserve  s|*einfiei!,  l>oasis  or  bir\!s  of  prey,  or  other  animals  whi^se  |»resence  is 
detrimcnial  to  the  purposes  of  the  game  reserve,  or,  in  ^^irticular  cases,  to  kill  or 
ca(>tiue,  as  the  case  may  l»e,  in  a  game  reserve,  an  animal  or  animals  of  any  one  or 
more  sjx-cies  mentionet!  in  the  s<*hei!ules. 

A  sj^ei^ial  licen\*e  shall  l»e  subject  to  >uch  conditions  as  to  fees  and  security  lif  any  V. 
number,  sex.  and  age  of  s|Hxnnu  ns.  district  and  seasi.>n  for  hunting,  am!  other  matters  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe,  and  in  the  Uganda  Railway  zone^  whether  indudei! 
in  a  game  reserve  or  not,  it  sh:ill  l>e  lawful  to  kill  or  ca|»ture  any  beast  of  prey. 

Where  the  colkvior,  or  assistant  collector,  or  other  Eurof^ean  officer  of  the 
Pnotectoraie  liovernment,  in  a  district  comprising  a  game  reserve,  is  the  holder  of  a 
public  officers  liivnco,  the  Commissioner  may  grant  a  special  licence  authorising  the 
officer  to  hunt,  kill,  or  csipture,  in  the  game  reserve,  such  animals  as  may  be  allowed  by 
his  public  offii^r's  liivnce. 

Save  as  aforesaid,  the  holder  of  a  s|iecial  licence  shall  be  subject  to  the  general 
piwision>  of  these  reflations,  and  to  the  provisions  relating  to  holders  of  licences. 

15.  Every  licence- hokier  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  animals  killed  or  captured  by 
him  in  the  form  s|iecifie*l  in  the  seventh  schedule. 

The  raster  shall  l>e  submittei!  as  often  as  convenient,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
once  in  three  months  ii»  the  nesir\*si  collector  or  assistant  cv^llector,  who  shall  c^>unter- 
sign  the  entries  up  to  date. 

Any  |ierson  authorisei!  to  grant  licences  may  at  any  time  call  upon  any  licence- 
holder  to  pnxlui^e  his  register  for  inspection. 

Every  |vrson  holding  a  s|ki>rtsman's  licence  shall  likewise  before  leaving  the 
Protectorate  submit  his  register  to  the  IVputy  Commissioner. 

If  any  holder  of  a  licence  fails  to  keep  his  register  truly,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  these  regidations. 

19.  The  Comnii>sioner  may  revoke  any  licence  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
holder  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  these  regulations^  or  of  his  licence,  or  has  connived 
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with  any  other  person  in  any  such  breach,  or  that  in  any  matters  in  relation  thereto  he 
has  acted  otherwise  than  in  good  faith. 

20.  The  Commissioner  may  at  his  discretion  direct  that  a  licence  under  these- 
regulations  shall  be  refused  to  any  applicant. 

21.  Any  person  whose  hcence  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  may  obtain  a  fresh  licence 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  fee 
paid  for  the  licence  so  lost  or  destroyed. 

22.  Any  licence  granted  under  these  regulations  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to- 
hunt,  kill,  or  capture  any  animal,  or  to  tresi)ass  upon  private  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  occupier. 

23.  Any  person  who,  after  having  killed  or  captured  animals  to  the  number  and  of 
the  species  authorised  by  his  licence,  proceeds  to  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  any  animals 
which  he  is  not  authorised  to  kill  or  capture,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  these 
regulations  and  punishable  accordingly. 

24.  Persons  in  the  employment  of  holders  of  licences  may,  without  licence,  assist 
such  holders  of  licences  in  hunting  animals,  but  shall  not  use  firearms. 

The  holder  of  a  siK)rtsman's  or  public  officer's  licence  while  engaged  in  hunting 
animals  mentioned  in  the  schedules  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  more  than  one  person 
provided  with  a  settler's  or  native's  licence. 

In  any  case  of  a  breach  of  this  Regulation,  the  licence  of  every  licence-holder 
concerned  in  the  breach  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  such  licence-holder  shall  be" 
guilty  of  an  oftence. 

25.  The  Commissioner,  or  any  person  authorised  by  him  in  that  behalf,  may  at 
his  discretion  require  any  person  importing  firearms  or  ammunition  that  may  be  used 
by  such  person  for  the  purposes  of  killing  game  or  other  animals  to  take  out  a  settler's^ 
licence  under  these  regulations,  and  may  refuse  to  allow  the  firearms  or  ammunition 
to  be  taken  from  the  public  warehouse  until  such  licence  is  taken  out.  Save  as. 
aforesaid,  nothing  in  these  regulations  shall  affect  the  regulations  of  the  Uganda 
Firearms  Ilegulations,  1896. 


Leffcd  Procedure. 

28.  Where  any  public  officer  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  thinks  it  expedient 
for  the  purposes  of  verifying  the  register  of  a  licence-holder,  or  suspects  that  any  |)erson 
has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  these  regulations,  he  may  ins])ect  and  search,  or  authorise 
any  subordinate  officer  to  inspect  and  search,  any  baggage,  packages,  waggons,  tenUs 
building,  or  caravan  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  such  person,  or  his  agent,  and 
if  the  officer  finds  any  hea<^ls,  tusks,  skins,  or  other  remains  of  animals  appearing  to 
have  been  killed,  or  any  live  animals  appearing  to  have  been  captured,  in  contravention 
of  these  regulations,  he  shall  seize  and  take  the  same  before  a  magistrate  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

29.  Any  person  who  hunts,  kills,  or  captures  any  animal  in  contravention  of  these 
regulations,  or  otherwise  commits  any  breach  of  these  regulations,  shall,  on  conviction,, 
be  liable  to  a  fine  which  which  may  extend  to  1,000  rupees,  and,  where  the  offence 
relates  to  more  animals  than  two,  to  a  fine  in  respect  of  each  animal  which  may  extend 
to  500  rupees,  and  in  either  case  to  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  two  months> 
with  or  without  a  fine. 

In  all  cases  of  conviction,  any  heads,  horns,  tusks,  skins,  or  other  remains  of  animals 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  or  his  agent,  and  all  live  animals  captured  in 
contravention  of  these  regulations,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 
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If  the  i^erson  convicted  is  the  holder  of  a  licence,  his  licence  may  be  revoked  by 
the  Court. 

30.  Where  in  any  proceeding  under  these  regulations  any  fine  is  imposed,  the 
Court  may  award  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  half  the  total  fine  to  any  informer 
or  informers. 


SCHEDULES.* 

First  Schedule. 
Anuanh  not  to  bt  huntetl,  kiUni^  or  c«/*/iirrt/  byany  perwHy  fxctpi  under  Sfifcial  Licfnce^ 

1.  Okapi. 

2.  Giraffe. 

3.  Mountain  or  Grevy*s  Zebra. 

4.  Wild  Ass. 

r».  White-bearded,  brindled,  or  any  other  species  of  Gnu  {ConHOchort^sX 

6.  Eland  {Tatnrttm'ju^). 

7.  Buffalo. 

s.  Sjieke's  Tragelaph  {Lunnotra(fus  spekfi), 
IK  Elephant  (female  or  young). 

10.  Ostrich  (female  or  young). 

1 1 .  S<»cretar>-bird. 

\±  Vulture  (any  si>ecies). 

13.  Owls  (any  si>ecies». 

14.  Whale-headed  Stork  (Bai(eni'cfps  rfx). 

\'k  Saddle- billed  Stork  {Efikippiorhyncut  tenrgalftisis), 

!♦».  Crowned  Crane  {B<iiftinca\ 

17.  Marabou  Stork  (Lf/»tof}tilu*). 

15.  Egrets  or  White  Herons. 


Secx)xd  Schedule. 

Animah^  th^  females  of  which  nrt  not  to  be  hunter f^  killed^  or  captured  when  accom^tanied 
by  their  younff,  ami  the  ytmng  of  which  are  not  to  be  hunteii^  kilietl,  or  captured^ 
fxcefrt  under  Sjtecinl  Licence. 

1.  Rhinoceros. 

2.  Zebra  (other  than  the  Mountain  Zebra). 

3.  Chevrotain  {Dorcathenum), 

4.  All  Antelopes  or  Gazelles  not  mentioned  in  the  first  schedule. 

*  These  schedales  may  contain  the  names  of  some  species  or  varieties  not  found,  or  only 
occasionally  found,  in  Uganda. 
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Third  Schedule. 

Anirfialsy  liinited  nujubets  of  which  7Jiay  fje  kilUd  or  captured  uruier  a  SporUman's  or 

Puhh'c  Officer's  Licence. 


Kind. 


Number  allowed. 


1.  Elephant  (male) 

2.  Rhinoceros 

3.  MippoiK)tamus 

4.  Zebras  (other  than  tlie  Mountain  Zebra) 

5.  Antelopes  and  Gazelles — 

Class  A— 
Oryx  ((remsbuck  or  Beisa) 
Hipjyotragus  (8able  or  Roan) 
Strepsiceros  (Kudu)  . 

6.  Colobi  and  other  ifur-Monkeys 

7.  Aard  Varks  (Ori/ctefojnis) 

8.  Serval 

9.  Cheetah  {Cynaalurus) 

10.  Aard  Wolf  {Proteles) 

11.  Smaller  Monkeys,  of  each  species 

12.  Ostrich  (male  onlv)  . 

13.  Antelopes  and  Gazelles — 

Class  B— 
Any  species  other  than  those  in  Class  A 

14.  Chevrotains  {Darcatherium)    . 

15.  Wild  Pig,  of  each  species 

16.  Smaller  Cats     .... 

17.  Jackal 

18.  Chimpanzee      .... 


2 

10 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
10 
2 
2 
2 
2 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
1 


Fourth  Schedule. 
Animals,  limited  numbers  of  which  may  he  killed  or  captured  under  a  Settler's  Licence. 


Kind. 


Number  of 
Animals  aUowed. 


1.  Hippopotamus 

2.  (i.)     Wart-hog  (Phacochfjtrus). 

(ii.)    Bush- pig  (Potnm/)  chnerus  chcerojx)tamus) 
(iii.)  Senaar  Swine  (Sus  senaarensis) 

3.  The  following  Antelopes  and  Gazelles  only  :— 

(i.)  Grant's  Gazelle 

(ii.)  Thomson's  GazeUe      .        .        .        . 
(iii.)  Hartebeest  {Bubalis  and  Damaliscus) 
(iv.)  Impala  {^Epyceros)     .... 
(v.)  Reedbuck  {Cei^vicapra) 
(vi.)  Duiker  {Cephalophus) 
(vii.)  Klipsnringer  {Oreotragus)  . 
(viii.)  Steintuck  iPaphiceros) 
(ix.)  Waterbuck  (Cobus)     .... 
(x.)  Bushbuck  (Tragelaphics)    .        .        . 

4.  Serval  and  smaller  cats ;  jackal :  of  each  kind 


10 
10 
10 
10 


> 


5  animals  in  all  in  any 
calendar  month,  made 
up  of  animals  of  a  single 
species  or  of  several. 
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USTS  OF 

THE     FAUNA 

KNOWN  TO  EXIST  IN  THE   TERRITORIES    FORMING    THE    UGANDA 

PROTECTOR,\TE. 

BY   OFFICIALS   OF   THE    BRITISH    MCSEUM   iXATl'RAL    HISTORY^, 

Under  the  Pirectios  or  Pkopessor  E.  Rat  Lankester.  F.RS.. 

WITH    A    FEW    srPPLEMESTARY    NOTES    BY    SIR    HARRY    JOHNSTON. 


Ll^T  or  THE 

MAMMAl^<  KNOWN  TO  iXTUR  IN   THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE 

By  Olpfieud  Thomas 

The  following  H>t.  conipiletl  at  the  re*^«est  of  Sir  Harry  JobnstOD.  makes  no  (^netence 
at  Wing  a  critical  or  exhaustive  one,  as  the  mammals  of  Uganda  have  l^een  neither 
c\41e\^te\i  nor  workeii  out  enough  to  make  such  a  list  i^racticaUe.  The  names  hen^ 
given  are  thoi^e  of  the  si^ecies  obtained  and  i^^resented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Sir 
Harrv  himself,  bv  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  whose  valuable  collections  have  added  so 
immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  East  African  fauna,  by  Dr.  l>ooaldson  Smith, 
Mr.  li.  F.  Scott-Eiliot,  Dr.  W.  J.  Ansorge,  and  others.  su(>plemeiited  by  the  names  of 
tho>e  recortie^i  by  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann,  l>r.  Mat^^hie,  and  other  writets  on  the  subject. 
But  it  must  be  rej^eated  that  the  list  is  necessarily  very  incomplete,  especially  as 
such  km>wle«ige  as  we  do  i^^ssess  of  the  mammals  of  our  East  African  possessions  is 
largely  W^se^l  on  connections  made  just  outside  the  arm  now  treated  of,  so  that  the 
grv^ter  |xirt  of  the  s^iecimens  olHained  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  those  of  Jjotd  Delameie. 
Messrs  C  S.  Betton,  S.  I^  Hinde,  H.  J.  Mackiinler,  A.  R  Pertival,  and  others^  do  not 
lome  into  the  ct>unt, 

PWM.\TESw 

AmkMitT. 

H'.*mr'  .i^i/iiVfM  iftAi"f^  (^Hamites :  ISrgmy,  Bantu, 

Nilotic,  and  Masai  Negroes i 

AmiAnjf^.'fHiAecmf  fn>i/4»./yf<';^  ^A«ryVii/irr#Ai,  GigL   .  Johnston^  Neumann. 

P-tfHo  •/•>/iftrni,  Puch. Smith,  Johnston,  Nemnann. 

C>irtJC«f^'i*^  ftiernmM*.  Oud Nemnann,  Johnston. 

C*:iJ':Jjus  jm*i/«A«W,  Neum. Johnston,  Nemnann. 

( '.  iibj/fsimcHf  /k.i/iarnut.  Thos. IK^naldson  Smith. 

C  rifKriuonV,  Thos. Johnston. 

C.  n*foi»«>f>i/ii«.Pet Johnston. 

Ccmi/»#M<frii#  r9«ron'n\iis  cfmtraiis^  Neum.  Johnston,  Neumann. 

C.  ^'Amuih^  Matsch. Matschie^  Jackson,  Johnston. 

C.  ftM»MmH4\  Matsch. Matschie,  Scott -Elliot,  Johnst^Mi. 

C.  Utirtomlim^  GigL Donaldson  Smith. 

C.  m^jifciuty  Schl^ Smith,  Neumann. 

C  otiJemcHf Delme  Radcliffe;. 

GtMlatro  iiemiiiojH^  Flsch. Johnston. 

IFm'odicticms  potto] Whyte,  Johnston. 

Cheiroptera. 

Epinmojukoruf  fcAoemsts^  Rupp. Johnston. 

£.  mim.t^  Dobs. Jackson,  Ansoige. 

£.  jmsUimti.  Pet Newvuum. 
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Rousettus  straniineuSf  Geoff. 

B.  collaris.  111.   . 
Rhinoloj^htis\hildebrandti,  Pet. 
Hippodderus  caffer^  Cuv. 
Megademui  frons,  L. 
Nycteris  hispida,  Schieb. 
iT.  thebaica,  Geoff.     . 
Fipisttdlus  nanus,  Pet. 
F.  ktthlii  fiMcattis,  Thos. 
Glauconycteris  variegattts.  Tomes 
Scoto2>hilti8  nigrita,  Schr. . 
VespertUio  tenuipinnis.  Pet. 
Taphozous  niauritianus,  Geoff. 
Nyctiruyimis  lobatus,  Thos. 

Rhynchocyon  sttdUmanni,  Matsch. 
Macroscelides  pvlcher,  Thos. 
Crocidura  hedenborgi,  Sund,     . 

C.  doriana.  Dobs. 
Chrysochloris  sttthlmanni,  Matscb. 
Erinaceus  albiventits,  Wagn.     . 


Felis  leo,  Linn.  . 
F.  pardtiSy  Linn. 
F.  serval,  Schieb. 
F.  servcUinay  Og. 

F.  caligata,  Temni.    . 
F.caffra    . 
Cyncelw^tis  gutUitus,  Herrn. 
Protfles  crUtatus 
Hywna  circuta,  Erxl. 
Viverra  civetUiy  K 
Genetta  victoincB,  Thos. 

G.  jMirdinay  Geoff.     . 
Nandinia  binotatay  Gray 
Herjtestes  caffei\  Gni. . 
H.  gracilis,  Riipp. 
H.  galera,  Erxl. 
H.  albicanda,  Cuv.    . 
Helogale  undulata,  Pet. 
Canis  aditstus,  Sund. 
C.  mesomelas,  Schr.   . 
[C.  simensis?]    . 
Otocyon  viegalotis,  Desni. 
Lycaon  jnctus,  Temm. 
Lutra  cajyensisy  Schinz. 
L.  Ttiaculicollis,  Licht. 

PcfcilogaJe  alf/inucha] 
Mellivoi'a  ratel] 


Insectivora 


Carnivora. 


Attthority. 

Jackson. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Betton. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Ansorge. 

Elliot,  Ansorge. 

Johnston. 

Jackson 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Elliot,  Ansorge. 

Jackson. 

Stuhlmann. 
Delamere,  Johnston. 
Jackson. 
Ansorge. 
Stuhlmann. 
Johnston,  Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Neumann,  Johnston. 

Neumann,  Johnston. 

Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston,  Doggett. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Neumann. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Jackson. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Smith,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Betton. 

Johnston. 

Betton. 

Betton. 

Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 
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A  Tentative  List  of  the 
BIRDS   i)F  THE   UGANDA   PROTECTX)RATE. 

By  Charles  Chibb, 

OBDSB  Z.    STBUTKZOJrXFOBMBS. 

Family  STRrTHioxiD.*:. 

1.  SfrMfhi't  iHft.$intiCHs,  Neuni. 

i  .S.  ctm^ffi.<,  Linn.  [The  Xorth  African  ostrich  extends  si>uthward  to  Karamojo 
and  even  to  near  Baringo,  judging  from  two  live  specimens  seen  by  me  in  the 
|K>ssession  of  an  Arab  caravan,  and  one  killeii  by  Doggett  near  B:iringo. — H.  H.  J.J 


8mlM»rd«r  Phasimiii. 

Family  Phasiamd-c 


3.  /'niwctVf  wwjs  hufJjfinli^  Grant. 

4.  F.  strrjtiojJiorHs,  Grant 
.">.  /'  tjitinti,  Hartl. 

6.  F,  ktkui/uen-sis.  Grant, 

T.  F.  efifon^iK<t\  (irant, 

5.  F.  cfajtjterhmi\  Child r. 
9,  F.  *jftf(f^,  Cirant. 

10.  F.  ictrnfrhf/HcJius.  Heugl. 

11,  FhMtfnyinM.Cfkh. 
li  F,  fichuftti\  CaK 

13.  F,,h^ckMmu  Grtunt. 

1 4.  Ptrrm'ftes  cm  nthi  { Leach ) 

15.  F.  ru/ofHctus.  Reichen. 

16.  Coturmjc  coturtu'jc  {hmn.). 
IT.  C.  (ff^fxforju^\  Deleg. 

IR  Excaithctona  a* ia n-foni  {XerrX 

19.  Pttlopichi/s  t'wtcuf  (^Vieill.). 

2C».  P,  jloty net iF^  O rant. 


Family  Xl'mididje. 


21.  XumiJa  rrichtnoiri.  Grant 
2i  -V.  fifworrTfi',  Hartert. 

23.  X.  intennniia,  Neum. 

24.  A'.  jftilorhi/Hcha^  Licht. 

25.  Gyttera  pucheram'  (Hartl). 
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OBDEB  ZZZ.    EEICZPODZZ. 

Family  TuRNiciDit 

26.  Turnix  lepuraiia  (Smith). 

OBDEB  ZV.    PTEBOCZJDZDZFOBKE8. 

Family  Pteroclidid*. 

27.  Pteroclidurus  extcstus  (Temm.). 

28.  PtfTOclis  lichteiiBteini,  Temm. 

29.  P.  quadricinctusy  Temm. 

OBDEB  V.    COLUMBZFOBMES. 

Family  Treronidjc 

30.  Vinago  waalia  (Gm.). 

31.  V.  nudirostrisy  Swains. 

Family  Columbidal 

32.  Columba  guinea^  Linn. 

33.  (J,  longtrostris,  Reichen. 

34.  C  arqiiatrix,  Temm. 

35.  TurturcBna  sharj^,  Salvad. 

Family  Peristerid.*:. 

36.  Turtur  lugens  (Riipp.). 

37.  Streptopelia  semitorquata  (Riipp.). 

38.  S.  damarensis  (Finsch  it  Hartl.). 

39.  S.  ambigua  (Bocage). 

40.  Stigmatojjelta  senegcdensis  (Linn.). 

41.  (Ena  capensis  (Linn.). 

42.  Ty^mpanistria  tymjHinistria  (Temm.  k  Knip.). 

43.  Chalcoj^dia  afra  (Linn.). 


OBDEB  VZZ.    BALLZFOBME8. 

Family  RALLrOiE. 

44.  Crecopsis  egregia  (Peters). 

45.  Crex  crex  (Linn.). 

46.  Limnocorax  nigra  (Gm.). 

47.  Zaporida  parwi  (Scop.). 

48.  Sarothru7'a  pulchra  (J.  E.  Gray). 

49.  Gallinula  chloro])us  (Linn.). 

50.  Porjyhyrida  alleni  (Thomps.). 

5 1 .  Porjthyrio  porphyrio  ( I^i  n n. ). 

52.  Fvlica  cristata^  Gm. 
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OBDSB  YZn.    POBZCSFSDZDZFOBMBS. 


Family  Podicipedid.*. 


^53.  Lop/uethyia  crista  ta  (^Linn.X 
54.  Podiciftff  caftensi'sy  Salvad. 


Family  Larid^ 

55.  HyiirochelidnH  /<»iico/*/«ti  ^feisn.  «fc  Schinz). 
o6l  /T.  nigra  (Linn.X 

57.  Gftochetuion  angiica  (Mont.V 

58.  Bhi^Hchofif  ,fliMrhy»ftriSj  Vieill. 

59.  Lams  fuscus,  Linn. 

W.  L.  cirrhoce/thalu^^  VieilL 


Family  Charadriidj?. 


€1.  DftUi'ftfHa  cr*M*sin»stns  (De  Fil.X 

62.  Lohi wineN us  sen f*ftiH us  {IAbh.X 

-63.  Z.  iatrmlis  i^Smith). 

-64.  HojJojitfrus  spity^sus  {lAunX 

"65.  Stfjihanibt/r  ctfnjmila  (Bodd.K 

•66.  ^*.  iw^rnatus  (Swains.). 

^.  Ochthnninymus  asiaficus  (Pall.). 

68.  Ort/fchus  tn'cofians  i  Vieill. >. 

^.  ^Eijialitis  hiatioJa  ^Linn.), 

70.  ^E,  ilubia  (Scop. ). 

71.  ^'  tynusta  (Fisch.  A'  Reichen.). 

72.  ^£.  iKtria  (Vieill.i 

73.  IlitiMntopus  himantopus  (Linn.). 

74.  Totanus  sta^Hatiiis,  Bechst. 

75.  HAixlrvmas  ochropus  (Linn.). 

76.  Tn'ngtjides  htfjioieucus  (IJnn.). 

77.  Glottis  ntbularius  i^Gunn.X 

78.  Hhyaa^fihilus  glainJa  {(Jm.). 

79.  Pav<ijnceila  jnnjmtJt  (Linn.X 

80.  Caliilris  aiftMria  <IJnn.). 
SI.  Limonit^s  minuta  (Leisl.X 

82.  Anci/ifjchilus  subatyuatus  (GiilcL). 

83.  Crollinagtj  m€\jor  {Gm.), 

84.  G.  nigriji^nHiSy  Bp. 

85.  Rostratula  caprnsis  (IJnn.X 


Family  Parrid^ 


86.  Actofihilus  a/ricttHus  (Gin.X 
^7.  Microparra  cajtensis  (Smithy 
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Family  CuRsoRiiDiK. 


88.  Ortyxdm  vmffreni^  Vieill. 

89.  Pluvianus  wgt//tfiiM  (Linn.). 


Family  Glareolid.*! 


90.  Glareola  pratincrJa  (Linn.). 

91.  Galactrjchrf/sfd  emini  (Shelley). 

92.  G,  nuchalis  (Gray). 

Family  (Edunemid.*. 

93.  (Edicnemiis  senefpdensiK,  Swains. 

94.  (E.  vn'micidatm.  Cab. 
9r).  (E.  capeiiaisy  Licht. 

96.  ^U.  ajHtiiHy  Riipp. 

Family  OTiDiDit. 

97.  Lissotis  lovati^  Grant. 

98.  L.  hfirtlauhi  (Heugl.). 

99.  Trachelotis  canicollis  (Reichen.). 


OBDEB  XVIZZ.    ABDEZFOBME8. 

Family  Ibii)ID.«. 

100.  Ibis  cethiojuca  (I^ath.). 

lOL  lla{f(ulashia  hn{fidasli  (Lath.). 

1 02.  Plegadis  falcinellm  ( Lin  n . ). 

Family  FLATALEiOiE. 

103.  Platalea  mirufry  Temni.  &  Schl, 

Family  Ciconiidj:. 

104.  Pseudotantalus  ibis  (Linn.). 

105.  Abdimia  abdimi  (Licht.). 

106.  Dtssoiira  ejnsco)>us  (Bodd.). 

107.  Ciconia  ciconia  (Linn.). 

108.  Anastornus  laTnelU^erus,  Temm. 

109.  Ephippiorhynchus  senegcdensis  (Shaw). 

110.  Leptoptihis  crumeniferm  (Less.). 

Family  ScopiDiE. 

111.  Scopus  umbretUiy  Gm. 

Family  BAUENiapiriDjK. 

112.  BalcerUceps  rex^i}o\x\di. 
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Family  Ardeidjii. 

113.  Pyrrherodias  jyurjyurea  (linn,), 

114.  Ardea  goliathy  Cretzschni. 

115.  A.  melanocejyhalay  Vig.  «fe  Childr. 

116.  Meiophoyx  brachj/rhj/ncha  (Brehm). 

117.  Jlerodtas  alba  (Linn.). 

1 1 8.  Melanophoyx  ardedaca  ( Wagl . ). 

119.  Garzetta  garzetta  (Linn.). 

120.  Butorides  atricapUla  (Afzel.). 

121.  Erythrocnus  rufiventvis  (Sundev.). 

122.  Btibulcus  Ittcidiis  (Rafin.). 

123.  Ardeda  rallcndes  (Scop.). 

124.  Ardetta  i^yesi  (}\n.Tt],), 

125.  ArdeiraJluB  sturmi  (Wagl.). 

OBDEB  ZZZ.    PHOBVICOPTEBIFOBMES. 

Family  PH^NicopTERiDiK. 

126.  Phamicopte7^us  7'09eus,  Pall. 

127.  Phaeniconais  minor  (Geoffr.). 


OBDEB  XXI.    AVSEBZFOBMES. 

Family  Anatid.*. 

128.  Plectrojyterus  gamfjensis  (Linn.). 

129.  Sardfliomis  melatiortwta  (Penn.X 

130.  Nettopus  auritus  (Bodd.). 

131.  Cyatwchen  cyanopterm  (Riipp.). 

132.  Demlrocygna  vidua  (Linn.). 

133.  D.fulva  {Gm.). 

134.  Alojtochen  cegyptiacus  (Linn.). 

135.  xinas  undid ata^\)\xho\^, 

136.  Nettittm  puiictatum  (Burcb.). 

137.  N,  capense  (Gm.). 

138.  Pcecilonettu  erythrorhynchn  (On).). 

139.  Erismatura  inacaxi  (Smith). 

OBDEB  XXIV.    PELECAVIFOBMES. 

Family  Phalacrocoracida 

140.  Phalacrocorax  lucidus  (Licht.). 

141.  P.  Itujuhrisy  Reichen. 

142.  P.  africanus  (Gm.). 

Family  Plotid^. 

143.  Plotus  rufusy  Dand. 

Family  Peucanid^. 

144.  Pelecantts  mftnceiUy  Gm. 
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OKDEB  ZXn.    ACGIPZTXIFOB 

Family  Serpent ARiiD.e. 
14^).  Sn-/>eHt'ifim  feyj>rnt'miu  Oliill.). 

Family  Vultukid.k. 
1J6.  Pnewlogijin  aj'rifaniui  (Salvad.). 

147.  Imj'Iui'jijp*  <ieei/iil<ili*  (Biirch.). 

148.  Xeigihron /ifrcn/ij'tfriui  ^l^nn.). 

149.  XntfyiipUA  ni'»i'ichwi  (Temiii.). 

Family  yALCONiD.s:. 
15a  I'lAiibon/ulet  li/jiicttn.  Smith. 

151.  Cii^p^ir'juKiUnn.). 

152.  C.  iFruffineavK  (I.inn.X 

153.  Jfflirrax /fji/zomu  (Run<.). 

154.  if.  a-ilxir  (Dand.). 
165.  Jtf.  TUffw  Vieill  >. 
15ft  Asttir  iarkiro  (Dand.). 
157.  A.  unJvliveiilfr  (RiiVP-). 
15a  A.  tphmvrut  RHiip.). 
159.  A.  jKili/zonoiitn  (Smith). 

16ft  Accipitrr  i)iH<iftoifvcii»,  Smith, 
lei.  Bnteo  itiiffur,  Riijiji. 
162.  B.  augvndit,  Salvad. 
I6a  If.  •lesrrtvrum  (Dand.). 

164.  AiiuHn  r't/itiy  (Tunim.). 

165.  A.  lenhUjffji,  Hiindev. 

16ft  Eutidiiiiirtiu  H/HliMjatlri  (R]i.). 
1G7.  N/wairtMH  corvH't(wr<Linii.). 
168.  L'lfilvinetui  <Kxl]iif'tli*  DbikI.I. 
1C9.  AfUirinala  mow/mi'iaum  (Tciiiiii.). 

170.  CimirtllX  <-/«rlVf«f,.,W.  .Miill. 

171.  C.cuifr^Hf,  yieill 

172.  BuOiflw  riifij'.i-iiU  (Kimdev.X 

173.  IIA'.tar^m  'cnH'hlHt  (l).i.i.l.). 

174.  IMi'iriu.''  rw>i-(Uaiii],). 


175. 

.l/,7lVM 

«-'/'//-t''i"(f'-m.l 

17ft 

W,('iM'!iii.i. 

178. 

M.ich.t 

■i-lfiiiii'lui'  niid/rss"-: 

r/  ((.Juriiey). 

17a 

IS'izn  f. 

mini.  Iteiclieii. 

IW. 

Pollok. 

\rrti.f  wmil'in/iiatuf  (Smith). 

181. 

Fxko  i 

■.<n'/,.l'n,^,  Sclil. 

182. 

/'.  siMitito.  Liim 

183.  /•.  r,m 

^,■1,  Smitlj. 

184. 

/'.  rxricolli',  Swains. 

18.i. 

Orc/ix 

eis  liiiiiuiu-ulm  (I-in 

11.). 

18& 

C.  .il'i} 

-.rlUeugl,). 

187. 

V.  IMV 

„,-.«„/ (Kleisch). 

18R 

Dimx/eeten  (ii-'ltniaciii  (Bor 

in,  &  Vi. 

■ill.: 
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Family  l^^^iTTAapjs. 

1S9.  P*t*.<*'/>/^Mi H*  m  ix«t<VN«,  Fischer  ifc  Reichen. 

190.  /*.  Mry^n.  Crexzsch. 

191.  P.  sutrnfttttf^  Sharpe. 
19i  PfiWicu*  rrit^tcH*^  Linn. 
19QL  P*tiirorHr*  •/•W/w  t  VieilL  H 
1^  Afpt^'frms  jmii'tri*M    Linn.! 
lSk\  J.  ^VA«^n\  Reichen. 

196L  A.  /T*"!!*!/'!,  Reiohen. 


Family  BrBoxii>-t 


197.  A<»'»  rtixM*-//'!  lUamLX 

19S.  Bh^^j  MftcHl'.»itH.<  I  Vieill-V 

190.  B.  anrf*MA'^H.<^  (»iier. 

:2»X\  B.  I'tctfM.*  kT^mm.K 

ifOl.  Sy.'^Kf  <'»i/-rM,*iX  Smith. 

ii»i  ^*.  H*j»Mii'itt  »Neuin.>. 

A>3L  ;:^.  i^tto*ti.*  »TemnL>L 

2«-4.  St/rMHM  HHch'tif.  Shar|M?. 

ilV).  iri'itici'liitm  f-rH'ttHM  « VieilL*. 

iOHL  ^r'.  ou<t'iH^^t4m  1  Reiohen.  X 


Family  Coraciipjl 

ilO.  Eutyst'^mHjt  ruAJj'Hccfiiisy  Reiehen. 

Family  Alcei>ixipx. 

211.  tVr*y/<'  #'*!•/«>  vlinn.>. 
2li  C.  .<A*ir/><i\  Gould 

213L  (.Vrv^A'.>r«K<  cy-iM'-Ajt/i •/''»<•  <Rupi>.\ 

21-4.  /iffHtliufi  /'/jcAi  iBixW.\ 

2lo.  H*iic»^'H  *^Hf'*fti^Hfi:f  (Linn.). 

216.  //.  ct^trvJifHcuf  (VieilLX 

217.  JI.  A^itiic*.rrulfrHf  «Forsk.\ 
21 S.  //.  chf^in-HUHsis  (StanLX 

Family  Bucxrotipx. 

219.  BttC'rax  cnjirr,  Bocage. 

220.  tVr»i/'>;j/w4fiti  <i/r»if«i  ,Teinm.>. 

221.  Z'.'/^AoerrLA^/ti^ififti  (.ShawX 
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222.  Lophoceros  mijmtujf  i  J  Ann.). 

223.  Z.  epirhin  iw  f  S u nde v.  X 

224.  L.  trythrffrhynchu*  (Temm. ». 

225.  L.  nulnnol^uciM  <  Liclit.  >. 

226.  L.jnckv/ni.  (irant. 

227.  BijcanUtf$  ful^*iwvlnitu*.  Cab. 

Family  1'pi'pid.e. 

228.  Upuim  fiMjjf*,  Linn. 
220.  U.  africann,  Bech>t. 

Family  Irrlsoridj:. 

230.  Irrisf/r  erythrorh»fnchu$  <  Lath.). 

231.  I.jncksoni,  SharjK*. 

232.  Scoptelu*  notntux,  Salvin. 

233.  Rhuu/jff/m'iMuA  cn^f^ini^i  (De  Fil.;. 

Family  Meropid.*. 

234.  Melitto/fhiifHii  Cf/atujstictux,  Cab. 

235.  J/,  mn'^ifntujf  i\i*f\\].). 

236.  J/,  oreoftateti^  Sbarpe. 

237.  ^f.frfJtnatm{^2LTi\.). 

238.  }ffroim  ajnnMei\  Linn. 

239.  J/.  /)erm'iM,  Pall. 

240.  J/.  jfu/*ercih'oMUM,  Linn. 
24  L  J/,  nuhtcus,  (hn. 

242.  J/.  alhicrjlNs,  Vieill. 

Family  CAPRiMCLoiDiE. 

243.  ScotoimU  cli'macurwf  (Vieill. ). 

244.  Cosniftr/i'mn  VfxiUanuH  ((iouhl). 

245.  Caprimulgus  fomei^  Hartl. 

246.  C.  clarm,  Keichen. 

247.  C.  inornaiwt,  Heugl. 

248.  C.  ifofioc^pkfiliM,  Riipp. 

249.  C.  eurojHf^uif^  Linn. 

250.  C.  doruihlsoni,  Sbarpe. 

Family  Cypselida 

251.  Cf/pgelm  a>qwitoriaU»  (Miill.). 

252.  C.  »^aw.«K  (Reicben.). 

253.  C.  fJiellejfi,  Salvad. 

254.  C.^/rewV// (Hartl.). 
256.  C.  affinit  (J.  E.  Gray). 

256.  Tarhoinln  j^rvwi  (Licht.). 

Family  Colod^ 

257.  Callus  leiicotis^  Riipp. 

258.  C.  herlejuichi^  Hartert. 

259.  C.  affinU,  Shelley. 
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Family  Trogonidjc 

260  Hapalodermd  narina  (Steph.). 
261.  Heterotrogon  vittatum  (Shelley). 


OBDEB  TTT     COCCYGES. 

Family  MusopHAoiDji. 

262.  TmxLcus  lettcolophus,  Heugl. 

263.  T.hartlatibi  (Fischer  <k  Reichen). 

264.  Gallirex  johnstoni,  Sharpe. 

265.  Musophaga  rosscB,  Gould. 

266.  CorythcBola  cristata  (VieiU.). 

267.  Schizorhis  lencogaster,  Riipp. 

268.  S.  zonuin,  Riipp. 

269.  Gyninoschizorhts  leopoldi  (Shelley). 

Fabaly  Cuculid^ 

270.  Coccyates  glandarius  (Linn.). 

271.  (7.Jaco6int«(Bodd.X 

272.  C.  caffer  (Licht.). 

273.  Pachycoccyx  valulus  (Reichen.). 

274.  Cuculus  gtdariSj  Steph. 

275.  C.  canorus,  Linn. 

276.  C  heuglini.  Cab. 

277.  C.  solitarius,  Steph. 

278.  C.  gaJxyneiisis^  Lafr. 

279.  C.  clamosus^  Jjath. 

280.  Metcdlococcyx  svmrdgdinens  (Swains.). 

281.  Chrysococcyx  klaasi  (Steph.). 

282.  C.  cupreus  (Bodd.). 

283.  Centropus  Jf^cheri,  Reichen. 

284.  C.  vionachusy  Riipp. 

285.  C.  8uptrcilio8U8,  Hempr.  <k  Ehr. 

286.  Centhniochares  intermedius^  Sharpe. 

OBDEB  ZXZZZ.    SCAVSOBES. 

Family  Tndicatoridj?'. 

287.  Indicatoi'  indicatf/r  (Gm.). 

288.  /.  variegatiiSy  Less. 

289.  /.  muioTy  Steph. 

290.  /.  pygmoeiiSj  Reichen. 

291.  /.  exilis  (Cass.). 

292.  /.  eminiy  Shelley. 

Family  Capitonid.«. 

293.  Erythrolntcco  rolleti  (De  Fil.). 

294.  Lyhius  aeqnaUyi^cdis  (Shelley). 

295.  L,  leticocejjhalus  (De  Fil.). 
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tM  ZfXjUjGY 

Vft.  T  mnMfu^nm  ^K«i^faeKLt 

70 ff,  H.  r^^rnJiju  Iteirfc^i. 

70fl,  H.  l^y^/I^pn/^n.  4.  k  E.  Verr. 

70^..  H.  UntrmnyMi/Lf^  ?*hskrf^. 

7009,  h.  i0MJl/fi/i '  Jard.  k  Yx^Mity, 

ZUf,  TrmrMypA/zmwi  rfTMroU/r,  HartL 

ZIU  T,  nrwtwli  t  Ihnn  Mimji 

Zl  t.  Ttn/Jiyifrm  hm  A^m^fwikM  (Sharper  i. 

Family  Pictojl 

31 1,  C  wtuvtnni,  Hdchen. 

317,  C,  ffennijfUi  ^Hfeichen.K 

%\K  C  t/fnu^jl^9rrn/i  ^Kwhen.  k  Neiiin.X 

^9.  D,  nytuMff,  (Nc-ufii.). 

7lft\,  D,  irf/inrMtM,  Keichen, 

TCtl*  U.  /ff0:cilUff:mwi,  R<;ichen. 

%3,  Ij,  lafrewwtifi^  >fallj. 

%r4.  h.  iJt/trffei^  OiJHt. 

32.%.   Tfuijn/iM  nrJuffWfiM,  Riipp. 

358^,  JijTUfij/icuM  ffttnfdftun  (ySagX.). 

Wt,  J.  iri/jfOM,  Hartert. 

32H,  Aff.nf/jdcuM  c^ntrfi/iM,  Heichen. 

32Ji.  *///7Lr  ru/cUliM,  Wagl. 


OSDEB  XXXVZ.    PA88EBIFO; 

Family  HiRUNDiNiDit 

Z^K  (Jlivicfd^t  ri[Hiria  (Linn.). 

331.  (J.  cincUi  (}i<Hhl), 

33Si.  C  7ni/u/r  (Cnh). 

333.  Ph/f/n////rfxjm  rujyjtda  (FiHcher  «k  Reichen.). 

33-1.  Jliruyulii  rtuntiru^  I>inii. 

335.  //.  arcfiriricta,  SharjK;. 

3JJ^J.  //.  (Hjufjjtlcay  Blanf. 

337.  //.  ifrlnfopytjay  Sundev. 

3:W.  //.  y//W/a,  Toinni.  it  Sclil. 
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339.  Ilirnnda  emim\  Reichen. 

340.  H.  g€inloni\  .Tard. 

341.  H>  ttrn^ffaierMs^  J  Ann. 

342.  //.  montrin\  Hartl. 

343.  P$nii*loftrocn^  onentaii*^  Reichen. 

344.  P.  albicfps^  Sclater. 

Family  Mu8cicapid.«u 

345.  Al*rotyw  wiwn'w/i,  Fischer  «fc  Reichen. 

346.  A.  //MwiiYa,  Reichen. 

347.  Jfu^io9f*i  fjn*olft^  Linn. 

348.  M,  in/idaOu  Hartl. 

349.  M,  torHrHstA,  Hartert. 

350.  Pftlifrnht/nchuji  x/r/A/wi/iiiiu*,  Reichen. 

351.  Dioptrornis  nM'hfn\  Reichen. 

352.  Iiri(f^norH4s  /nimMf^iena  (Stanl.). 
35a  Jf.  /rf>/*iVyi/i*,  Cab. 

354.  Bnulf/ornin  tjnM*i^  Reichen. 

355.  B.  jMida  (Mull.). 

356.  B  suffal*tn\  Sharjie, 

357.  B.  pumila^  Sharpe. 

358.  B.  minor.  Heiigl. 

359.  Stizorhimi  /tyu<en'  (Strickl.). 

360.  Emjitifhrni*  Xvi  fm>ii//^iwi>  (Neuni.). 

361.  /////lo^i  ,/i5ri  »Vj/<w/i>i,  S\i"ains. 

362.  P(Mjf»twcichIa  on  rn  tali  a,  Fischer  Jc  Reichen. 

363.  P.  intrruKU  8hari»e. 

364.  Lin^>tilu*  ahysfinicus  (Riipp.). 

365.  Pari*itma  j^umfteum  (Hartl.X 

366.  P.jacksotu\  Sharj>e. 

367.  Chlotrij^ta  mn*Aiica^  Fischer  iV  Reichen. 

368.  B<iti$  seneif*iirtu<ix  (Linn.). 

369.  B.  orirntaii*  (Heiigl.). 

370.  Platt/fdm  albi/njiis,  Sharpe. 

371.  P.  ci/atu^i  (Mliil.). 

372.  P.jackfoni.  Sharj>e. 

373.  ^iVw  »ii«iVi«(Vieill.). 

374.  Mfgahia*  atriaiatu^  (Cass.). 

375.  Smithorni$  caj^nfi*  (Smith). 

376.  Artomitiafftdi(fino9ti^  J.  k  E.  Verr. 

377.  Trochocrrcus  alUfnotatii^  Sharpe. 

378.  Trr}»ij»hon^  criftntn  (Gm.) 

379.  T.  rufiirntriii  (Swains.). 

380.  T.  rmiiu\  Reichen. 

381.  Elminia  t^resiti,  Antin. 

382.  Crf//ttolopha  mttckerizianay  Sharpe. 

Family  Campophagidje. 

383.  (?i"rir/(vi/Mj«y'MrMj«,  Sharpe. 

384.  G.  fifctomlis^  JarcL  it  Selb. 
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296.  Lj/biut  abymnints  (Lath.) 
2»7.  L.  rubri/'icUt  (Reicheii.). 

298.  THchUmiiui  annoiyi,  Shelley. 

299.  T.  lofhrynuimm,  Cab. 

300.  T.  itlffmatothonu;  Oftb, 

301.  T.  diadmuituKi  ilieugl). 

302.  r  nw*«in*r«<Reichen.). 

303.  Oymnnhwxo  dmreicrp*.  Sharpe. 

304.  BarUitvla  vgaada,  Reichen. 

305.  B.  tentraiit,  Reichen. 

306.  A  jocAoOTtr,  Sharpe. 

307.  B.  irucolxota,  J  i  E.  Verr. 

308.  S.  lewxanyattLr,  Sharpe, 

309.  B.  Italia  (.lard.  A  l-'raaer). 

310.  3Vacht/phonia  vfrncotor,  HartL 

311.  T.  arfMtuiiiDes  Mura), 

312.  TracAj^femw  rigonensU  (Sharpei. 

Family  Picid£. 

313.  Cami)othnv  nalnca  (Gin.). 

314.  C.  «<i««w»ni,  Reichen. 
31.%.  C.  halia,  Heugl. 

316.  C  »uu^u^o«a  (Valenc.). 

317.  C/)«inMfai  (Reichen,). 

3ia  C  tiEmoliFiitn  (Reichen.  &  Neuui.). 

319.  Dendroj-icun  hiirtlatdn,  Malh. 

.320.  D.npafwBitseam.). 

321.  D.  tropieidin,  Reichen. 

322.  D.  jwclMamus,  Reiclieii. 

323.  D.  lafif$mi!ii,  Malli. 

324.  D.  duirjifi.  Oust. 

32.^  Thni>i-u  t.rU'^-<u^i'.  RUp|i. 

326.  Jjff(iM>'icw("'Wf((ij(Wngl.). 

327.  ./.  infffiu,  Hartert. 

328.  MtKUlHCta  criUnilU,  ReiL-lien. 

329.  Jipix  rHtiiMllU,  Wagl. 


OBSSB  XXZTZ.    PASSEBIFOBXE8. 

Family  Hikundimd.k 

330.  Clivicvlitri/iariailAnn.y 

331.  C.  citKta  (iiodd). 
a32.  V.  Mi'iu/r  (CaU). 

.33a  Ftj/otioiirogueru/i<)ul't{Yii*c\ier  ):  Reichen.). 
334.  Uirmkla  runtica,  Linn. 
33-^.  //.  aretidaela,  Sbarpe. 

336.  //.  <fthioj>ira,  Blanf 

337.  //.  griteopijga,  Sundev. 
:i3e.  //.  iHiflla,  Teinm.  A  Schl. 
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339.  Hirunda  eniim,  Reichen. 

340.  H.  gordoni,  Jard. 

341.  H,  senegalermSy  Linn. 

342.  H.  monteiri,  Hartl. 

343.  Pialtdof)rocne  orientalist  Reichen. 

344.  P.  albicepSf  Sclater. 

Family  Muscicapid.*:. 

345.  Alseonax  muritui,  Fischer  &  Reichen. 

346.  A.  putnila,  Reichen. 

347.  Muscicapa  ffrisola,  Linn. 

348.  M.  in/ulatOy  Hartl. 

349.  M,  totmensis,  Hartert. 

350.  Pedilorhi/nchus  stuhlmaimiy  Reichen. 

351.  DioptronUs  JUcheri,  Reichen. 

352.  Mdcenomis  pammdoena  (Stanl.). 

353.  M.  tropiccUis,  Cab. 

354.  Bradyomis  grisea,  Reichen. 

355.  B.  pallida  {UvlW). 

356.  B  subcUaris,  Sharpe. 

357.  B,  pumilay  Sharpe. 

358.  B.  minor,  Heugl. 

359.  Stizorhina  fra^eri  (Strickl.). 

360.  Empidomis  kauirondends  (Neum.). 

361.  Hyliota  JUiviga^tra,  Swains. 

362.  Pogofwcichla  orientalisy  Fischer  «k  Reichen. 

363.  P.  irUeruat  Sharpe. 

364.  Lioptilus  aJbymnicwi  (Riipp.). 

365.  Parisonia  plumbeum  (Hartl.). 

366.  P,jack9oniy  Sharpe. 

367.  Cklaropeta  masmica,  Fischer  «k  Reichen. 

368.  Baiis  senegalensis  (Linn.). 

369.  B.  orientalis  (Heugl.). 

370.  Platystira  alln/rofiSy  Sharpe. 
37L  P,  cyanea  (Miill). 

372.  P.jacksoni,  Sharpe. 

373.  Bias  musicus  (V'leiW.). 

374.  Megahias  atrialatus  (Cass.). 

375.  SnUthomis  capensis  (Smith). 

376.  Artoffiyias  ftdiginosa,  J.  &  E.  Verr. 

377.  Trochocercus  albonotattts,  Sharpe. 

378.  Terpsiphone  cristata  (Gm.) 

379.  T.  rvfiventris  (Swains.). 

380.  T.  eminiy  Reichen. 

381.  £lminia  teresiti,  An  tin. 

382.  Cryptolopha  mackemiama,  Sharpe. 

Family  CAMPOPHAOiDiE. 

383.  Gravccdus  jmrus,  Sharpe. 

384.  G,  pectoralis,  Jard.  &  Selb. 
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477.  Siflviflla  baraka,  Jackson. 

478.  Eremomelagru'ri^Koiitteugl.) 
478.  E.  hy/toxantha,  Pfk. 

4S0.  K  elegaag  (Heugl.). 

481.  E.JIavotorqwitai^oitL). 

482.  Camaroptrra.  bievteawhta  (Cretzaclun.). 

483.  C.  ffrisowim/M  (Mull.). 

484.  I/jflia  pradna  {V&aa.). 

485.  Prinmm!/sttKfa,B.upl>. 

486.  Btatifna  rfichetimoi,  HartL 

487.  B.  mela-nopt,  Beichen.  &  Seam. 

488.  Ortkotomuterythro/ilrfiti'QMd.). 
4S9.  JModchlaMmtoIuli'mner). 

490.  M.  urientala,  Sharpe. 

491.  C'i»tieolaemini,  Rcichen. 

492.  C.lateralU  Fniwer). 

493.  C.  einerateen*  (Heugl.). 

494.  C.  frythropi  (Hartl.). 
496.  (?. /fwAo-(*,  BeitliLTi. 

496.  C.  ru/«<Fra8er). 

497.  C./n-nufiitfa  Hartl.). 
496.  C.  Mrtfrtu&.eliariw 
499.  6'.«s(«o/u<Tei»m.). 

600.  C.  («Trt(n>^Sniith). 

601.  C-  hituiei,  Shar]>e. 

602.  C-  ft'«nj(Tw{Lieht.). 
803-  C.  nuchalit,  Reichen. 

604.  C-  ambigva,  Sharpe. 

605.  C.  •(ra«inn(Fra»er). 
506.  C-lvgvbri»<fi.n'p\i.). 
607.  C.  subruJkapiUa  (Sraitli). 

508.  C.  chemana  (Smith). 

509.  C-  prinioiiirt,  Neiim. 
8ia  CAun^m,  Shelley. 

611.  C.  ckubbi,  Sharjie. 

Fahilv  Pbionopidj^ 

612.  Prianopi  crittatus,  Rupp- 

613.  P.  jioliolopkia,  Fischer  &.  Reichen. 
514.  Signwdut  grncvlinu*  (Cab.). 

615.  Eurocephaltu  rutpetli,  Bp. 


Family  Laniid*. 


616.  Corvindla  affinii,  Heugl. 

617.  Laniw  Aanwf/jV,  Stanl. 

618.  L,  fxcul/i loriv»,  I'l'^*  Murs. 
519.  L.  fatulafu*.  Cab. 

6S0.  fj.  mackinnoni,  Sharpe. 
621.  L.  minor,  Gm. 
522.  L.  dortalis.  Cab. 
623.  L.  antinori,  Salvad. 
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334.  Lifmtti*  jiarftilofK*,  Brehm. 
!>£\.  L.  gtAfTMUor.  Haiti 
936.  Z.  uaMiinu*.  Heiii|>r. 

537.  .Vi/-™>  ../"',    Liiii,  . 

&dS.  X.  mifrilrwfjf.j'tltt.  KeiclKU. 

530.  Z.  «iAMf*n(*  OdlL 

531.  Z.Miv«r  UhiI. 

53£.  £.M»«nTUUH^(t«icbea.l. 

533.  £.>M4rw(HanLK 

534.  i>r)nrafiw*  wsaJnan,  Shaipe. 

535.  i>.>Hiwi«i;  Shu^ie 

536.  D.  j^tm^r-ttitnu,  Haiti. 

sar;.  />.  j*J*«i.,  Ht-ugl. 

538.  />.«yiuwr.N'eililt 
53&  D.  tmiMinu,  S*nsa. 

540.  JafKAnMMMni-irfiutUaTtLl. 
Ml.  TeirfXomMtir»r<j-tl»U:\\AnBX 

54i  r.  ■.■,,..-,„,V.Sluri^.^ 

.M3.   r  Minor.  Keichen. 

M4.  T.  fmim.  Reichen. 

5*5,   ,!/     1      .       -  U<ii>ekoH  (S«ph.V 

546.  Jf.  Jok^Hyi,  Rothach. 

547.  Jf.  nJ/Atrrrifrrtm*  tLess.). 
.VIS.  .V.>.iJ<irfA/v.r,>(I.#J^>. 


Family  Pauda 


F.UnLY  NE«T.\KlXIin.£. 

55.').  tfn/yy/f/'Ma  //dfimi  O  <^-^ 

556.  /Jri-jow-r-Aywoim  iTifArwoiri', ; 
A.'iT.  Xntartmttt  trmiipiiitrU,  $hu\i^. 
53&  .V.  K/i'miwm.  8fa«llry 
5SS.  y.  fmleMla^Una\ 

560.  CiwyrYBrt^-PM  I.Shaw). 

561.  C.  <l.i"^«'^.Sh«wl. 
5ei.  C  »ryfA«n-™..   Heugj-V 
563.  C  f^iAf/ifut,  Reithea. 
SW.  C.  •l.'C-.l.■^.(M,  ti>.-ht::*  Reichen. 
56j.  C.  iiiMwnjii'i,  Hartert, 
586.  C.  .  •/  ,-'.     .    I    -■^7-1... 
567.  C.  ,.  ..    ^;  .■:-^ 


570.  CAn/«*..(m  .ir.i  (AoUnori). 
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662.  I'locfipaiMr  superciliotus  (Cretzschm,). 

663.  F.  dontddtmii,  Shari*. 

664.  Philaitrria  antaudi  {^^.). 
fle.").  /".  <yOT-«a/M(Keichen.). 

666.  Pyrenfilet  eoeciTieut,  Ctuvt. 

667.  Quflm  mjlk>-ni«<  Hnrtl). 

668.  Q.  canlimUU  (Hartl.). 

668.  Q.  ttlMofiica  (Sundcv.). 

670.  Q.  ,/uflta  I.inii.). 

671.  S}>eruvtitts  stigmi(o}Ai/>-iu,  Roichen. 

672.  S.  cucullabi.  Swains. 

673.  S.  acutata,  Heiigl. 

674.  Orli/aotpf la  polpiona  (Temm.). 

675.  0.  atricoUu  (Vieill.). 

676.  Lagonoftricta  nwWw'rt  (Uarti.). 

677.  Z.«iMw»«((Vidll.). 

678.  L.  bruimeietpt,  Sharpe. 
678.  L.  jtUioHOla,  Shelley. 

680.  L.  ram  (Antin.l. 

681.  L.  rhodojnrin,  Hl-ukI. 

682.  AmadinafaKiatii,iiis»,ms. 

683.  J!o7ioffaitn>  mtllMi  (Linn.). 

684.  if.  gwianensu,  f*liar|ie. 

685.  Pytdia  jAcenicoplrra,  Swains. 
6fle.P.<^fra(^im.). 

687.  P.  ansorgri,  Hartert. 

688.  P.  leldrgtU,  Sbarpe. 

669.  Goecofrygia  ki/ivietmii,  Sliarpe. 
69a  ffypocktera  vltmmarimi  (Gm.). 
691.  II.  purjmroKera,  JRaiL'hen. 

698.  Xiffrita  schittaeea,  Shar[)e. 
663.  N.  iparsimffuttaht.  Reichen. 
694.  JT.  (Mierltfi  Hartert. 

686.  Sjwrayinthv*  ti^^vva  (Vieill.). 

696.  Urdaneha  cantn';ni  {Reichen.). 

697.  Eilrild'imnldiUm.). 
688.  E.  minor  (Cab.>. 

699.  E.  etmreit  (Vii'ill.). 

700.  E.  rkodopyga,  Sundev. 

701.  E.ixdvdieUa,  lie\}%\. 

702.  E.  r&aeicruta,  Reichen. 
70a  E.  tryUirom>ta{\\ti\\\.). 

704.  f.  nonnu/a,  Hartl. 

705.  E.  phairkotu,  Swains. 

706.  Granatina  ianttunoffiutra,  Reichen. 

707.  Spoivjn/ies  frontalis  {DfOid.). 

708.  Ictem/m'i  jiel2flni([iarl\.). 

709.  AnojdteU*  mtlanotU  Jjifi.). 

710.  HeterhyphanUt  nigricolliii  (Vieill.). 

711.  Jf.  TiielanoxtmtAut  (Cab.). 

712.  //.  mcAcnotOT,  Fischer. 
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758.  Lamproeolius  rfl<tueovireti>, 

759.  L.  jmrpvrtvs  (Miill.). 

760.  i.  chalybeut  (Ehr.). 

761.  L  ehlompterw  (Swains.). 

762.  L.  ehalcmiis  (Nordiii.). 

763.  Sprfo  miperhut  (Riipp.). 

764.  Buphaga  afi-kana,  Linn. 
76.5,  B.  erytkror/ij/ttcha,  Stanl. 


766.  Cryptorkinaa/miUnn.). 

767.  Cormu  ncajndatu*,  Datwi. 

768.  C.  editfue,  Lort  Pliillips. 

769.  Rhinacorax  affinit  (Riipp-). 

770.  HrUroeorax  mpenitU  (Licht.). 

771.  Cwvjdl.ur(dhiv(iilh{\jM\i.). 
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713.  HeterhyphanieB  stuhlmannij  Reichen. 

714.  If,  ffiUni  (Hartl). 

715.  ff,  stejfhanophorus,  Sharpe. 

716.  IT,  mekmogeutra,  Sharpe. 

717.  Syeobrotus  nandensis^  Jackson. 

718.  S.  ituignuiy  Sharpe. 

719.  Siiagra  luteola  (Licht). 
7aa  S.  crocata  (Hartl.). 

731.  Hyphamt&nm  ccutanojM  (Shelley). 

722.  If,  eambumi^  Sharpe. 

723.  H,  abysnnicus  (Gm.). 

724.  ff.  bokndarjfi  (Reichen.). 

725.  ^./tcAm  (Reichen.). 

726.  If,  dimedtatOj  Antin.  &  Salvad. 

727.  ILJaekiom  (Sbelley). 

728.  ff,  vitUllinw  (Licht.). 

729.  II,  tasniapterus  (Reichen.). 

730.  H,  heuglifii  (Reichen.). 

731.  iSr./McAyrAyficAtw  (Reichen.;. 

732.  H.  anomcUus  (Reichen). 

733.  Cinnamapieryx  rulfiginoia  {Rupp). 

734.  Melanopteryx  mgerritna  (Vieill.). 

735.  Malimbus  rubricollis  (Swains.). 

736.  Spermoapiza  rubricapUlcL,  Shelley. 

737.  AfMyo9piza  capitalfja  (Bp.). 
73a  A,  melanonota  (Heugl). 

739.  Dinemellia  dinemelli  (Riipp.). 

740.  Textor  alhirogtria  (  VieiU.). 

741.  T.  Mfoantw,  Salvad. 

Family  Dicrurid^ 

742.  Bydianga  assinulU  ifi^chstt,) 

Family  ORioLiDji. 

743.  Oricius  ffolbtda,  Linn. 

744.  0,  auratusj  Vieill. 

745.  0,  notatusy  Peters. 

746.  0.  rolUti,  Salvad. 

747.  (7.  Uxrvatus^  licht. 

Family  Sturnidjs. 

746.  PeriaaomU  carunctdatus  (Gm.). 
749i.  Pholida/nges  leucogcuter  (Gm,). 

750.  P,  verreavxij  Bocage. 

751.  P.  akarpei^  Jackson. 

752.  OdUopaar  ndvadoriy  Shari)e. 

753.  LamprotomU  brevicaudus,  Shan>e. 

754.  Amydrtu  dgonendiy  Sharpe. 

755.  A,  morio  (Linn.). 

756.  StUbopaar  sPuhlmanni  (Reichen.). 

757.  LamprocoliuB  gplendidiM  (Vieill.). 


4M 


758.  LamjAvrolivs  i/laucovirejui,  Elliot. 

759.  L.  jiurpvreus  (Mull.). 
7eo.  L.  chali/htus  (Ehr.), 

761.  L  chloroptenu  (Swains.). 

762.  L.  chalcvrvs  (Nordm.). 

763.  Spreo  tuperbm  (Riipp.). 

764.  Buphaga  afrieana,  I^inD. 
76.1.  B.  erythrorhyncha,  Stanl. 


768.  Cryptorhina  afra  {Unn.). 

767.  Corvui  Kajndatv*,  Dand. 

768.  C.  ftithtt-,  Lort  Phillipa. 

769.  Rhinacorax  affinis  (Hiipp.). 
"TO.  Heterocoixix  captrmg  (Lipht.). 
771.  Corvvltur  idljimllU  {Ijitli.). 
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DIPNOI. 
Lepidosikenid;K. 


2.  Protojiterus  cethiojncus,  Heck. 


TeleosteL 

MALACOPTERYGII. 

M0KBfYRID.+:. 

3.  Gnnthanenius  longirostrlSf  Hilgend. 

4.  Mo7*7ni/rm  kannume,  Forsk. 


OSTARIOPHYSI. 

CHARACINIDJi. 


5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

:io. 

31. 
32. 


Hydrocyon  fm^skalii^  Cuv. 
Alestes  bareinose,  Joann. 
A.  nursey  Riipp. 
DutkhofJvs  ntloticus,  Linn. 
CitJi/irinus  gfoffroifi^  Cuv. 


Labeo  /(/rskalii^  Riipp. 

L.  victcn'ianm,  Blgr. 

L.  tttejfjtelll,  Pfeff. 

DiscognathtLs  joknstoniy  Blgr. 

BaHnis  eduardianusy  Blgr. 

B.  ferfftisonii ,  Blgr. 

B.  2^ujenstechert,  Fiscli. 

B.  bynni,  Forsk. 

B.  ti(rasj}Um,  Heft*. 

B.  (dim.  Pfeff. 

B.  jxilvdinosm,  Pfeff. 

B.  trunaculatujiy  Ptrs. 

Keobda  botte<fi^  Vincig. 


Clarim  Inzera^  C.  tt  V. 
C.  7n(jwn,  Blgr. 
SchUbe  di'^spila,  (Itnr. 
aV.  emini,  Hilgend. 
Aiicheiwglanis  biscuUitita,  Geoffr. 
Synodontu  zambezeims^  Ptrs. 
*S'.  afro-Jischtri,  Hilgend. 
*S'.  citcrnuj  Vincig. 
MocJupcm  nUoticu4i,  Joann. 
Maloptermus  thvtricm^  L\\\\. 


CYPRINIDiE. 


SiLlIRIDJ':. 


HAPLOMl. 

CYPRINODOXTID.+:. 


33. 
34. 


IhtiilochUiis  atripinim,  Pfeff. 
Fufuhdzis  twnhpyffu^,  Hilgend. 
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Family  SxREPToxiDji. 
Enrica  exogonia^  Martens  («). 
E.  curvUanufUa,  Smith  {a). 
E.  limbata,  Martens  (a), 
E.  yemiiuitay  Martens  (a). 
E.  runssorami^  Martens  {a). 
E.  jkiradoxula,  Martens  (a). 
E.  urfandensu.  Smith  (c). 
E.  j>ecidians.  Smith,  var.  {b). 
E.  atiJdiiifinni,  Martens  (/y). 
Streptostele  cost  id  a  (a,  var.  minor  ^  Martens  (a). 

Family  Vitrinid.«. 

Hdicarion  stuhlmanni^  Martens  {a). 
II.  caiUamli,  Martens  {a). 
II.  Hticcidentrnj  Martens  {a). 
II.  If/nij^haacens,  Martens  (a). 
Vitriiui  hirin{foetm$y  Smith  (c). 
V.  obesa,  Martens  («). 

Family  Toxitid.*l 

Thapsia  hnnniit^/toiiL  Smith,  yhv.  fasciaUiy  Mts.i(/>) ;  var.  stuhlmanni^  Mts.  (a). 
T.  fininiann^  Smith  ?  (n). 
MfMiria  beilida,  Martens  (b). 
Marttnsia  mozambicensisy  Pfeiffer  (b). 
M.  jiernianens.  Smith  (c). 


Family  Helicid.k. 


Ihlix  hire  via,  ^fartens  (ft). 
H.  runawrimt,  Martens  (a). 


Family  Pupid.*:. 


Bidiininm  bambuseti.  Martens  (c). 
B.  frajtezoideiis.  Martens  (a). 
B.  rectirugis,  Martens  (n). 
B.  stiddmanni.  Martens  {a). 
B.  uffttft/he.  Martens  {b). 

Family  Stenogyrid.*. 

BurtOfi  nilotica,  Pfeiffer  (a). 
Limicfflfirin  dohertt/i.  Smith  (c). 
Z.  turrifcrrmisj  Martens  (b). 
L.  dimidintn.  Martens  (c). 
L.  roUfsi,  Martens  {b). 
L.  mfdiomacidatiu  Martens  (c). 
L.  cotmectem.  Martens  (a),  (/>). 
L.  ni'irtensianay  Smith  {a). 
L.  mturnta.  Smith  (a). 
L.  r&?itricoH(i,  Smith  (a). 
(rlosstida  runsscrrinH^  Martens  (a). 
Subtdina  castanefif  Marten.«  (a). 
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Faboly  Cyrenid-«. 

Corbicida  rculiaUi  (PrnTei/ss),  Philippi. 

Sj}h€erium  stuhlnianni,  Martens. 

S.  ni/anzoe.  Smith. 

EujH^xi  2Xtra9itica  (Pairei/ssX  Deshayes. 

Family  Unionid.*. 

Unio  fxikeri,  H.  Adams. 

U.  acuminatus,  H.  Adams. 

U.  eminh  Martens. 

U.  7nulticoloi'f  Martens. 

U.  hautccenrij  Bourguignat. 

U.  granditlieiiy  Bourguignat. 

U.  edivardsianusj  Bourguignat. 

U.  duj^ontij  Bourguignat. 

U.  grantuinus,  Bourguignat. 

U.  moTiceti,  Bourguignat. 

U.  ruella?ii,  Bourguignat. 

U.  lourdeliy  Bourguignat. 

Mutela  rubens,  Lamarck. 

M.  8ubdiaj}hana,  Bourguignat. 

M.  Ix/urguig natty  Bourguignat. 

^SjMitha  {SjKithella)  hourguign/ati,  Ancey. 

>V.  marteim^  Sturany. 

#S*.  tra2)ezia,  Martens. 

«S'.  divaricatay  Martens. 

S.  subcequUatrt^dy  Martens. 

Family  ^Ztheriid.*:. 
uEtherui  ellijfticaj  Tjamarck. 

The  following  forms  occur  in  Lake  Albert : — 

Family  Limn\eid.«. 

Planorhis  sudankus,  Martens. 
P.  staideyiy  Smith. 


Family  Melaniid.*. 


Melania  tvherculata,  Muller. 
M,  lirkiihcta.  Smith. 


Family  Viviparidje. 


Vivfjxira  rubtcunddy  Martens. 
Cleoj)at7U  pirothi,  Jickeli. 
Bithi/^nm  albert i^  Smith. 
B.  waHtriy  Smith. 

Family  Ampullariid^. 
Ampullar Ui  wn'tiei,  Philippi. 
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Family  Cyrenid.b. 

Corlneula  radmta  (Parr€i/8$\  Philippi. 
C.  pimlloj  Philippi. 

Family  UxioxiDiE. 
Unto  (efft/ptiacus,  Caillaud. 
U.  caUlaudi,  F^russac 
U,  hakerif  H.  Adams. 
U,  acuminattu^  H.  Adams. 
Si/aiha  {SjxUhella)  bourguigmUi^  Ancey. 
S.  ntuhlmanni.  Martens. 
AfutHa  nilotica,  F^russac. 

The  following  species  occur  in  the  I^ake  Albert  Edward  :• 

Family  LiMx^EiDiE:. 
PUinorhis  ajjertus,  Martens. 
P,  sudantcuSj  Martens. 

Family  Viviparid.*. 
Vivipara  unicolor,  Olivier,  var.  conoidea,  Martens. 
Bithijnia  albertij  Smith. 
B.  humeroia,  Martens. 

Family  AMPULLARiiD.iiu 

AinpMaria  rrf/ihi'ostonia,  Reese,  var.  gtithlmanni.  Martens. 
A,  ovata,  Olivier,  var.  enhiniy  Martens. 

Family  Melaxiid.*. 
MtUinia  tubercidata,  Miiller. 

Family  Cyrenid-*. 
Corhietila  radiata  (Parrei/ss),  Philippi. 

Family  I^nioxid^. 
Unio  sttihlmanni,  Martens. 
U,  ngesiantts,  Martens. 


CRUSTACEA. 

Thelj)hma  nilotica,   M.    E.     See    Bell,  P.Z.S,,  1894,   p.    166;    Mount    Elgon— coll. 

F.  J.  Jackson. 
T.  berardi,  Sav.    Ruwenzori,  5,000  to  6,000  feet— coll.  Scott-Elliot ;  Mount  Elgon, 

7,000  feet — coll.  Johnston. 

VERMES. 

OLIGOCHiETA. 

Benhamia  Johnstoni,  Beddard,  P.Z.S.j  1901,  p.   203.      Ruwenzori,   6,500   feet— coll. 
Johnston. 

F.  Jeffrey  Bell. 
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ARACHNIDA   OF   UGANDA. 

SCORPIONES. 

Pandinus  viaUjrU^  Pocock.     Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 

Scdjmga  obscura,  Kraepelin.     Kavirondo  country  (\V.  J.  Ansorge). 
Zertasm  sp.     Baringo,  4,000  feet  (H.  H.  Johnston). 

AVAXEiE  (ShIOLEOS). 

Pternwchilus  murinus,  Pocock.     Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 
Anofdoscelus  celeripes,  Pocock.    Entebbe  (H.  H.  Johnston). 
Ctenus  canonic  F.  Cambr.  ?    Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 
Palystes  ellioti^  Pocock.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-EUiot). 
Nfjyhila  luccuiiy  Simon.    Mpanga  (U.  U.  Johnston). 
iV.  pUtpes,  Lucas.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Aranea  pachana,  Pocock.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Coerostris  iiodidosa^  Pocock.     Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 
Gastei'dcarUka  omata^  Thorell.  var.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 


R.  PotX)CK. 


A  List  of  the 

LEPIDOPTERA 

COLLECTED    BY    SIR    H.  H.  JOHNSTON   AND    MR.  C.  W.  HOBLEY  IN 

THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  IN  1900,  1901. 


By    Dr.    Butler. 

\*  The  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Hobley  are  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
were  all  caught  in  the  Elgon  and  Nandi  districts. 

The  new  species  in  the  accompanying  list  are  : — 

Harnui  johnstoni, 
Pseudathyvm  jdutonica. 
Aphnaeus  hollandii. 
Cryptoviima  hampsoni. 


They 


Amauris  niaviuSi  Linn.    . 
*A.  echiria 

A,  enceladus^  Brown 
*A.  infer wi 

A.  albiynaculatus,  Butl.    . 

Melirula  niercedonia,  Karsch. 
*3I./ormos(i 

Tirumala  j^etiveraiia,  Doubl. 

Monotrichtis  perspicua,  Trim. 


List  of  the  Species. 

Toro,  June  16th,  19C0. 

Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 


Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 
Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Toro,  June,  1900. 

Ruwenzori,  5,000^  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 
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"fManotrichtis  Kifitza  var.,  Hewits Ruwenzori,  4,200  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 

if.  wMiMKm,  Dewitz Ruwenzori,  5,000  feet,  Sept.,  IJiO^J. 

Ypthima  granvlo^a^  Bwi\ Ruwenzori,  5,000  feet,  Sept.,  IJiOO. 

Y,albid(j^B\3X\ Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 

^Y.asterope 

Charaxes  mimenes,  Hewita Entebbe,  April  30th,  1900. 

C.  tiridatesy  Fabr. Toro,  June,  1900. 

C.  bipunctatWy  Rothsch Toro,  June,  1900. 

*C.  castor 

*C,  candiojfe 

*C,  varanes 

*C,  viola 

*C.  ro9a 

*C.  ct/nthia 

*C.  pithodorU 

*C.  neanthus 

*Cyre9ti8  camillus 

Precis  boopis.  Trim. Port     Ugowe,     Feb.     20tli     and 

July  23rd,  1900. 
*P.  saj^ia 

P.  clelia,  Cram. Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20tb  and  21st, 

1900. 
*P.  sesamus 

P,  ccbrene.  Trim Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20th  and  22iid, 

1800. 
*P,  dgiva 

P,  tffesUrmanfUy  Westw Toro,  June,  1900. 

P,  terca^  Drury Entebbe,  April  20th,  1900. 

P,  gregorii,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*P.  limnoria 

*P.  pyriformis 

P,  chorimcne,  Gu^r Port  Ugowe,  April  2 1st  and  22iid, 

1900. 
*Pseudarfjynnis  hegtnwne 

Protogomomorpha  teiiwra^  Feld Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*P.  anacardii 

*P.  nelndosa 

Hypolimiuu  salmacis  var.,  Drury   ....    Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

H,  misippus,  Linn Port  Alice,  March  23rd,  1900. 

Chloropoea  Iticretia,  Cram Toro,  June,  1900. 

JIarmajohnstonij  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

//.  ccenis,  Drury Congo  Forest,  July  4th,  1900. 

H.  hobarti,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

H,  aramis,  Hewits Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

H.  theobene,  DoubL Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

*Argynnishanningtoiii 

CrffUo  occidefUaliuin,  Mab Busiro,  June  2nd ;  Toro,  June  IGth, 

1900. 

t  This  is  apparently  a  wet  phase  of  the  variety  with  strongly  angulated  line  below,  to 
which  Professor  Aurivillias  has  given  the  name  of  Mycaloiii  camjnna. 
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Crenio  hcisfJuvafii,  Wllgr. 
Eriphotidra  eletis  var.,  Drury 
£.  iiianuni  var.,  But). 

*E.  aurivUlhui  . 
£.  xj/peHna,  Stgr.     . 
£.  sjxitiosa  var.,  Mab. 

Aferica  gdlene,  Brown 
Cynaruira  opu^  Drury 
Euryphene  abesa,  Hewits. 

*E.  neo-sojthiis  . 

*Callidryn«  fl^nella    . 
Diestogymi  aviaranta^  Karsch 


Diestogymi  sp.  ?   $  ,  near  veronica 

Pseudathynm  2)!uto7uca,  Butl. 

Kcdiinia  rumia,  Westw. 
*K,  ansr/rgei 

Eurytda  hyarha,  Fabr. 

En/olls  enotrea,  Cram. 
*Cataa'ojftria  clfHintha 
*JIyjph/inis  ilethyui    . 

Caturui  crithea,  Drury 

Neptis  iiiconudes,  Hewit.«. 

3^.  vicUcertn,  Drury 
*-.V.  (ujathfi , 
*yeptido]m«  ojhoh^  . 

Atella  j*h/ihtntfi/i,  Drury 

*A  columbina 
Acr(jta  twumi,  Cxr.-Sm. 
A.  alicia^  Sharpe 
A.  uvxd^  Gr.  8m. 
A,  vinuUa^  Hewits.  . 
A.  Serena  var.  rottgftii,  Guer. 
A.  encedon  var.  iyciny  Fabr. 
A.  oneraUi,  Trim. 

*A,  jterenna 
*A,  di^uncta 
*A»johnsUmi 
*A.  sotikeiuifs 
*A,  ventxira 
*A.  phai'Sfdu^ 
*A.  fgirui    . 
*A.  neohvle . 
'*A.  e&elrria  (?) 

A.  ruitalica  var.  dissocuita,  Gr.-Sm. 

A.  zetfs  var.  menijrj)^,  Drury 


Busiro,  June  2nd,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July,  1900. 
Tore,  June ;  Congo  Forest,  July 
16th,  1900. 

Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 

Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 


cf ,    Congo     Forest,    July    16th ; 

? ,  Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 
Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Busiro,  5,050  feet,  June  2nd,  1900. 
Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 


Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Busiro,  5,500  feet,  June  2nd,  1900. 

Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 


Port  Alice,  March  20th  ;   Entebbe, 
April  30th. 

Toro,  June  I6th,  1900. 
Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 
Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20th,  1900. 
Entebbe,  April  20th,  1900. 
Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20th  and  22nd» 
1900. 


Ruwenzori,  7,000  feet,  Sept.,  1900- 
Entebbe,  March  20th   and  April 
30th,  1900. 


2f,«,  Lil^iT 


'./>-'.    iv.? 


7. 


"^H^. 


JJNflL 


lU*)!}. 


t^rn^ti 


r^»m.  r-nnr.  ::^i. 


C-^*^mir^it$HM  .tt*^  iiitit   r.  Bun. 


*f!   Uhraff.nA 

* I't^ ifff/fnnntitA  hf'/hru^ 

*/////-//  Of  if /no 

* I'tinofirti.  hiiffuinto.    . 

*  ////////  /  <  /  /r  /  ifniftj,^ 


:oL 


Tjfi.  i"'me  IKdi  !:)•)•'. 


T  'n*.  7  me  I*ftii.  lUCO. 


jiatebije.  Anrii  3.'dL  19IJ*1 


\  hitft^t'*  tf'ttu  tyfiical  A.  idofea  in  the  narrower  border  to  the  wing^. 


ififr  ZfXjUXiT 


:t',  pr»j«.^.c^  /^r*t>  7*17  ♦ii^citiy  wviausiL    Ey**  a[u>knr-^y  !faii»iT  a«t»iL    Prothocmx 
rk'h^r  >,niZ»rr  thi*r*  ■»>-!«►.  wita  th*  «»fc*  aar<ilj  p«r!i»pciDiy  nrr^il  aiki  sfi^ckdj  *p- 

i.^Ti/ta.  1 2  fri.ir.. 

Th^-t  ^p^ni^»  i-  *ii:«^  v^  Z*.  iffO^j^i^t.  Fowlfir.  c.*ii  L*  •!»ML"*iierar>lT  Urger  tlian  tint  or 
kf,j  <AYi^  *U:s^,r^i  f^pr»:^ntAriT»  re  elk;  gMUW. 
Thr*:^  *(^^im^r.'«  xrr*  ior.rA  by  Mr.  Sr*jCt- EIIioc- 


Lr»,Ayii»i. 

4^ ,  VAow/hlf,  f*\hif:,  m'yi^rat'rly  eooTex.  cinnamon-brown.  dolL  siigfatly  shining  on 
th^  ^ntriTfr*.  of  th^  *:l>tra  only.  .Vfit^nnae  and  mandibles  black.  Head  black  in  parts  ; 
(■Ur>jfr\y  and  vfrry  rrjfkr^ly  punctured  f more  so  than  in  //.  i»*^/vt\  Thorax  finely  mgose^ 
with  fin^  pnn^rtnr^  int^^rrnixerl :  the  panctnres  on  the  front  marjdn  and  at  the  hind 
HUf(\*:n  are  ru^^re  distinct.  The  margins  are  edged  with  black  :  there  is  a  rather  large 
black  ^fi^/t  on  ea^h  *ide  of  the  dl«k.  and  there  is  a  <mall  lateral  sf<»t.  There  is  a  li^tly 
im[#r«:)Me/l,  but  di.Hinct  me.'^ia]  line.  Scntalnm  black,  i^hining.  Elytra  with  the  sntnre 
and  the  lia^^l  and  lateral  margins  narrowly  edged  with  black  :  the  whole  surface 
rendererl  dull  by  the  extremely  cU^se,  fine  panctoation.  Under  side  of  the  body  black, 
with  a  Amall  obvjure  red  niff*l  on  each  side  of  the  meta.<temam.  Femora  black,  with  a 
vA  line  U;neath.    Tibi;e  re^l,  5»ith  the  $^purs  and  the  extreme  base  black.    Tarsi  black. 

( Vmifjan-d  with  the  ^  of  //.  nuUiffi,  this  species  is  rather  broader.  The  thorax  is 
M'imewliat  of  the  ^ame  form,  but  is  less  emarginate  at  the  sides  before  the  lateral  tooth. 
The  anterior  tibia*  are  much  broader  ;  coarsely  punctured.  The  labium  is  more  trans- 
verse :  tlie  front  margin  scarcely  produced  forward  in  the  middle. 

EntebU;,  (Mober,  IWXi(Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

A  single  V  example  only. 

IrfunellicoiniaA. 

TRfHiWM. 

Trox  Hp.     Mount  KIgon  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Sviirnfumn  ttyifptlffntin,  \Mv.     Haringo,  4,000  feet,  December,  1899  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 
A  luirhnlcfm  /n-tfCfrm,  iU'Xi^X.     Haringo,  4,000  feet,  December,  1899  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 
(faf/ni/MiuM  f/oriilfi,  Thoinn.     Mount  Elgon  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston).     Common  in  West 
Africa.     The  Muhcuhi  previouHly  to  this  i)os8es8ed  no  East  African  examples. 
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Bhynchophora. 

Attelabidjs. 

Ajxxlef-ns  dumosiis,  Gyll.    Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Lixm  hildebrandi,  Gerst.    Mount  Elgon  (8ir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Lixus  spp.    Four  species  from  neighbourhood  of  Salt  I^ke  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Alcides  olivacen^,  Gerst.    Kuwenzori,  7,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

LONGICOENIA. 
By  C.  J.  Gahan. 

Prionid.*! 

Coljxxlerus  stuhlmanni,  Kolbe. 

One  (J  specimen  taken  at  Entebbe  (October,  1900)  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 

This  species  was  described  from  a  female  specimen  collected  at  Ituri,  west  of 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  determination  of  the  species  from  the  male  sex  only  must 
therefore  be  somewhat  conjectural. 

In  the  male  specimen  from  Entebbe,  the  mandibles  are  long,  divergent  from  the 
base  to  the  middle,  and  then  strongly  incurved,  so  that  when  closed  they  circumscribe 
a  somewhat  transversely  elliptical  space;  they  are  gradually  and  regularly  narrowed 
from  the  middle  to  the  apex ;  the  antenna^  do  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
elytra,  the  first  joint  is  relatively  as  long  as  in  C.  forcijntu*^  Har.,  but  somewhat 
thicker,  and  each  of  the  joints  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  is  gradually  widened  from 
the  base  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  apex,  being  a  little  more  prominent  in  front 
with  the  apical  angle  rounded  off ;  the  upi>cr  face  of  each  of  these  joints  is  sparsely 
punctate,  the  lower  furnished  with  an  elongated  fossa,  which  is  very  densely  find 
minutely  punctulate ;  the  prothorax  has  on  each  side  a  strong  submedian  tooth, 
behind  which  it  is  obliquely  and  sinuately  cut  away  towards  the  basal  margin,  the 
latter  being  much  narrower  than  in  other  species  of  the  genus  ;  the  pronotum  is  smooth 
and  almost  inipunctate  except  in  two  depressed  sj^aces  near  each  side — one  broader 
close  to  the  lateral  margin  in  front  of  the  submedian  tooth,  the  other  narrower  close 
to  the  oV)lique  lateral  margin  behind  the  sj)ine. 

CeRAMBY(ID.*L 

Xystrocei-a  amorgeL  Gahan Uganda  (Dr.  Ansorge). 

Comjtsoinera  fni!fO)yet,  Gahan Uganda  (Dr.  Ansorge). 

Lamid.*:. 

Anthares  leucon/jtm^'Pasc Entebbe    (Oct.,   1900,  Sir  H.   H. 

Johnston). 

Coptops  fused,  Oliv Ruwenzori  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Anct/lomjtm  tribulus,  Fab Entebbe    (Oct.,   1900,  Sir  H.   H. 

Johnston). 
Steini/)tomis  vtrndbflis,  Qued Kuwenzori,    7,(XX)    to    8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
S.  aglaura,  Kolbe Uganda  (G.    F.   Scott-Elliot    and 

Dr.  Stuhlmann). 
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shorter  longitudinal  band  just  above  the  shoulder,  a  transverse  band  at  the  middle 
reaching  from  the  lateral  carina  to  the  suture,  a  short  sutural  band  running  from 
this  towards  the  scutellum,  and  a  transverse  quadrate  spot  near  the  apex,  luteous- 
yellow;  upper  surface  of  elytra  marked  with  some  rows  of  large  punctures,  which 
are,  however,  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  dark  brown,  or  almost  black,  tomentum ; 
the  sides  each  with  two  rows  of  punctures  separated  by  an  obtuse  carina ;  apices 
of  elytra  truncate,  each  furnished  with  two  short  teeth.  Body  underneath  covered 
with  an  ashy  gi*ey  i)ubescence,  but  with  spots  on  the  breast  and  along  each  side  of 
the  abdomen  reddish  brown.  Antennae  of  the  female  slightly  longer  than  the  body, 
and  entirely  blackish  brown  in  colour. 

Length,  16 ;  breadth,  oj  millim. 

Hab.,  Entebbe  (October,  1900,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

This  species  resembles  Voiumnia  vwrofKi,  Pasc.,  in  markings,  but  its  structural 
characters  show  it  to  be  a  true  Gtenea,  coming  nearest,  perhaps,  to  G.  arcuata,  Chevr., 
from  Old  Calabar. 

Olenea  sj» Ruwenzori,    6,000    to    8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Vdumnia  ivfsteinianni^  Thoms Ruwenzori,  2,000  m.   (Dr.   Stuhl- 

mann). 

^^upserkd  sp Ruwenzori,  5,300  feet  (G.  F.  Scott- 
Elliot). 

^ujiserha  sp Ruwenzori,    6,000    to    8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Phijtoecin  sp Ruwenzori,    6,000   to   8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

PHYTOPHAGA. 

By  C.  J.  Gahan. 

Criocerid.*:. 

Lenm  sp Ruwenzori,    7,000  to    8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

^f  EG  A  LOPODI D  Jil. 

Pvbcilomarpha  sj» Ruwenzori,  6,0C0  to  8,000  feet. 

PcecUoniorpJui  sp Ruwenzori,    6,000   to   8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

EUMOLPID^. 

CorywxUi  sp Mount  Elgon  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Galerucid^. 

Dwcantha  jKUsetiy  Allard  ......  Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

^£tho7iea  sp Ruwenzori  ((i.  F!  Scott-Elliot). 

Aidacopho7'a  Jii^sicollisy  Th.,  \Q.r Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott- Elliot). 

Mi/iwlepUi  sp Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Cassidid^e. 

Ai^pifiomorplm  silacea,  Bohem Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-EHliot). 

A.  nmtaUt,  Bohem Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Laccojdera  sj) Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
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DIPTERA. 

By  Ernest  E.  Austen 
(Zoological  Department,  British  Museum). 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  diptera  whatever  have  as  yet  been  described  from 
Uganda,  and  the  present  brief  list  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  a  small  series  of 
specimens  present^  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  and  collected 
by  him  in  Ruwenzori  and  the  neighbouring  region  of  the  Western  Province.  Un- 
fortunately the  majority  of  these  are  in  very  poor  condition,  while  some  are  altogether 
undeterminable.  The  diptera  of  Africa  generally  have  as  yet  been  little  collected  and 
studied,  but  sufficient  is  known  to  indicate  an  extraordinarily  wide  distribution  in  the 
case  of  many  species,  some  of  which  range  from  Senegambia  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  from 
Algeria  to  Cape  Colony.  It  it  practically  certain,  therefore,  that  many  species  described 
from  other  imrts  of  the  African  continent  will  be  found  to  occur  within  the  confines  of 
the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  insects  belonging  to  this 
interesting  order  will  soon  receive  their  fair  share  of  attention  in  the  territories  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  work. 

BlBTONIDiE. 

Plecia  dor9ali$j  Macq.  Ruwenzori,  5,300  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  This  species  was 
described  from  the  Cape  :  the  Museum  collection  contains  a  specimen  from  Pretoria 
(W,  L.  Distant). 

TiPULIDiE. 

Tipida  sp.  (probably  new).    Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
^     Ttpida  sp.  (probably  new).    Ruwenzori,  6,000  to  8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Pachj/rhina  sp.  (probably  new).    Ruwenzori,  6,000  to  8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

TABANIDiK. 

Tabanus  sp.  Laikipia  (W.  J.  Gregory).  Very  close  to  T.  dorsivitta,  Walk.,  but  the 
median  stripe  on  the  abdomen  is  narrower,  while  the  fringe  on  the  outside  of  the 
hinditibise  consists  of  black  pile,  or  of  black  mixed  with  pale  pile,  instead  of  pale  pile 
alone.  The  palpi  are  clothed  on  a  portion  of  their  outer  face  with  thickly  set  minute 
black  hairs,  which  are  Absent  or  less  numerous  in  the  case  of  T,  dorsimtta.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  possible  Xhat  further  researches  may  prove  the  supposed  species  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  local  race  of  the  latter.  Although  Jjaikipia  is  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
other  African  species  of  Tabanus,  that  the  range  of  the  present  one  extends  into  the 
Eastern  Province  at  any  rate.  The  true  Tabantts  dorsiuitta  was  originally  described 
from  the  Gambia,  but  the  British  Museum  collection  also  includes  specimens  from  Yoi 
and  Samburn,  near  Mombasa,  as  well  as  from  the  Zambezi.  A  specimen  of  the  species 
from  Laikipia,  as  distinguished  above,  was  taken  by  Mr.  L.  L.  IVichard  on  the  Zambezi 
on  February  27th,  1901,  with  specimens  of  T.  dorsivitta  ;  and  the  Museum  also  possesses 
examples  from  Mombasa  (D.  J.  Wilson),  and  Kilimanjaro*  (F.  J.  Jackson).  Specimens 
of  both  species  were  labelled  "  Hipi>o  flies  "  by  Mr.  Prichard. 

Tabanu9  latipfs,  Macq.  Laikipia  (W.  J.  Gregory)  (syn.  T.  africantts.  Gray  ; 
T.  fenestrattts,  Walk.).    Although  there  are  no  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from 
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any  locality  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  this  species,  like  the  former,  can  safely  be 
assumed  to  extend  into  it,  since  T,  latij^es  and  T,  bigtUlatus,  Wied.,  are  perhaps  the  two 
most  widely  distributed— as  in  appearance  they  are  among  the  most  striking— species, 
of  Tabantis  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  Of  T,  latipes  the  Museum  possesses 
further  specimens  from  Kinsembo,  in  Angola ;  the  White  Nile  (Consul  Petherick) ; 
Witu  (Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company) ;  Delagoa  Bay  (H.  A.  Spencer)  ;  Durban 
(Plant) ;  Malvern  and  Isipingo,  Natal,  February,  1896  (G.  A.  K.  Marshall) ;  Kiliman- 
jaro (F.  J.  Jackson) ;  Ngatana  (W.  J.  Gregory) ;  and  Lake  Nyasa  (Bellingham). 

Hifperechia  sp.  (probably  new).    Entebbe,  October,  1900  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.). 

SYRPHIDiE. 

Pldgiocera  mactdipenrUs,  Lw.  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).    Between  Katwe  and  Buamba. 

Plagiocera  sp.  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). — Between  Katwe  and  Buamba.  Near  but 
distinct  from  PL  maculipenniSj  Lw.,  as  shown  by  the  more  incrassated  hind  femora, 
a  dark  transverse  band  on  the  front,  the  colour  of  the  thorax  posteriorly,  and  the  colour 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  also  more  shining. 

Plagiocera  1  sp.  nov.  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba;  and 
Ruwenzori,  6,000  to  8,C00  feet. 

St/rphtts  adligatits,  Wied.  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba ;  Ruwenzori,  6000  to 
8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  Other  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  British  Museum 
collection  are  from  Ulundi,  Natal,  5,000  to  6,500  feet,  September,  1896  (G.  A.  K.  Marshall) ; 
Delagoa  Bay  (R.  W.  Plant) ;  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Syrphus  interseciusy  Wied.  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-EUiot).  I 
am  not  altogether  satisfied  as  to  the  correct  identification  of  this  species,  especially 
since  Mr.  Scott-Elliot's  specimens  (the  only  ones  in  the  collection)  are  in  very  poor 
condition. 

Asarkina  sp.  (?nov.).  Ruwenzori,  7,000  to  8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  Near 
Asarkina  erfmophila^  Lw.,  but  the  yellow  bands  on  the  second  and  following  segments 
of  the  abdomen  of  uniform  width,  not  constricted  in  the  middle. 

Asarkina  ericetorumy  Fabr.  (Amrkina  salvicBy  Lw., "Dipt, Fauna  S.  Afrikas").  Between 
Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  This  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species, 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa.  The  Museum  collection  includes  specimens  from  Sikkim^ 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  August,  1895  (J.  G.  Pilcher)  ;  N.  Bengal  (Lieut  Campbell)  ;  Ceylon 
(CoL  Yerbury  andK  E.  Green);  Mount  Ophir  (Wallace) ;  Penangand  Singapore  (H.  N. 
Ridley) ;  Sumatra  (Sir  Stamford  Raffles) ;  Lawas,  N.-W.  Borneo,  July,  1895  (A.  Everett); 
Labuan,  March,  1895  (A.  Everett) ;  Masauadel  (D.  W.  Barker) ;  Sierra  Leone,  September^ 
1899  (E.  E.  Austen,  Capt.  Clements) ;  Fernando  Po  (liouis  Eraser) ;  Delagoa  Bay 
(RW.  Plant). 

Megasjns  sp.    Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-EUiot). 

MusciDiE. 

Dejeania  sp.  (probably  new).  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (one  specimen); 
Ruwenzori,  7,000  to  8,000  feet  (one  specimen)  ;  Ruwenzori,  9,000  feet  (three  specimens) 
(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  In  the  list  of  Muscidce  (excluding  Antlumiyince)  of  ^be  world 
published  by  Prof.  Braner  in  1891  (Denkochr.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.,  Bd.  Iviii.  p^.  398- 
443),  the  only  African  Dejeania  is  D.  (Stonioxys)  honibylansy  Fabr.— a  yellow  species^ 
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XEIKOPTEKA    OF    UGANDA. 
By  \V.  F.  Kibby,  F.L.S,  F.E.S. 

Li  BELLI  LI  U.K. 

y W/^// A i/r/1 /^/r/i'i^  l)rnry Wadelai. 

HkffotkuriuM  flurfdin,  Kirby Uganda. 

Triffunun  Ifwunlriti,  Kirby Wadelai. 

Orth^lrtim  irnncatum^  Calvtrt Kuwenzori. 

(Jfirj'rijoUn  unifanriata,i)\Wux Katwe      to     Buamba,     Wadelai, 

Entebbe. 

-.EsriixiD.*:. 
^fjMrhn/i  filiofh.  K'u\fy Ruwenzori. 

Afirrfmi/w/*/ui  M^fUf/ai^fiJiiji^  Kambur.  Wadelai. 

Jir*irkijfHtnU  I'luinJHnthdin^  FaliKet  de  Beauvois  I'ganda. 

Tekmitii).k. 
Trrinf^  MliroKiiK,  LinriiiMiH Ruwenzori. 
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Myrmeleonidjs. 

Palpurfs  indemens,  Walker Wadelai. 

Cyniothales  johnstonif  Kirby,  sp.  n. 

Long.  enp.  33  millim. ;  long,  antenn.  13  inillim.  ;  long.  al.  ant.  40  millini. ;  long.  al. 
post.  43  millim. 

Female.  Body  almost  uniform  pale  yellow  ;  antennal  tubercles  and  the  space  between 
the  antennse,  blackish ;  antennsB  long,  slender,  filiform,  the  last  joint  blackish,  and 
pointed,  vertex  transverse,  raised,  with  a  rounded  elevation  on  each  side,  between  which 
and  the  eye  is  a  blackish  spot  Pronotum  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  gradually 
widened  behind,  a  brown  line  on  each  side  at  the  base,  [)arallel,  and  another  \mTy 
diverging  towards  the  extremity ;  a  black  irregular  band  interrupted  at  the  sutures 
passes  from  the  back  of  the  pronotum  over  the  middle  of  the  meso-  and  meta-notum  ; 
the  pleura  is  also  marked  with  a  broad  black  line.  Abdomen  with  slender  and  in- 
complete brown  or  blackish  lines  in  the  back  and  on  each  side  ;  it  is  densely  clothed 
with  short  hair,  especially  towards  the  extremity.  Front  legs  pale  yellow,  femora 
thickly  clothed  with  longer  black  hair  and  raised  slender  bristles  on  the  apical  half  ; 
tibisB  with  three  rows  of  a  very  few  long,  slender  diverging  black  bristles ;  terminal 
spines  of  equal  length,  and  extending  to  the  third  tarsal  joint;  the  remaining  legs- 
wanting.  Wings  hyaline,  brilliantly  iridescent,  with  a  pink  shade  in  some  lights,  and 
irregularly  varied  with  pale  ochraceous,  especially  towards  the  marginal  area  of  the 
apical  third.  Fore  wings  very  slender  at  the  base,  very  broad  at  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  and  obtusely  pointed.  Many  of  the  cross  nervules  in  the  costal  area  are  double 
at  their  base,  where  they  are  marked  with  a  pale  ochraceous  spot.  Two  oblique  black 
irregular  transverse  stripes,  one  near  the  base,  and  the  other  before  the  middle  of  the 
wing ;  the  latter  shades  into  ochraceous  above,  below,  and  in  the  middle.  A  row  of 
irregular  and  interrupted  ochraceous  and  blackish  markings  also  crosses  the  wing  at 
three-fourths  of  its  length.  Hind  wings  longer,  narrower,  and  produced  into  a  ])oint 
at  the  extremity;  the  space  between  the  hyaline  portion  of  the  wing  and  the  apex 
is  irregularly  varied  with  brown ;  and  the  outer  third  of  the  inner  margin  is  ochraceous, 
slightly  marked  with  brown  on  the  inner  side;  and  before  the  inner  end  of  this 
ochraceous  border  an  irregular  ochraceous  mark,  varied  with  brown  above,  is  thrown 
up  for  about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  wing,  the  whole  inner  area  of  which  is- 
otherwise  entirely  hyaline^ 

Entebbe,  March  24th,  1900. 

Differs  from  all  the  described  species  of  this  curious  genus  by  its  pale  colouring 
and  pattern,  as  well  as  in  the  comparatively  long,  slender  antennae,  which  hardly 
accord  with  the  short  clubbed  antennse  which  are  usually  characteristic  of  the  family 
Mi/mieleonidce, 

POLYZOA. 

Pluniatella  2mncej>8^  Kraepelin         ....  I^ke  Victoria. 

P.  princeps,  Kraepelin I^ake  Albert. 

P,  princej)Sy  Kraepelin I^ke  Albert  Edward. 

P,  pdyinorj^ha,  Kraepelin T^ke  Albert  Edward. 

Hydrozoa. 
Hifdra^  resembling  Hydra  ftisca  Pallas  {fide  Meissner). 
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Pkotozoa. 

Ordei"  Lobom. 

Arcella  vulfjai^is  var.  an{fidosa,  Leidy       .        .        .  Jjake  Victoria. 

A.  discoides,  Ehrenberg Ijake  Victoria. 

A.  mitraUi,  Leidy Ijake  Victoria. 

A.  ajyicata,  Schaudinn Jjake  Victoria. 

Hyalofiphenia  2xi2nlio^  I^eidy Jjake  Victoria. 

•Qttadrida  si^mnietrica^  Wall Jjake  Victoria. 

Difflugia  qlohom,  Dujardiii Jjake  Victoria. 

D.  jn/rifoi'Tiiisy  Ehrenberg Jjake  Victoria. 

Nebela  collaris,  Ehrenberg Jjake  Victoria. 

^.  IcuferUformiSy  Penard Jjake  Victoria. 

N,  carinatOy  Jjeidy Jjake  Albert  Edward. 

Lequereusia  spiralis,  Ehrenberg        ....  Jjake  Victoria. 

EuglyphoL  cdvedata^  Dujardin Jjake  Victoria. 

Trinenia  eiicJielys,  Ehrenberg    .....  Jjake  Victoria. 

C'!f2>hodeiia  margaritnceay  Schliunberger .        .        .  Jjake  Victoria. 


Order  Hdiozoa. 
Clathridina  stidUnianni,  Schaudinn. 
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